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Enlistment and Conscription in Civil War Kansas 
ALBERT CASTEL 


ORTHERN victory seemed assured as the fourth year of the 
war drew to aclose. It was not, however, to be won without 
a final determined exertion of will and power. Lee’s ever-dangerous 
Army of Northern Virginia still stood steadfast in the trenches about 
Richmond and the forces of Johnston in the Carolinas and of 
Kirby-Smith in Texas remained intact. Furthermore, the enlist- 
ments of thousands of Grant’s and Sherman’s veterans were expiring, 
and they had to be replaced if the Union armies were to maintain 
their superiority. Accordingly, on December 19, 1864, President 
Lincoln issued his last call of the war for troops, this time for 
300,000.2 
Sen. Samuel C, Pomeroy of Kansas, always glad to be of service to 
his constituents, sent word from Washington that the War Depart- 
ment had informed him that Kansas “is found to owe no troops” 
under the new call.2, Kansans welcomed this news with great re- 
lief. Already they had provided a larger number of soldiers than 
any other Northern state in proportion to population. Therefore 
they felt that it would be unfair of the government to require still 
more. Besides, they knew that if additional troops were raised 
in the state, it would have to be by means of the dreaded and un- 
popular draft, for there remained very few men of military age who 
were both willing and able to volunteer. 
Then, less than two weeks after Pomeroy’s message, there came 
a startling announcement from the federal provost marshal of Kan- 
sas, Sidney Clarke, to the effect that the “revised quota” of the state 


. Dr. Atsent Casret, native Kansan, is author of the Beveridge Award Honorable Men- 
tion book, A Frontier State at War: Kansas, 1861-1865 (Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University 
Press, 1958). He now teaches at Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

1. The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies (Washington, Government Printing ice, 1881-1901), Ser. Ill, v. 
5, pp. 639, 640. Hereafter this source shall be cited as Official Records. 

2. Leavenworth Daily Times, January 14, 1865. 
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under Lincoln’s call was 1,222!* The press at once indignantly 
criticized both the federal and state authorities, the first for assign- 
ing a quota to Kansas, the other for not preventing the assignment. 
Col. John Martin, editor of the Atchison Freedom’s Champion and 
veteran of three years’ active service with the army, objected es- 
pecially to the War Department saying that Kansas “owed” troops: 
“If the Government wants them without regard to credits and 
deficits, let the Provost Marshal General say so, and our State can 
fill his demands. But it is an insult and an outrage to proclaim 
that we owe troops, or ever did.” * 

Gov. Samuel J. Crawford agreed with Martin and perhaps feared 
the political repercussions of a draft. He therefore had State Adj. 
Gen. Cyrus K. Holliday prepare a report on the number of men 
who so far had enlisted in Kansas. The report showed that the 
state had exceeded its general quota of enlistments based on popu- 
lation by about 10,000, and that it had oversubscribed all specific 
requisitions by large margins, with the exception of the July 18, 
1864, call, from which it had been excused because of surplus cred- 
its. 

Crawford communicated these figures on January 31 to Federal 
Provost Marshal Gen. James B. Fry in Washington and requested 
that an “unjust and oppressive” draft not be imposed on the state. 
Shortly thereafter he asked Sen. James H. Lane and Clarke to 
“demand credit for all troops furnished,” as it was “a great in- 
justice to be disgraced by a draft after having furnished more 
troops in proportion to our population than any other state in the 
union.” ® Lane, however, replied that Fry refused to cancel the 
call on Kansas or to suspend the draft, which went into operation 
on February 20." 

On that day the state legislature adjourned and Crawford im- 
mediately started for Washington. Upon arriving there he showed 
the state’s enlistment records to the adjutant general’s office. After 
much delay and haggling he obtained credit for 3,089 more men 
than had been previously allowed Kansas. This additional credit 
placed the state about 2,000 in excess of all calls, including that of 
December 19, 1864. 

Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton, however, refused to suspend 

8. Ibid., January 25, 1865. 


4, gt Champion, Atchison, February 9, 1865. 
5. Senate Journal of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Kansas, 1865, pp. 54-57; 
a 1866, pp. 20-23. 
wford to Clarke, February 9, 1865, “‘Governor’s Correspondence (Samuel 
Crabtona) 1865, Kansa¢ state archives, Memorial building. : + 
7. Leavenworth Daily Times, February 19, 1865; Kansas Weekly Tribune, Lawrence, 
February 23, 1865. 
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the draft in Kansas or to order drafted Kansans released from 
service. He maintained that to do so would create dissatisfaction 
in other states which were likewise claiming surpluses of recruits. 
Crawford then went to Fry, who as an “act of justice” ordered the 
draft halted in Kansas and telegraphed the assistant provost mar- 
shal at Leavenworth to discharge all conscripts and allow them to 
return home. 

But when Crawford arrived back in Leavenworth in April he 
was astonished to find that a portion of the drafted men were still 
being retained in service. He immediately telegraphed Fry re- 
questing that they be released. Fry complied, but before his order 
reached Leavenworth the draftees were sent to St. Louis, then as- 
signed to the Eighth and Tenth Kansas regiments in Tennessee. 
Political enemies accused Crawford of having made no real effort 
to stop the draft and of having caused the draftees to be imprisoned 
by the army at Fort Leavenworth. Nettled by these charges he re- 
turned to Washington in June and procured an order from Stanton 
discharging all conscripts from Kansas.® 

Probably most of the difficulty and misunderstanding as to Kan- 
sas’ quota under the President’s December 19 call stemmed from 
the fact that Fry adopted a new and somewhat complicated formula 
for assigning state quotas under the call, and from the fact that the 
War Department records originally credited Kansas with only 15,563 
troops instead of the nearly 18,000 to which it was entitled.® The 
War Department’s inaccurate records, in turn, were probably a 
reflection of the poor condition of enlistment records in Kansas. 
During 1863 and early 1864 Provost Marshal Clarke engaged in a 
heated controversy with the then state governor, Thomas Carney, 
over the accuracy of these records. Clarke charged that the state 
adjutant general's office was a “jumble of confusion.” Carney and 
his defenders replied that if the office lacked an accurate record of 
the number of troops enlisted in Kansas it was because Clarke’s 
political friends, Senator Lane and Maj. Gen. James G. Blunt, had 
failed to report the number of enlistments made by them while 
acting as federal recruiting agents in the state.’° 


8. Kansas Senate Journal, 1866, pp. 22-24; Crawford to Lt. Col. Charles S. Wills (?), 
June 14, 1865, “Governor’s Correspondence (Samuel . Crawford),” 1865-1867, Kansas 
state archives; Leavenworth D imes, March 16, 1865; Kansas Weekly Tribune, Law- 
rence, April 37, 1865. Crawford, in his memoirs, Kansas in the Sixties (Chicago, 1911), 
pp. 208-210, gives a vague account of his efforts to prevent a draft which is at variance 
with the contemporary records on many points. 

9. See Official Records, Ser. Ill, v. 4, PR. 1002, 1008, 1264-1269; ibid., v. 5, pp. 
640-645, 719, 720; and draft of letter from Crawford to Fry, February 10, 1865, “Gov- 
ernor’s Correspondence (Samuel J. Crawford),” 1865-1867, Kansas state archives. 

10. See Official Records, Ser. III, v. 38, pp. 569, 570, 1098, 1156-1158; Kansas Senate 
Journal, 1864, ae. £80-286; The Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, August 6, 1863; White 
Cloud Kansas’ Chief, January 7, 1864; Leavenworth Daily Conservative, April 9, 10, 1864. 
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As a result of Crawford’s efforts the draft was in actual operation 
in Kansas only a few weeks. During that period 1,420 men had 
their numbers drawn, 419 of these failed to report, 616 were ex- 
amined, 208 furnished substitutes, two paid commutation money, 
and 119 were actually conscripted.1! These last were the only men 
to be drafted in the state throughout the war. In the spring of 
1864 Fry had proposed to draft men from deficient subdistricts 
in the state, but Governor Carney convinced him that there were 
no such districts.!* 

For the most part Kansans cheerfully submitted to the draft, al- 
though they felt it to be unjust. But in some areas at least the 
state had reached the bottom of the manpower barrel by the spring 
of 1865. Sol Miller, editor of the White Cloud Kansas Chief, re- 
ported that many of the men assigned draft numbers were elderly, 
blind, cripples, idiots, or invalids.* Elsewhere, especially in the 
Leavenworth region, the provost marshal’s agents had little trouble 
finding plenty of eligible young men.'* Some communities raised 
bounty money to induce men to enlist, thus avoiding the “disgrace” 
of a draft. The average bounty was about $200, and a total of 
$57,405 in bounties was paid, $53,207 of it in the northern district, 
which included Leavenworth and Atchison, the state’s two most 
populous cities..5 According to the official records these were the 
only bounties to be paid in Kansas during the war, but the Leaven- 
worth Daily Conservative of February 6, 1864, reported that a 
$402 bounty was being offered to recruits in Leavenworth at that 
time. 

While the 1865 draft was in progress a “Kansas Draft Exemption 
and Substitute Company” issued insurance policies to prospective 
draftees, who if drafted were furnished by the company with a 
substitute.'° In Leavenworth some of the draftees allegedly even 
shanghaied or bullied Negroes into serving in their stead, and a 
Negro “protege” of the radical abolitionist newspaper correspondent 
Richard Josiah Hinton was stated to have engaged in the business 
of furnishing his fellows as substitutes.7 The heads of the draft 


1l. Official Records, Ser. Ill, v. 5, p. 737. Under the Civil War draft legislation 
men whose numbers had been drawn could avoid being conscripted by furnishing substitutes 
to serve in their place, or by paying a sum of money to the government—‘“commutation 
money. 


18 a” See correspondence between Carney and Fry, White Cloud Kansas Chief, July 28, 


13. Ibid., March 2, 9, 1865. 

14, Leavenworth Daily Conservative, February 21, 22, 1865. 

15. Official Records, Ser. Ill, v. 5, p. 749. 

16. Leavenworth Daily Times, February 24, 1865. When a draft threatened in the 


spring of 1863 a number of men left Kansas to avoid it, foing to Colorado, Nebraska, and 
other territories.—Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, July 30, 1863. 


17. White Cloud Kansas Chief, March 28, 1865. 
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insurance company and the “substitute brokers” were the sole ones 
not to rejoice when the draft came to an end. Nevertheless, charged 
Sol Miller in the Kansas Chief, they made “fortunes” from their ac- 
tivities, and there was a demand in the legislature that they be 
investigated.1® 

Counting conscripts, Kansas raised 829 men under the December 
19 call. This gave the state a grand total of 20,097 troops furnished 
in the course of the war. A portion of these men, however, en- 
listed for only three months.’® Moreover, a high percentage of 
them were in fact from other states, principally Missouri. Exactly 
how many is unknown, owing to the Civil War practice of crediting 
recruits to the locality where they enlisted, not to the place of their 
actual residence. Immediately after the war the Kansas adjutant 
general reported that there were 3,190 men in Kansas regiments who 
were from outside the state,”° but there is good reason to suspect 
that this figure is much too low. 

In 1863 Brig. Gen. Thomas Ewing, Jr., commander of the District 
of the Border, expressed the opinion that 1,000 was a “very low 
estimate” of the number of men who had entered Kansas regiments 
from western Missouri alone. Most of these men, he added, were 
from Kansas City, and had joined Kansas units at Wyandotte (now 
a part of Kansas City, Kan.).*! That this was the case is borne out 
by the fact that Wyandotte county which had a population of only 
2,609 at the beginning of the war, was credited with 1,127 recruits 
by the summer of 1863.?? 

According to its historian, the majority of the Union men of 
Vernon county, Missouri, served in Kansas regiments, mainly the 
Sixth and 14th.28 The 15th and 16th Kansas regiments consisted 
almost entirely of Missourians. Indeed, these regiments, which 
were raised late in the war, could not have been formed at all had it 
not been for Missouri recruits.** Most of the Missourians in Kansas 
regiments were of course Unionists, but a large proportion were 
former Confederate troops who preferred to serve in the Union 


Leavenworth Daily Conservative, March 16, 1865; White Cloud Kansas Chief, 
Mark 80, 1865. 

19. Reduced to a three-year standard the number was 18,706.—Official Records, Ser. 
Ill, v. 4, pp. 1264-1269. The Kansas adjutant general’s report of 1866, in Kansas Senate 
Journal, 1866, pp. 20, 21, claimed a grand total of 22,774. 

20. Ibid. 

fi. Ewing to Col. J. B. Fry, December 28, 1863, Official Records, Ser. I, v. 22, pt. 2 
Pp. e 
22. Freedom’s Champion, Atchison, August 15, 1863, quoting the Wyandotte Gazette. 
23. R. I. Holcombe, History of en a Missouri (St. Louis, 1887), p. 342. 
24. Official Records, Ser. I, v. 34, +3 759. See, also, Governor Carney to Brig. 
Gen. Thomas Bartholow, ‘August 5 863, el Adjutant General’s Correspondence: 
15th Kansas olunteer Cavalry,” Kansas state aning In this letter Carney declared 
that “our State has been pretty well drained. . 
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army rather than rot in a Yankee prison. These last were usually 
“faithful, good soldiers.”> The 14th Kansas, in addition to Mis- 
sourians, contained a whole company of Indians and perhaps one of 
Texans. Other Kansas regiments also had unspecified numbers of 
Indians. The Seventh Kansas obtained several companies from 
Illinois and Ohio.27_ Two Colored regiments, which were credited 
to Kansas, were recruited from refugee Missouri slaves and Negroes 
in Arkansas, They alone gave the state some 2,000 soldiers who 
could not be truthfully called Kansans on the basis of the 1860 
census,”® 

All in all, probably not more than two-thirds of the Kansas 
troops were Kansans. 

But if Kansas received credit for a greater number of soldiers 
than actually derived from its population, the same was equally true 
of other Northern states, many of which offered rich bounties, im- 
ported Europeans, and recruited Negroes in the South.”® More- 
over, quite a few Kansans joined Missouri regiments, although not 
to the extent that Missourians enlisted in Kansas.*° 

Neither should it be overlooked that the actual population of 
Kansas in 1861, as the result of emigration occasioned by the drought 
of 1860, was probably considerably lower than the official census 
figure of 107,206.% Therefore, if the state contributed even half 
as many men as it was supposed to have done, it did exceedingly 
well. Thus it would seem that the favorite boast of Kansans after 
the Civil War, that their state furnished a higher percentage of 
troops to the Union army than any other state, was well-founded. 

Kansas troops suffered 8,498 casualties from all causes, of which 
1,000 were battle fatalities and 2,106 deaths resulting from disease 
and exposure. Kansas led all other Northern states in the number 
of mortalities per 1,000 among its troops, 61.01, and the ratio of 
desertions, 117.54 per 1,000. The first record the provost marshal 


M. Schofield to Lincoln, November 9, Records, Ser. I, 

22, pt 2 8. Many of the Confederates captured at = ~4 © e of Prairie Grove joined 

lth np regiment.—Leavenworth Daily Conservative, January 15, 1863. 

26. H. M. Moore to James L. r Gevaly,” October 9, 1863, “Adjutant p my a Cor- 
respondence: = Kansas Volunteer Ca Kansas state archives; Maj. Gen, James G. 
Blunt to Maj. Z. Curtis, August 10, “Thomas Moonlight Papers,” Kansas State 
Historical Seam, Kansas Senate Journal, 19365, pp. 55-57. 

27. Simon M. Fox, “The Story of the Seventh Kansas,” Kansas Historical Collections, 
v. 8 (1908-1904), pp. 21-26. 

28. See Dudley T. Cornish, ‘ Negri ents in the Civil War,” Kansas 
Huctorical 1 Quarterly, v.20 (May, 1953), pp ai7-400. ' 

Fred A. Shannon, The Organization and AGetitretion of the Union Army, 1861- 
1865° (Cleveland, Ohio, 1928), v. 2, pp. 67, 68, 

80. White Cloud Kansas Chief, January 7, hag "Kanene State Journal, Lawrence, 
February 25, 1864. 

$1. Leavenworth D. Times, Felemaey 2, 1861; e , Glick, “The Drought ta 
1860,” Kansas H Hoterieal Collections 1905-1906), p. A. T. Andreas and 
Cutler, History of the State of Kansas Kansas’ (Chicago, 1889). tis. 
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general of the United States in his post-war report attributed to the 
“peculiarly pugnacious” nature of Kansans, which “increased their 
exposure to the casualties of battle”; the second to there being “an 
unusually large percentage of men” ‘in the state’s regiments “whose 
presence was necessary to the subsistence and protection of their 
families,” and to the “lax state of discipline natural in border regi- 
ments serving . . . in a somewhat irregular defense of their 
own frontiers.” *? 

Nearly three-fourths of the Kansans who served in the Union 
army joined during the first two and one-half years of the war.** 
The heavy enlistments of this period reflected the fervent patriotism 
of most Kansans, their fear of being invaded by the Missouri Con- 
federates, the presence of a large number of “foot-loose young 
men” in the state, and the efforts of various political leaders whose 
military ambitions and patronage rivalries led them in some in- 
stances to raise regiments which the War Department did not even 
want.*4 

After 1862 the readily available military manpower was practically 
exhausted, and the citizens felt that their state had furnished more 
volunteers than “in reality she was able to spare.” ** This attitude, 
a general waning of martial enthusiasm, and the belief prevalent 
by the end of 1864 that the war was about over, caused Kansas 
to respond far differently to Lincoln’s last call for troops than it 
did to his first. 


cial Records, Ser. 


Pe. 667-669; Bonet of the Adjutant General of the 
oan y™ nsas, 1861-1865 pe ag 1896). pp. 17, 18 


— Pome p. ll. 


Albert Castel, A Frontier State at War: once 1861-1865 (Ithaca, N. Y., 
1958), = > 47-49, 86-94, 114, 115, 117-121, ‘SL 175, 176. 


85. “ape of the Quarter-Master General of Kansas,” Kansas Public Documents, 
1862, p. 16 





The Letters of Peter Bryant, 
Jackson County Pioneer 
Edited by DonaLp M. Murray and Rosert M. RopNry 


I. INTRODUCTION 


| eee BRYANT, an original settler of Kansas territory and a citi- 
zen of Kansas during its first half century of statehood, lived from 
1837 to 1912. The son of Cyrus and Julia Everett Bryant, who had 
left Cummington, Mass., in the early 1830’s to pioneer in northern 
Illinois, Peter himself caught the “westering” fever in 1859. After 
a brief army career during the Civil War, he returned to his land 
claim near Holton, where he became a struggling pioneer and then, 
finally, a prosperous farmer and civic leader in northeastern Kansas. 

Through his entire life Peter Bryant took a keen interest in the 
economic and political problems of his times, both local and na- 
tional. In many ways an average man, he was gifted with a great 
curiosity about the new land and its people, the tenacity to endure 
the adversities of its pioneer stage, and a strong, healthy enthusiasm 
for life itself. Happily for us, he also had a flair for interesting and 
informative letter writing, and in consequence his vigorous letters 
and several occasional poems make a very readable contribution 
to the history of the Civil War and the settlement of the Trans- 
Mississippi West. Here we may read about “sod-busting,” and 
“jayhawking,” about crops and battles and elections, as well as 
domestic problems. Throughout this personal record, we are made 
aware of the Bryant family + as a whole: its roots in Massachusetts 
as deep as the founding of the nation; its firm transplantation to 
Illinois; and its sturdy offshoot in Kansas. Peter Bryant’s life is a 
part of the Bryant family chronicle, and that chronicle is part of the 
westward movement. 

The correspondence here brought together ? consists of 54 letters, 


Donatp M. Murray and poem M. Ropney are professors of English at Northern 
—— University, DeKalb, 1 


Peter’s paternal te after whom he was named, was Dr. Peter Bryant (1767- 
1820) of ee, ass., who in 1792 marri pated seach Snell (1768-1847) of wird 
ton. Their children were Austin (1793-1866); William Cullen, the famous poet (1794- 
1879); a, Peter’s father demany 27 Sarah S oj (1802-? ); Peter Rush, later called 
Arthur ( 803-1883 ); Louisa Charity (1807-1868); and John Howard (1807-1902). Austin, 
yrus, =. Louisa, John Howard, and Sarah, Sat, the matriarch of the family, emi- 
grated = Illinois in the — 1830's with the H hire colony from Cummington. See 
Srenk ayente tt Jacksonville,” Li the Illinois State Historical Society, 
aa = 18 (1925), hy 218-227, and George V. Bohman, “A Poet’s Mother: Sarah 
an Bryant in Illinois,” in ibid., v. 31 (1933), pp. 166-189. 

2. The present editors are indebted to Mrs. Frank L. Davis of Holton, the granddaughter 
of Peter Bryant, for FR Bay to publish this correspondence, and to Mrs. Christian G. Heck, 
chairman, and Mrs. Bryant of the Bureau County (Illinois) Historical Society Museum 
committee for their indispensable aid in reproducing the correspondence. The letters used are 
preserved in the Bureau a Cust Illinois) Historical Society Museum at Princeton, Ill., and 
in the New York Public Library, of which institutions have given valuable assistance as 
well as permissicn to publish. 

(320) 
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written between the years 1854, when Peter completed his formal 
schooling in Princeton, IIl., and 1906, a few years before his death 
in Holton. The present editors have divided the letters into groups 
representing three distinct periods of his life: 


1854-1861: Illinois boyhood, migration west, pioneering in northeastern 
Kansas, jayhawking in Missouri. 

1862-1864: Return to Illinois, service in the Vicksburg campaign, conva- 
lescence. 

1865-1906: Farming and civic leadership in Jackson county, Kansas. 


Born on June 2, 1837, Peter Bryant grew up on his father’s farm 
in Princeton, Bureau county, II]. The few early letters and school 
compositions that have been preserved from this period show that 
he enjoyed an active, outdoor boyhood. “I like to hunt first rate,” 
he wrote at the age of 14. “Sometimes I have seen wild turkies 
[sic] ® and deer while hunting cattle, and very often when I chased 
them they would lead me to the cattle, and if I had a gun with me, 
I would have shot at them.” * 

He attended a private school in Princeton, the “Smith Institute,” 
from which he graduated in the spring of 1854 at the age of 16. 
It was perhaps from his teacher here, as well as from his very 
literate father and uncles,5 that he first acquired a taste for writing. 
Naturally enough, boys who were in school during the years just 
following the Compromise of 1850 wrote essays on the slavery issue. 
Peter wrote at least two conservative pieces on the effects of emanci- 
pation in the British West Indies ® and participated in a lively dis- 
cussion of slavery with his abolitionist Aunt Melissa of Massachu- 
setts. 


8. As an adult, Peter wrote with very creditable accuracy in spelling and grammar, 
generally speaking. In all the subsequent letters, however, the present editors have found it 
advisable to regularize his spelling (except in proper names), to provide minimum and 
—= unctuation whenever necessary, and to make certain paragraph divisions for the 

e 

4, “The — of Wenting,* a school composition dated Princeton, Il., January 2, 
a ye Manuscript room © the New York Public Library, hereafter referred to as 


a Peter’s father Cyrus (1799-1865) was educated at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
{ Pagsotoer “ at Troy, N.Y., and lectured for a time at Round Hill school at 
pton, Mass. According to a Bureau county histcrian, he was well versed in the 
aaa and “natural philosophy”: “Probably no one in Illinois at the time of his arrival 
here had as broad a knowledge of those subjects as Cyrus Bryant.” He was also something 
of a musician and a writer of verse.—George B. Harrington, Past and Present of Bureau 
County, IUinois (Chicago, 1906). His 700-volume library at Princeton, Ill., which was 
inspected by the present editors, was remarkably extensive, in both science "and belles-lettres. 
The liter work of William Cullen Bryant needs no explanation, but it should be men- 
tioned “e er ; ae of the family did some writing. John Howard Bryant was the 
author of three ks of verse. Arthur , Bryant wrote an authoritative book on tree culture 
and a long poem nyt A “Emigration.” Other Bryants wrote various pieces of occasional 
verse and prose which may be seen in The Bryant Record (Princeton, ii, 1898). Peter’s 
own literary ef'orts consist of the letters here published, certain pieces in The Bryant Record, 
and a long poem entitled The Old os Story (Holton, 1897), which is mentioned in con- 
nection with his letter of September 13, 1 
6. “The Effects of the Susnstestion of ‘eer in the British West Indies,” undated; 
and another untitled, undated essay on the same subject, both in N.Y. P.L. Peter appar- 
ently depended on Henry Nelson Coleridge’s Six Months in the West Indices in 1825 (Lon- 
don, 1826) for information and opinion. 
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Naturally enough, too, he dreamed of adventure on the frontier, 
A composition written in 1850 mentioned the wildcat killer, Davy 
Crockett, and the charms of Oregon and the Indian territory. “It 
is very mountains [sic] and abounds in horse thieves and catfish.” 
The composition began with these verses, entitled “The Far Of 
West”: 

Away, Away to the far off West 

To the land of the prairie all so blest, 

There lives the wolf and the grizzly bear 

That will a man in pieces tear. 

Of white men only a few, 

Only the brave and the true 

Have ventured to the far off West, 

To the land of the prairie all so blest. [N. Y. P. L.] 


Although these lines did not presage a poetic career like that of 
Peter’s famous uncle, William Cullen Bryant, they are evidence of 
literary stirrings within the boy and a certain indication of his ro- 
mantic interest in the West. 

From the Smith school, Peter went to Knox College, in Gales- 
burg, Ill. There are only two letters, both of 1854, written from 
the college, and how long he was a student there is not certain. 
There is no doubt, however, that the far-off West continued to lure 
him. 

On April 6 or 7, 1859, Peter Bryant set off for Pike’s Peak, prob- 
ably accompanied by his Princeton friends Frank Pomeroy and 
Henry and Frank Dee.” He at first intended to become a miner 
in the gold “diggings,” located in what was then western Kansas 
territory, but shortly after the end of May he and Frank found 
themselves no further on their journey than eastern Kansas terri- 
tory, where the two young IIlinoisans decided to file claims in Jack- 
son county. For many months Peter labored on the land with his 
friend Frank, meanwhile feeling keenly the excitement of the 
times and sharing his Kansas friends’ animosity toward the Mis- 
sourians. Then, in May, 1861, just over two years after he had 
said goodby to his brother Cullen in Bulbona Grove west of 
Princeton, Peter joined a volunteer rifle company in Holton, and 
was off “jayhawking.” 

The first letter of this period of Peter’s life (1854-1861) is ad- 
dressed to a cousin, presumably Emily Maria Everett, who was two 


. J. Frank Pomeroy’s son is living in Holton at the present time (1958). Frank and 

see letters of May 25, 1859, and April 13, 1862) mav be among the seven sons 

Dee, a ent ceton, Ill., citizen mentioned in H. C. Bradsby, History of 

Bureau County, Illinois (Chicago, 1885), p. 706, and in Harrington, op. cit., p. 104 
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years Peter's junior and the daughter of Dr. Oliver and Emily 
Everett, of Dixon, Ill. “Em” was to write to Peter frequently, in 
later years, until her death, of consumption, in 1863. The two other 
cousins mentioned are Elijah (1836-1892), son of John Howard and 
Harriet Wiswall Bryant, and Julian, son of Austin and Adeline 
Plummer Bryant. Born November 9, 1836, less than a year before 
Peter, Julian was to have a brilliant career as an officer in the 33d 
regiment, Illinois volunteers, and afterward as a colonel of a colored 
regiment. He was drowned in the Brazos river, Texas, May 14, 
1865. 
II. Tre Letters, 1854-1861 


Princeton, March 20th, 1854 
Dear Cousin [Emity] 

I received your letter in due time and was well pleased with it. There is but 
little news here. Our school was out last week on Friday afternoon. We had 
the “grand finale.” We had two papers or written pamphlets containing the 
compositions of the scholars, one edited by the ladies called the “Guiding Star,” 
and the other by the gentlemen named “Echo from Luckesdom.” I thought 
they were pretty good. We also had several declamations all of which were 
very well spoken. For my part, I spoke “Mazzini’s § proclamation to the Italian 
people.” 

I believe the examination proved satisfactory both to teacher, scholars, and 
parents; at any rate, all seemed well pleased. We gave one teacher a present 
of Shakespeare’s works & Byron’s Poems with two or three other large books 
all of which cost about ten dollars. Julian Bryant ® made a farewell speech; a 
large part of the school was affected to tears. The school had on badges; the 
girls wore a boro knot on the side of their heads, and the boys a triangle on 
the left breast. You say in your letter that you take Harper’s Magazine; Cullen 
and I also take it; I think the best story is about the fellow setting down in the 
paint: the “Sword of Mauley” !° in the January number. Father takes Putnam’s 
Monthly, but I think I had rather have Harper’s. 

As for shooting, there is not much game around now but geese and ducks, 
and we have to go five or six miles out on the prairie; then they are sometimes 
very shy, and we can’t tell when we are going to get any. It is pretty near time 
for pigeons if they come around this spring. I saw a deer yesterday, and Cousin 
Elijah shot at one the other day. The blackbirds have just begun to come 
around. We will have glorious fun popping them over. 

The weather is and has been very fine for the past two weeks. The man that 
we have on the farm is one of the laziest fellows that ever was. He has run in 

8. The Italian patriot Guiseppi Mazzini (1805-1873). Peter probably used the 
treatise entitled “An Essay on the Duties of — Addressed to hate ny eV of whic 
1-4 were available in translation b illiam Cullen Bryant’s last Po blic inn ~ 


livered just before his death in TST, we rae a a. to Mazzini, at the unveiling of the Italian’s 
statue in Central Park, New York 
9. Julian, Peter’s classmate, ne povesie his eloquence in several forthrigh moving 
letters to the boys’ uncle William Cullen Bryant, editor of the New York Evening Post, in a 
denunciation of the debasement of Colored troops by Northern officers during the Civil War. 
10. “The Sword of Mauley,” Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, New York, v. 8 (Janu- 
ary, 1854), pp. 239-248. It is a rather gothic tale, reminiscent of Hawthorne's The 
of Seven ‘ables. The incident that caught Peter’s fancy is a minor one: a young man inad- 
vertently sits down on a painter’s palette and gets paint all over his “pantaloons.” 
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debt to a merchant in town and has got mad at him and will not pay him, 
He has taken advantage of the law, which allows him $60, and has nothing 
that the merchant can get hold of. Father has turned him off and got another 
man by the name of Davis. I guess he is rather smarter than the other one, 
for he has got his wheat in, and Hinres did not get his oats in until the 12th 
of April, and he had no wheat. I had quite a tumble yesterday. I went to 
take a colt over to a Mr. Clapps,!! who lives about 3 miles. I rode the colt 
and led another horse which I was going to ride home. When I had got about 
a mile, the horse which I led broke the halter and got away. I could not catch 
her, so I thought I would take the colt along down there, but it would not go 
& I had no switch and could do nothing but cluck. Finally he reared up and 
fell over backwards on to me, which stunned me, and the first thing I knew 
there I was flying along rail road speed, heels upwards. One of my feet had 
stuck in the stirrup, and the colt dragged me about 10 rods when the girth band 
broke and I felt him kick me twice. I tried to get up and saw the colt about 
% of a mile off “homeward bound” going at “pretty big licks.” I picked up the 
saddle and started off towards home. Pretty soon a boy who had seen my 
performance came up with a buggy and took me home. I am not very badly 
hurt and intend to go to work again tomorrow if it don’t rain, though there 
are pretty strong signs of it now. 
[Letter unsigned, remainder presumably lost.] 

The letter by Peter which follows is to his aunt, Melissa Everett 
Dawes, sister of Peter’s mother, Julia Everett, and wife of Francis H. 
Dawes, of Cummington, Mass. Aunt Melissa took a great deal of 
interest in Peter and his younger brother Marcus, and made at least 
one visit to Princeton, II]. In a letter of April 28, 1854, she had pro- 
vided Peter with an extensive and ardent lecture on abolition. “You 
probably know, Peter, that I have from my childhood been an out 
and out Abolitionist, and I glory in the name, for I know it is the 
cause of Christ. It is a cause allied hard on to the bleeding Calvary. 
Every bone and sinew of my body is anti-slavery, and I wax stronger 
and stronger in the cause every hour I live.” Judging from Peter's 
school compositions on emancipation and from this letter by Melissa, 
the boy was at this time no radical. Melissa’s letter had continued: 
“You said some things in your letter which you probably did not 
mean. Now I would not allow myself ever to speak a word favor- 
ing that corrupt system, be it said ever so thoughtlessly.” 

In his answering letter, given below, Peter stated his position on 
slavery—as of the year 1854—and then gave the news on Princeton’s 
latest participation in the great debate of the time. The Joshua R. 
Giddings whom he referred to was the prominent antislavery 
leader from Ohio. A biographer of Greeley, speaking of the year 
1860, calls Giddings “the messiah of the abolitionists . . . ven- 


cit., pp. 482, 483, mentions a Seth C. Clapp (3888-1671) and 
a John &> Cisite n880), both of whom were farmers in Bureau county 
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erable with age.” “Little Dug” was, of course, Stephen A. Douglas. 
Owen Lovejoy (1811-1864) was the brother of Elijah P. Lovejoy, the 
abolitionist martyr of Alton, Il]. Owen, who shared his brother's 
principles, was a free-soil statesman, Congregational minister, and 
“underground railroad” operator in Princeton. He was much ad- 
mired by the Bryants. 


PRINCETON [IxLu.], Nov. 10th, ’54 
[Presumably to AUNT MeE.issa Dawes] 


It has been some time since I wrote to you, and I sometimes think you have 
got angry “because forsooth I tossed not on high my ready cap” upon hear- 
ing your glorious sentiments on the subject of slavery, but I believe you prom- 
ised to not get angry if I would not. I don’t think I am much more cross- 
grained than usual about it. As I wrote in my last that I was not in favor 
of slavery, I suppose you thought that I was well enough off, that there was 
no need of writing to me any more. If that is the case, I think I shall have 
to turn pro-slavery again. There are some good things in the Whig party 
and some in the Democratic, but if the fugitive slave bill is a test of the Whig 
party and the Nebraska Bill a test of the Democratic party, I belong to neither. 
They call all that are not Democrats, abolitionists, out here, but I am not an 
abolitionist not because I don’t like the name, but because I am not in favor 
of the abolition of slavery, neither am I in favor of the extension. If the 
masters can be paid for their slaves, then let them go; if not, work God’s own 
good time to overthrow it. 

Our town has got to be “considerable pumpkins.” It has got a rail road 
and has lately been honored with the visits of two great and mighty men; 
namely, Old Josh Giddings and Little Dug. Mr. Giddings made a very able 
speech, denouncing, of course, the Nebraska Bill, Giant, and all of his followers. 
Little Dug came here escorted by his half dozen worshipers (all there is in 
Princeton). They had arranged seats in front of the court house, where 
Giddings spoke (probably to deceive the people) as if they were going to 
have great times. As soon as the little fellow got here from the cars, he went 
into an office and held a short consultation while one or two of his party 
went and drummed up all the rowdies they could find. They then rushed 
up into the court room and filled up as much space as they could. Then 
Col. Thompson,!2 the main prop, stuck his head out of the window and gave 
notice that the Giant was too unwell to speak out of doors. Before beginning 
his speech, he offered to let the “black Republicans” send out their David to 
battle with him. 

First he would speak % of an hour, then our man (Lovejoy) might speak 
% of an hour. After that he would answer him. The first speech he talked 
pretty decent with as good argument as might be expected. L[ovejoy] then 
commenced and knocked over all opposition and was going on at a great rate 
when tap, tap, went the chairman’s hammer and he must stop. Then up 
jumped our little man, and such a volume of billingsgate as issued from his 
mouth for two hours and a half I never heard before. When he had got 


12. J. V. Thompson, a Bureau county farmer who was at one time sheriff and who was 
aan. prominent in civic affairs. Douglas was his political idol.—Bradsby, op. cit., pp. 297, 
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through, his friends set up a demoniacal how] of triumph which I never wish 
to hear again. I think the Anti-Nebraska army is stronger than before. They 
will certainly elect all the officers on that side. But I must stop writing poli- 
tics, or like you I won't get in any news. 

Uncle Arthur’s house was burnt down lately. They are fitting it up again. 
They stay at Uncle Austin’s now. They saved most of their furniture. There 
is considerable sickness about here now. 

Our folks are all well. [Unsigned] 


This particular correspondence between Peter and Aunt Melissa 
ended inconclusively with a letter from Melissa dated November 
24, 1854. She was still attempting to convert her young nephew to 
the righteous cause: 


You say you think you will have to turn pro-slavery again in order to get a 
letter from me. What does that mean? That you have once been pro-slavery? 
From present appearances I should judge that you were not very thoroughly 
converted from it yet. Rather a curious jumble one is in, to be denouncing the 
old parties that are all festered and rotten in the corruption of slavery. You 
denounce these parties . . . and then you say you are not abolitionist. 


Peter’s conversion to the abolitionist cause was to await his arrival 
in “bleeding Kansas” five years later. 

In the meantime Peter was corresponding with various school 
friends in a lighter vein and on subjects of more immediate—and 
probably of more emotional—interest than slavery. One of these 
letters was to his “Smithsonian” classmate, Z. S. Hills, who later be- 
came a teacher, then a school principal, and finally a lawyer. At 
the time, Hills was probably working as a store clerk in Lamoille, 
Bureau county, IIl. 

PRINCETON [Ixx.] Aug. 6th ’54 
FrienpD Huis. 

I wrote to you about four or five weeks ago and have received no answer, so 
I concluded that my letter must have been miscarried. I have not got any news 
to tell you as there is no school, so I certainly can’t tell you about the girls. 
There is no blackberries down to the lake. If there was, I don’t know but we 
might possibly drum up a load to go a blackberrying. 

By the way, I am coming up there one of these days to see you and those 
pretty girls that you write of, probably this week or next. But I have some 
news yet. I understand that some of our Princeton girls are counterfeit. They 
paint themselves and daub on rouge. I hope there are not many such, for I 
know that you don’t like to kiss cheeks that are more bitter than sweet, if they 
are redder, than I do. 

This is a short letter, but my time is up and I must stop. Please write as 
soon as you secure this so as to let me know if you are alive and “stomping.” 

Your truly 
PETER BRYANT 


[On left-hand margin, in Peter’s hand: “Not Sent.”] 
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Although existing college records do not list his name, the follow- 
ing two letters indicate that Peter Bryant was enrolled at Knox Col- 
lege, in Galesburg, Ill., for at least a part of the academic year 
1854-1855. Founded a year after Peter’s birth, the college was lo- 
cated about 70 miles southwest of his Princeton home. Inasmuch 
as this distance would entail a two- to three-day journey by horse- 
back in those days, Peter was effectively isolated from home and 
friends from the beginning to the end of a school term, even at 
Christmas. As noted in his first letter, the westward extension of 
the railroad from Chicago had just reached Galesburg during his 
fall term via the Central Military Tract railroad, which extended 
from Galesburg to Mendota, IIl., where it connected with the Au- 
rora extension of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

The Charles Bryant mentioned in the first letter was Peter’s first 
cousin, the son of Peter’s Uncle Austin and Aunt Adeline Plummer 
Bryant, of Princeton. The college records show that Charles gradu- 
ated from Knox, with a degree of bachelor of arts, in 1858. The 
cosigner of the two letters, who appears to have been Peter's col- 
lege roommate, probably was Calvin E. Winship of Princeton, who 
later served in the 33d regiment of Illinois volunteers during the 
Civil War and died at Memphis in 1862. 


Knox Co.uecr [GaLessunc, ILu.] Dec. 8th 1854 

Dear FRIEND 

I received your letter last evening. Was glad to hear from you. I have re- 
ceived two letters from Henry Martin since I have been here. They laid the 
C M T RR into town today. It was fun to see some of the people here who 
never saw a locomotive before scatter when the old gentleman whistled. The 
school is very full this winter, nearly three hundred in it. There are about 
twenty in my class, Charles Bryant among them. Ch wanted me to tell you 
to write to him and tell Cullen 1° to write, too. Tell him I want him to write 
to me, too. I like the company here very well. There is not so much rowdy- 
ism going on here as there is in Princeton. But I do not like the situation near 
so well. It is so far from the woods. I like to have a place near the woods 
where we can take a walk once in a while in the shade. Write soon and tell 
me how all the folks are getting along. For instance, Elijah 14 and Sylesta, 
Henry 15 and Pauline. When their weddings are coming off, for I want to 
ey Bay yg By ny hy oy FP 7 8 4 - 
partment of the United States army during the last year of the Civil War and for some time 
thereafter, was ted to major in 1891, retired in 1894, and died in Alameda, Calif.— 


Journal the State Historical Society, v. 35 (1942), . 344, 346. “ 
et cay aie Gis te toes years. » wD wae om 


a Presumably Peter’s cousin Elijah Bryant, son of John Howard and Harriet Wiswall 


15. The Henry Martin referred to in the letter of Christmas, 1854, below. Henry Martin 
and the girls here mentioned have so far ri unidentifiable. Henry apparently put off 
ay until 1862 (see letter of April 15, 1862, below), and Elijah married Laura Smith, 
not “ ylesta 
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be [sic] to them. Tell Elijah I want him to write and tell me all about it. Give 
my love to all inquiring friends. 
Yours truly 
PETER BRYANT C. E. Winsuipe 

P. S. I will insert the following lines for Henry’s benefit: 

Lest Henry think he is supreme 

There is a stage line runs between 

And many a line may o’er it fly 

And tur his gladness into woe 


Knox Coiiece [Gaessurc, Itu.] Christmas /54 
Dear FRIEND, 

I wish you a Merry Christmas. I received your letter of the 15th inst. last 
Saturday eve. I am well and hope you are the same. I received a letter from 
Henry Martin the same day I received yours. He said he had a first-rate time 
on Thanksgiving day; spent the evening with Dear Paulina. I have just 
answered his letter. Gave him a lecture on using tobacco. Did not let him 
know that I had heard that he had commenced chewing tobacco. Told him 
that no lady would admire a tobacco chewer and smoker, and I knew Paulina 
did not. Told him I hoped he would prove worthy of her company. 

I hope your Princeton Institute will prosper and become a great and flourish- 
ing institute and send out men to fill the seats of the legislature and Congress 
and also to fill the President’s chair. Tell Lucien Smith that I am beginning 
to think he don’t care anything about me. I wrote a letter to him when I first 
came down here, and he has not answered it yet, or if he has the letter did not 
come here. I am not going to write till he answers that, but think as much of 
him as ever. Tell H. Elliott 1° to write and all others of my old friends. Mr. 
Goodrich (that went to school there last winter) is down here, is going to 
commence with the Prep class next term. 

Write soon 
Yours with much respect 
PeTeR Bryant C. E. WinsHIP 


For approximately three years following his Knox College ex- 
perience, Peter remained in Princeton, IIl., working on his father’s 
farm. Letters written to him by his cousin Emily Everett and 
various friends 1" indicate that he was enjoying an active social life, 
particularly in exchange visits with his Everett cousins of Dixon, 
Ill. These letters, moreover, show that he had a continuing desire 
to go west. 


16. Presumably Isaac H. Elliott, one of Peter’s more illustrious friends. Elliott was born 
in 1837, graduated from the University of Michigan in 1861, was made captain of Princetcn’s 
E Company of the 33d Illinois volunteers (in which Julian Bryant enlisted), and was pro- 
moted Brevet Brigadier General in 1865. After the war Elliott was elected treasurer of 
Bureau county, ran for congress in 1872, was a Garfield elector in 1880, and was adjutant 
general of Tkncis,. 1881-1884. In 1884 he went into the cattle business in New Mexico. 
a married Elizabeth Denham, stepdaughter of Owen Lovejoy, referred to above.—See Isaac 

H. Elliott, History of the Thirty-Third enw - Illinois Veteran Volunteer Infantry (Gibson 
City, tl., 1902), pp. 11, 12, and Bradsby, op. . 518. Peter kept in close touch with 
Elliott’s war career. See fy Ay yh sy an “March 2, 1862, below. 

17. N.Y.P.L. has letters covering bs > posted January 1, 1855, to July 25, 1858, ad- 
dressed to Peter by the following elissa E. Dawes, Z. S. Hills, ily Everett, E. T. 


Carpenter, Elijah Bryan Bryant, Robert Hi. D Davis, ond Destin GAL 
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As early as the fall of 1856, Peter apparently planned to seek his 
future in the Western territories, with an inclination particularly 
toward the strife-torn but promising region west of Missouri. On 
October 23, 1856, his cousin Emily wrote: “Do you expect to go to 
Kanzas soon? You seem to be so anxious to go.” The reasons for 
his delay can only be supposition, but the fact that he was only 19 
and still a minor might have prevented him from taking such a bold 
step at that time. A romantic reader might detect a wistful note 
in Emily’s letter, and even unsentimental readers must allow for 
the strong emotional ties of home, family, and the many Princeton 
friends. 

Whatever his reasons, Peter waited three more years, correspond- 
ing meanwhile with friends like Robert H. Davis, who wrote to 
Peter on April 20, 1857, about plowing and hunting on a Minnesota 
claim. Then, in the spring of 1859, Peter’s plans finally took shape. 
On April 6, just two months before his 22d birthday, he started out 
with three friends for Pike’s Peak in western Kansas territory. The 
many letters that he wrote home, especially those to his two 
brothers, provide his own first-hand narrative of experiences that 
were crucial not only in his own life but in the development of the 
Trans-Mississippi region and in the national history. 

The following group of 22 letters, written between May 26, 1859, 
and October 13, 1861, forms a fairly coherent and self-explanatory 
account. In these letters, Peter describes vividly the hazards and 
frustrations of homesteading on the Middle Border, and the eco- 
nomic and political conditions under which he strove. Of particular 
interest to the student of national and regional history are his ex- 
uberant outburst on the election of Lincoln in his letter of November 
11, 1860; his ironic account of the political machinations of James H. 
Lane and Samuel C. Pomeroy in the letters of March 10, 1861, ff.; his 
observations on the gathering of volunteer troops in Kansas, in his 
letters of April 21, 1861, ff.; and the fast-paced little narrative of his 
“jayhawking” experiences in his letters of September 1, 1861, ff. 

This first phase of Peter’s new life in the West ends with his reali- 
zation that border-state guerrilla excursions were not going to decide 
the national issue, and his resolution to return to Illinois and join the 
volunteer forces being recruited from his old home county. By 
January 3, 1862, he was back in Princeton, preparing for the second 
phase of his life as a Northern soldier in Grant’s Western campaign. 

The first letter finds Peter Bryant in one of the new settlements 
beyond the Missouri: 


22—8670 
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Topeka, K[ansas] T[ennrrory] May 26 [1859] 
Dear FATHER 

Our Pikes Peak operation has “gin out.” We traveled about 80 miles west 
of St. Jo. During this travel we met about a thousand teams returning towards 
the diggings 18 with very unfavorable reports, so we concluded to go south 
and have got thus far. We are trying to get a job of breaking now. We can 
find a great plenty if we will take land or stock 19 for pay. 

Cash money is very scarce here, and if we can find a job, we can get 
$3.00 per acre for it or $7.00 in trade. 

There are some splendid prairie claims 2° to be had about here, but no 
timber. The best timber that I have seen is not half as good as that of 
Bureau Co. It sells from $5.00 to $20 per acre. 

I want to take a claim but have not money enough to pay for it. I have 
$36 in cash and my cattle and provisions and want to make all I can. 

If you will buy me a land warrant for a quarter section, I will pay you up 
with ten per cent interest as soon as I can. Land is to be sold here on the 
15th of August at auction, and they will not take warrants for pay, so if [I] 
get one I will have to preempt. They are worth $165 here. I am going to 
look around a little as soon as we get the teams to work. I think I shall go 
to Emporia and see what the Judge 2! can tell me. 

We are all well. Henry Dee talks of going home if we will buy him out, 
and I think we will. Greeley 22 spoke here last night. I did not hear him. 

I am writing this in the Post Office and must stop for the mail is going out. 

Yours 
PETER BRYANT 
Direct to Topeka K T 
Topexa [Kansas Territory] July S$rd 1859 
Dear BrotHER [presumably Marcus} 

I received your letter of June 12th some time ago and was so confounded 
glad to hear from home again. Yours and fathers were the first letters that I 
had after I came here, and it was so long that I didn’t know but you had all 
forgotten me. I have been laying up for ten or twelve days with the typhus 
fever, but am about well now. We are having some pretty warm weather 
here nowadays. I believe this country is a little ahead of II. in that line. 
Corn about here looks pretty well. There is a field in sight of my window 


18. Probably an error for “from the diggings,” i.e., the pining camps along Cherry 


Creek, Colo., where gold had been discovered in 1858. See another reference by Peter to “hs 
original intention of going to Pike’s Peak, in his hrst letter dated April 7, 1861. 
19. In his Information for Kanzas Immigrants (Boston, 1856), p. 8, Thomas H. Webb. 
of the New England Emigrant Aid Company, informed prospective settlers in 1856 that 
“the price of good working —— horses, cows, &c., is nearly the same in Kanzas and its 
a as in New England; perha = rather cheaper. The price of cows has heretofore ranged 
from $25 to $35; oxen per yom, rom $50 to $100; horses from $75 to $100 each; common 
sheep from $1.50 to $2.50 ea 

20. Methods by which well land could be acquired during this period included: pub- 
lic land sales, pre-emption under the act of 1841, the sale of Indian lands, and land 
warrants issued under military bounty acts. 

21. The “Judge” is C. F, Eichaker (often translated to “Oakfield”), a German immi- 
grant befriended and financially aided by Peter’s father. Eichaker settled on the Neosho 
near Emporia, at the same time, approximately, that Peter settled in Jackson county. Six 
letters (1862-1864) by Eichaker are preserved in N. Y. P. L. and one in the museum of the 
Bureau County Historical Society, at Princeton, Ill. 


22. In 1859 Horace Greeley took a long-contemplated trip to California, making po- 
litical speeches as he went west. In Kansas he aired one of his favorite ideas—the abolition 
of a standing army.—Glyndon G. VanDeusen, Horace Greeley: Nineteenth-Century Crusader 
(Philadelphia, 1953), p. 230. Greeley is reported to have said, after his visit to Kansas, 

“The twin curses of Kansas, now that Border Ruffians have stopped ravaging her, are Land 
Speculators and One Horse Politicians.”—Alice Nichols, Bleeding Kansas seer, Sd 1954), 
p. 258. For Peter’s views on Greeley as a politician, see letter of August 28, 
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where it is as high as a man’s shoulders just as it stands without stretching 
the leaves. Wheat is about all ripe, and some of the farmers have got done 
cutting. They have not got to raising such thundering fields yet as they do 
in the old country, but they generally have 15 or 20 acres, Farming is not 
carried on very largely yet, but I think it will be some time. At any rate, 
they have got a mighty soil to back them. All the objection I see is that there 
is not half timber enough, although what there is, is pretty well scattered and 
generally not of the best quality. 

Game is very scarce right about here with the exception of rabbits, prairie 
chickens, and quails. They are plenty as any one could wish. There are some 
wolves, but we can hardly ever get a sight of them. The Pottawattamie Indian 
Reservation bounds the town on the north and west, and we see considerable of 
the Indians. They lounge around town a good deal, and most of them are will- 
ing to drink all the whiskey they can get. The Squaws are just as fierce as any 
of them for it. I met a drove of Squaws the other day. Three of them were 
girls and tolerable good looking, and they hailed me with “How.” I said “how,” 
then “Where goin’?” “Up creek.” “Where from?” “Topeka. Any tobac’?” 
“No.” “Any Whisk’?” “No.” “Ugh, ugh,” and they went on. 

I suppose if I had had the “whisk” I could have lit on their fections like a 
hot pancake, but as it was I was “no good,” and they didn’t care anything 
about me. —There is going to be a circus in town this week, and they say 
the whole tribe will turn out then. If they do, I will bet we will see some fun. 
Every Indian has his pony, and some of the old coves have thirty or forty. 
The Squaws ride straddle, but with short stirrups so as to bring their knees 
nearly up to their chins. The little Indians can shoot the bow and arrow pretty 
well. I have seen the whites split a stick and put in the edge of a five-cent 
piece and stick it up four or five rods off, and they would generally knock it 
out within five shots. The one that shot it had it— 

You ask if there are any strawberries here. Well, I only lit on two or three 
good patches, but the Squaws bring in lots of them. You can buy a six-quart 
pailful for 15 cents. I saw more mulberries when I went down on the Cotton- 
wood than I ever saw in my life before, but they have all gone long ago. 
Blackberries are getting ripe now. Strawberries are about gone on the Ist of 
June. We are going buffalo hunting this fall. We would like to have some of 
you fellows along, for instance Lige and Kit and the rest of you— 

Pete 

Tell Lige to kick Helen’s starn and bid her good bye [insertion at top of 
last page] 

Give us all the news and girl affairs when you write. Your last was first- 
rate in that respect— Frank sends his respects and Chet 23 his. Tell Lige to 
write to Peter [insertion at top of first page] 


Hotton [Kansas Territory] Aug. 2lst 1859 
Dear BroTHerR [presumably Marcus] 

Your letter of July 24th has been on hand a good while, but I have only 
just got on hand to answer it. It is awful hot weather just now, and we work 
about as hard as we “darn please,” but that takes all the time, so I cen’t get 
much to write. 

23. “Chet,” Chet’s sister, and his girl are mentioned frequently in subsequent letters. 


See below, letters of February 12, 1860, and March 2, 1862. Possibly this is Chester Tracy, 
who was wounded in the battle of Yazoo Pass. See letter of April 19, 1863, and note. 
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We are cutting hay now-a-days. I tell you, when it comes to swinging an 
old grass-hook all day and then to rake it up with a hand rake, it is as old 
Mother Eaton said about the sage, “tryin’ to one’s soul,” especially in this 
frying weather, and Lord knows my embryo farm can’t begin to sport a mower 
yet. There have lots of other things got to come first. Yet, far away in the 
dim vista of the future methinks I see the scarcely visible outlines of a mower 
hard at work sawing down the prairie grass, and—and—and me a-driving— 
but hold on, who is that out there breaking his back over that crooked stick— 
ah, that is different, that is Pete today. 

Now say that “you should think one claim would be rather small for two of 
us.” It is, but I had rather have fifty acres and thirty of timber in one lot 
than a whole quarter of prairie without a stick within three or four miles of 
it. 80 acres will be as much as I want to farm at present, and when I want 
more there is lots of it close by. There is always somebody willing to sell. 

Things must look pretty sleek about home, now that you have got a new 
fence, if you keep the weeds down, which of course you do. Mother will see 
to that. 

About that school— Instead of getting Green meyered [?] myself, I have 
performed the operation on them, 

I afterwards found out that it was a real Missouri border ruffian den, and 
they have fusses there every little while, so I told them I didn’t want it. 

Their wages at present are $25 per month and board. I am going to try 
te get a school about here if I can. The one I spoke of is down by the river. 
I am well acquainted with the school commissioner for this county, and he will 
want my vote for circuit clerk, so I think there is a pretty good chance if I 
am in time, and I'll see to that.?4 

Buffaloes can be found 100 miles west of here on the Republican Fork. 
I was talking about it with an Indian the other day, and here is what he said— 
“Ugh, heap, heap Ingen kill heap one, two, tree, hunner—heap white man— 
no Pawnee.” —That means that he saw lots, his party killed 300, he saw a 
great many white hunters, but no Pawnees. —lIt looks mighty “jubus” about 
our getting off this fall, there is so much work to do. Still, I am in hopes we 
may. —aA hundred miles probably looks a good ways to you, but it is noth- 
ing after you get out here. You can see 25 of it at one stretch. When a 
man has got 30 or 40 miles to go, he makes nothing of trotting it out on shanks 
hosses, Still, I think it is considerable easier to ride. 

I wish you would send me some receipts for making different kinds of 
sauce, or tell the girls to— We haven't had any in all summer, and to go all 
winter without is most too hard. We can get tomatoes and grapes and cu- 
cumbers and I don’t know what all. We have the darndest kind of living 
here. Sometimes it is all pancakes, sometimes all something else. Once we 
lived for three weeks on nothing but mush and milk, We have tried most 
everything, codfish not excepted, and I can go it as well as anybody. I think 
it would do you good in the feed line to come out here. They have the 
nastiest women here that I ever saw, and I can beat half of them cooking. 
Not all the women are nasty, but a “heap.” 

PETE 


24. Peter did eventually do some school t for a time at least. See F P 
roy’s letter of February 11, 1861, and Peter’s iter of March 10, 1861. ee Frank Pome- 
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Hoxton K[ansas] T[znnirory] Sept 25th /59 
Dear BroTHER [presumably Marcus] 

I received your letter of Sept. 11th. I was very glad to hear from home 
again. It seemed almost an age since I had a letter. I was thinking about go- 
ing to meeting today, but as it was a wet, misty kind of a day and the preaching 
is a mile and a half off, I think I won’t go. We don’t have any regular preach- 
ing here, but once in a while a Methodist comes along, and now and then a 
“local” will get up and spout. It would be a good place for a smart young 
man to get a start. The preachers here are generally rather poor, dry concerns 
and, like Charles, would do well to “go and leave their bones” somewhere. 

I am glad you have got the work so well along. It certainly is something 
strange to get done haying before the Ist of Sept. We have got about 16 tons 
cut, and I think we will cut a little more. We are engaged in building a log- 
cabin now, and it is awful on breeches. Frank has filed a prairie claim one 
mile west of us, and by paying half I can have the benefit of his preemption 
right, as he did of mine, and we have a year’s time to pay it in, and I hope by 
that time to be able to pay up all I owe on this claim. I wish you would ask 
father if he wants my note for the amount of that land warrant, or does he 
think I am trustable without it. I should think it would be better to have it, 
so if I should happen to “go by Davy” he would be all right. 

Our new claim has got a stone quarry on one corner, has plenty of stock 
water, and is on the whole a very good claim. 

There are several claims taken in this neighborhood after the sales, though 
there was only one lost by an actual settler, and that was through carelessness. 

We are having fine weather, no frost yet. We have had some little of the 
ague.25 At one time all three of us were shaking. I suspect it would kind 
0 tickle you to see us shake some of these hot days, but come to the stern 
reality of the thing and it ain’t quite so funny. 

However, we took a dose of quinine each and got a bottle of Ayers Ague 
Cure 26 and have got bravely over it now, and you may bet we ain’t sorry. Our 
“Sass” 27 operation I think are done for. We have nothing to keep it in, and 
we can’t get jars this side of Leavenworth. 

We live pretty high now. We have taters, beans, tomatoes, corn dodgers, 
and all the melons we want to roll in. We have got about 1% bushels of shucked 
hazel nuts (the benefits of ague). And on our claim there are more than fifty 
bushels of black walnuts. Then besides we have got a lot of dried grapes and 
about a bushel of pickled cucumbers, I think we will manage to get through 
the winter. Frank and I have a fair prospect of boarding out. I think we will 
burn a lime kiln this fall. We can get plenty of rock, and if we can engage a 
hundred bushels beforehand, we will go at it. It is worth 25¢. Perhaps we can 
get some dimes in that way. We can get lots of work, but no money. They've 
all got something to trade. Our cattle are all “hog fat.” They play now-a- 
days. Write soon. 

P. BRYANT 
alia in ce tees Sa he Sains sorte ree riers oe 
Newcomers feared it, with reason, and its terrors sometimes prevented immigrants from 
moving — Cm territories. A good account of how fh malaria! fever plague affected the 
Illinois im ni cepeers in in Earl pd Hayter ic Conditions in Illinois, 
1800-1824" “anpol 1 Ph. D. oy MH of History, Northwestern Univer- 

26. A patent easfilsins manufactured by Dr. J. C. Ayer and Company, of Lowell, Mass. 

27. Presumably a home-made preparation from sassafras bark. 
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Hotton K[ansas] T[enrrrory] Feb 12th/60 
Dear BrotHer [Marcus] 

I received your letter of the 29th ult. I dated one the same day which | 
presume you must have got before this. I have been washing today. Perhaps 
you may think it is big business for Sunday, but we have had a little fall of 
snow, and it was thawing very fast today, so I had to pitch in and get some or 
else use hard water. 

Frank is trying to have the ague again. He had quite a shake today. We 
are making rails in old Rays timber for half. Some of it is pretty tough. We 
have taken a job of making 700 for another man for town property in Holton. 
We get six lots for the job and have our choice of three. I think we will do 
some fencing this spring, though I can’t tell whether we will stay here or not. 
We are going where we can make the most. Merchants in Leavenworth offer 
$10 per cwt. for hauling goods to Pikes Peak. We think we could make $300 
at that. Then two of us could get a job of driving team for Uncle Sam to some 
of the forts on the frontier. 

We have had the finest weather this winter that I ever saw, but very little 
snow and no rain since the first of Sept. and not much cold weather. Wolves 
are pretty thick, but so wild that we cannot get a shot at them. 

Chet and I went out the other morning after it snowed and caught 7 rabbits 
in about an hour. Rackley 28 is boarding with us and has his law office in our 
cabin, so you may imagine justice is duly meted out. He is going to Holton 
tomorrow to pettifog a case before a justice of the peace. 

He takes the Princeton Republican, so I did not get any news in the one 
Cullen sent me. We have a pretty good stock of papers now. We take the 
Leavenworth Times and N.Y. Tribune, and Rackley has the Topeka Record 
and Princeton paper, and we get along a good deal better than we did last 
summer without any. 

There is any amount of land here that can be bought for the taxes, principally 
what is called Delaware Trust land, that is land that was sold in trust for the 
Delaware Indians in 1857, and it is mostly very fine land. 

There is some talk of sectionizing the Pottawatomie Reserve and letting the 
Indians sell it themselves if they choose. If this is done, I think there can be 
farms bought very cheap, and they have some of the best land in the territory. 
In fact, all of the reserves made by the Indians throughout the territory are ot 
the best land. 

Chet’s sister writes him of lots of chaps being spliced back there, amongst 
them being Jim Vanatta. There has been but one case of the kind about here 
since I have been here. 

PETER BRYANT 


Hotton, JAcKson Co., K[ansas] T[errrrory], 
Feby 20th 1860 
Dear FATHER 
I received your letter of Feby 9th, enclosing a ten dollar bill. I am always 
very thankful for such letters and would not object to their coming every day. 
I think the bill is current here, for almost everything that bears the form ot 
money is; but not having had occasion to use it, I have not enquired. —In re- 


28. David Rackley (1834-1863), son of F. D. and Dorothy Kenny Rackley, of Bureau 
county, Illinois.—Bradsby, op. cit., p. 625. Rackley is frequently referred to in subsequent 
—, He died of disease contracted during the Civil War. See Peter’s letter of March 
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gard to the farm trade, Frank offered to sell to me for the same that he paid, 
with 12 per cent [interest] added. We have looked over the books and find that 
each of us have paid on the claim, and for improvements, the sum of $211.35; 
and 12 per cent on that for six months would be a trifle less than $225. —lIt is 
true I would like the land very well, and it would make a very fine farm 
altogether, but I do not want you to run yourself short nor hire any money for 
me. I can do that out here by paying interest enough, but I am unwilling to 
run into debt without seeing some way to get out again; and if you let me 
have the money and I stay here on my place, as you and Mother seem to want 
I should, you will have to lay out of it for some time, three or four or perhaps 
five years; for I suppose you know by experience that in opening up a new 
farm, it is all outgo and no income. 

In regard to your never calling on me for it, I do not want it on those terms, 
for if I cannot get along in the world now at my age [22], the sooner I am out 
of it the better. —There is still one payment of $75.00 to make on the land, 
for which the man is bound by contract to take 25 acres of prairie-breaking. 
It is due by the first of August. —This I will have to pay myself in case I buy 
out Frank. It will be about two weeks’ work with team. If you should con- 
clude to send me money, I think I can make $175.00 do. I can manage to pay 
the other fifty without much trouble by next fall, and perhaps have enough left 
to get me some hogs and a cow. —As to the transmission of the money of 
which you speak, I think the best way will be to send it to Leavenworth City 
by express. Dee had a land warrant sent in that way and got it without any 
trouble. Frank intends to improve the claim that he filed on after the sales. 
It is all prairie and a medium claim. If I should buy here, I will sell him my 
interest, in that our quarters would then lay in a body, and not one 80-a-mile 
from the other as now. 

I will send you a rough map that I have drawn up, by which you can 
perhaps get some idea of how the land lays. —Since I got your letter, I have 
about given up the idea of going across the plains, though it does seem as 
though I had [not] seen half enough yet. 

Frank and Dee have been having a little touch of the ague lately. My health 
is excellent, and by feeding on corn dodger beef and potatoes I have got quite 
fat and now only lack a few ounces of weighing 180 lbs. 

We are having very fine weather now and have had all winter. There was 
a shower the other day and the first rain that has fallen for five months. I am 
glad to hear that Cullen is going to West Point, though it seems to me that it 
will be a pretty tight squeeze if he gets in. I received a “Republican” a day 
cr two since. Young Rackley is boarding with us at $2.00 per week. I don’t 
know whether he will settle here or not. 

PETER BRYANT 


Hotton, Jackson Co., K[ansas] T[ernrrrory], 
March 4th 1860 
Dear BrotTHEeR [Marcus] 

I have received your letter of Feb. 16th. I had gone to Atchison when 
it came and didn’t get back till day before yesterday and don’t suppose I can 
get anything there on time for your paper which comes off in four days, so 
I guess I had better drop it. But if you get into such a snap again, just let 
me know in time and I will try to do what I can for you, if unless like this 
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time I happen to be away from home. I went down to Atchison to help haul 
up a saw mill to Holton and made $20 in five days, but have to take my pay 
in sawing when they get in operation. Lumber is very high here. Oak and 
walnut lumber sells for $25 per thousand. 

So you have got a lyceum going again, have you? What has become of 
the reading circle? —We have a mock legislature in our neighborhood, and 
Frank is speaker. We bring in bills and discuss them, and make laws with 
all the dignity imaginable.2® I have been to meeting today, the third time 
since I have been here. The Methodists are going in largely just now. They 
have about as brilliant a preacher as the hard shell Baptist of the “Harp of 
A Thousand Strings” notoriety. He said that when his hearers shuffled off 
this Mortal Coil, he wanted them to die “Revered with glory,” and again that 
his motto was that he had “always had a kind heart,”—and in a prayer he 
said, “Lord, thou knowest we are great sinners, the chief among ten thou- 
sand and the one altogether lovely.” The Methodist are quite numerous in 
the territory, and they say that before three years they are going to rule Kansas. 

I got a letter from Cullen yesterday. —I wrote to Sarah Olds 3° a while ago, 
but have got no answer yet. It is getting dark, and I must wind up. I am 
sorry that I didn’t get your letter in time to write a piece for your paper. 

PETER BRYANT 


Hoxton, Jackson Co., K[ansas] T[Ennrrory] 
May Ist 1860 
Dear BrotrHer [CULLEN] 

Yours of April 6th came to hand today. It has been on the road a good 
while. I dated one the same day to Marcus and Father and have received an 
answer from Father. I expect to go down to Topeka in the course of a week 
or fortnight. We are breaking [ground] some about now, at present for De- 
cember. We have bought a cow and paid for her in breaking. I traded for a 
pony yesterday. It will cost me about $50 when I get it paid for. I pay $15 
down, $5 when the chap gets back from off the plains where he is going this 
summer, and ten acres of breaking to be done by the middle of May 1861. 

It is a pretty good price for a pony, but it is the best that I can do, and I 
had rather pay it for horse-flesh than for quinine or “Ayers,” which I certainly 
would have to do if I “toted” around in the wet grass after the bulls every 
morning. It is very easy catching the ague here. If a fellow is a little unwell, 
it is mighty apt to turn into shakes. It is pretty easily cured now, but won't be 
after it gets to be hot weather. I have had one chill since last fall, and Frank 
and Chet have it every little while. 

It is very dry here. We have had but one or two slight sprinkles this spring. 
Frairie breaks pretty hard, but we have got a thundering team, and the old sod 
has to roll, dry or not. 

Rackley has left our shanty and is now stopping in Holton, waiting for a 
chance to go to Leavenworth. He was admitted to the bar last week. He is 
going to leave his books with us and see a little of Kansas. 

The grass here is first rate, notwithstanding the dry weather. Cattle fat on 
it the quickest here of any place that I ever saw. Bully was sick this spring 
eal DLS See ae ate 2 


80. Daughter of Justin Olds and Louisa Bryant Olds, the sister of Cyrus Bryant. Sarah 
lived 1890-1860, ee ae 
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and got quite poor, so that I began to think he would visit “San hedrin” and I 
would have to buy another ox, but he has got fat again and my fears have 
departed. 

In regard to snakes, they don’t bother anyone here but Chet. Jove! you 
ought to see him jump when a “garter” gets into the furrow. I think I have 
seen him leap 8 feet right straight up in the air at sight of one’s tail. Rattle- 
snakes are about as thick here as in Illinois. I don’t think we killed over twenty 
last summer. 

John Ritchie,?! one of the “Topeka Boys,” has just killed a U.S. Marshal 
who was trying to arrest him on some of the old scores of ’56, and Old Buck’s 
men 82 were all around the territory trying to find him. He is probably stowed 
away somewhere near home. The Governor has offered $300 reward for him, 
and the people of Shawnee County have held a meeting and resolved that Mr. 
Governor could not have him. He has got the “get up and git” to him a good 
deal like Lovejoy. By the way, Lovejoy has acquitted himself nobly. We could 
not have asked more of him. I hope he carries his “iron” so as to be ready if 
any of those Southern scamps jumps on him.®% 

Peter BRYANT 
I have not received that money yet. I wrote to the Express agent and told 
him where I lived and to let me know when the package arrived. The river is 
very low. It takes a good while for boats to come from St. Louis. [Inserted 
at top of first page.] 


Toprexa, K[ansas] T[ernrrrory], 
May 138th 1860 
DrEAR FATHER 

I have received your note of April 13th and also a Jetter of April 17th in- 
forming me that you had forwarded the money. I have received it and just 
returned from Leavenworth. The agent did not like to let me have it on the 
strength of that duplicate, but when I showed your letter and an answer that he 
wrote to my inquiry, I got it without any further trouble. They are very par- 
ticular who they let have packages. This man was civil, but the agent here 
last summer was far from it. 

I enclose my note for the amount. It will probably be three or four years 
before I can pay it all up, but I will try and get it off my hands as soon as 
possible. 

We came here yesterday and are going to work for the same man that we 
did last year. He told us a while ago that he wanted us to break 75 acres for 
him, but I do not know whether we will do it or not. There is no grass here 
for the cattle. Everything in that line is dried up. The grass at Holton is 
very good, and I was surprised at the difference that there is in thirty miles. 
It is very dry in Holton, so much so that the winter wheat will not amount to 
anything. Here it is not three inches high. Spring wheat will be in the same 
fix if it does not rain soon. There was wheat enough sown in the territory to 

$1. John Ritchie of Topeka who was mustered in July 16, 1861, as captain of Compan: 

A, Fifth regiment, Kansas cavalry; was promoted to lieutenant colonel September 10, Teer. 


- ae regiment; and was promoted to colonel, Second Indian home guards, March 
f 82. The federal officers of President Buchanan. 
83. Both Peter and F. H. Dawes (the husband of Peter’s aunt, Melissa) comm: 

or s Cad | a of abolitionist principles in congress. See Dawes’ letter of M of 7 is, 
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supply the home demand if it had come to anything. But very few have 
planted any corn here. They are mostly done at Holton.34 

I do not know how long we will stay here. We bought a yoke of cattle, for 
which we break 23 acres. If we do any more, we get the money for it. We 
get $3.00 per acre and board ourselves. That is as cheap as anyone can afford 
to do it and pay Kansas prices for provisions. 

When I was down to the river, I went to the Land Office and found that 
Frank’s claim had been entered by a speculator. He intends to contest it. 
Gen. Whitfield 35 says there is no doubt but what he can get it. It will make 
him some cost. There are one or two others about there in the same way. 
Henry Dee entered one that had been filed on but no improvements made, 
He need not be alarmed about it. He can hold it without any trouble. 

If you come out here this summer, as Marcus told me you anticipated, I 
wish you would bring out my riding bridle and martingale. I can’t get one here 
without paying two prices. I should be very glad to see you out here, and 
would take great pleasure in showing you the “elephant” and my place. 

The Missouri River is very low. Steamboats do not run any higher up than 
Atchison, and they all wear “grasshoppers” to lift them off from the sand bars.3¢ 
I waded the Kaw yesterday and drove across four yoke of cattle. Deepest spot 
3% feet. 

Yours affectionately 
PETER BRYANT 


Topeka, K[ansas] T[enrrrory], 
May 20th 1860 
Dear BrotHer [Marcus] 

I received your letter of several dates (the latest of which was May 10th) 
yesterday, and today I feel in about the same fix that you say that you did; 
i.e, darned lazy. I went to town today and got the papers and found that 
“Old Abe” was the nominee, and I was awfully tickled. I thought that Seward 
would be nominated. Didn’t think that Abe had a ghost of a chance, but I 
am glad that he has got it. I believe that he will be President. At any rate, 
if we are admitted you may bet the last hat that you have got in the world that 
“Bleeding Kansas” will roll up 10,000 majority for him, and if you don’t win 
every time, I will give you two for each one you lose. 

I don’t know as there is much home news here. We are tearing along as 
usual with our old breaking plow and five yoke of cattle. We make things 
come, but it is awful hard work. It is very dry. There comes a shower once 
in a while, but not enough to do any good. The old chaps around here shake 
their heads and say they are afraid that they are not going to make any crop, 
and I tell you it looks mighty billious and very much as though those that had 


been in the habit of living on hog and dodger would have to take the hog clear 
this time. 


34, This was the year of a disastrous drought. Leverett Spring wrote: “For more than 
a year little or no rain fell, and crops failed everywhere. Probably fifteen or twenty thousand 
people were thrown upon public charity. Again Kansas put out signals of distress, to which 
the public made a quick and generous response.”—cKansas: The Prelude to the War for the 
Union (Boston, 1899), p. 271. See Peter’s further comments on the drought, in letters of 
May 20, July 22, November 11, and November 14, 1860; and March 10, 1861. 

35. John W. Whitfield, delegate to congress from Kansas territory. 


_ 36. In Roughing It ge York, 1913), p. 17, Mark Twain described a difficult six-day 
trip by steamboat from St. Louis to St. Joe. There were sandbars “which we roosted on 
occasionally, and rested, and then got out our crutches and sparred over.” 
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Topeka goes on with her improvements as fast or faster than ever, and how 
they do it I don’t see, for there is very little money afloat. I suppose they trade 
around and everybody makes something. There is hardly a man here but is 
ready to trade anything that he has got, from a jack-knife to a quarter section 
of land. 

It seems to me that there has been an awful smashing up of things in Prince- 
ton lately: seven weddings right straight along. By jove, I will have to hurry 
back if I am going to get a woman there. There is, however, some consolation 
in Lige’s old saying that “there are as good fish in the sea as ever were caught 
out,” and you may have a mortgage on my hat if I bach’ much longer. 

I am sorry that the apples are all killed, for I was in hopes that I would have 
a chance to get some next winter. How do you work it about the farm now 
that Cullen has gone? Do you keep a hired man, or do all the work yourself? 
I suppose you double bossee now, ain’t you— 

As to your shaking while on a buffalo hunt, there is no danger of that. You 
could not get the hang of it in so short a time. It will be worth quite a pile to 
go, for you can wear home your moccasins and greasy overshirt and be a pretty 
big man when you get back. 

You may send along all the papers that you have a mind to now. I don’t 
get any except what I buy at the news office. We take one apiece in Holton, 
and Frank has all the benefit now. Why don’t you and Chat [Charity] write 
once in a while. 

Peter BRYANT 


Hotton, Jackson Co., K[ansas] T[errrrory], 
July 22nd 1860 
Dear BroTHEerR [CULLEN] 

I have received your letter of June 25th. We left Topeka about four weeks 
ago, but I have been there since and happened to come across your letter or 
else I should still be in the dark in regard to your operations. I should think 
from your description that you must have some tall old times there. 

I suppose there is about as much fun in lugging a musket as there is in 
“bullwhacking” 87 all day with a prairie team. As to “yanking out,” 38 I 
should think your class would get the hang of it after a while, so that you 
could come it over some of the older chaps. 

There is not much going on here. Since Congress adjourned without ad- 
mitting us [i.e., Kansas territory as a new state], everybody gets mad if a 
word is said about politics, and they fall to cursing Old Buck [President James 
Buchanan] and the democracy generally, in a manner that would make a 
Christian’s hair stand on end. There are some Douglas democrats here. There 
are to be three county commissioners and an assessor to be elected this fall, 
but they won’t make much of a hurrah. 

We have broken up about 90 acres of prairie this summer. We broke 50 
at Topeka. We quarrelled with the boss down there, and he won’t pay us. 
I am going to build a house this fall, dig a well, and fix up generally; that is, 
get ready for the woman. We are having an awful drouth here. Everything 

87. Peter here refers to the Western practice of driving a team of oxen with a short- 


handled, long, heavy whip. 

88. It is uncertain what Peter is ating to here, but it is possible that “yanking out” 
might have been a contemporary expression for taking unauthorized leave from the ay 
academy. The term “Yankee leave” was used by the American military services in the 1 
century as an equivalent to “French leave.” 
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is drying up. The prairie got afire yesterday in sight of my cabin and bumt 
over more than a thousand acres. You can get some idea by that of how dry 
it is. The old settlers say that they are in the habit of having such seasons 
here every three or four years. If that is the case, there is no use of trying 
to raise grain for a living. 

You must have had some great times running around to Conventions, 
visiting, &c. Did you find any pretty girls in your travels? What kind of a 
looking piece is Amanda Towers? I have heard great boasts concerning her 
beauty. I would be devilish glad to learn that I had one good-looking cousin. 
Do you know why Sarah Olds never answered my letter? Did she ever get 
wind of my shooting her parting sermon at the ducks? I feel a little curious 
in regard to it, but as to the feelings that they bear towards me, I don’t care 
a d--n what they are. If they don’t like me, they are not under the least 
necessity of “putting.” 

I suppose that none of the teachers or professors ever get hold of your 
letters, do they? If not, I can tell you some yarns once in a while that I didn’t 
like to write home where the women would see them. I don’t know whether 
I will get back home this winter or not, but if I do, you may bet your hat 
that I won’t come back here again without a “frow,” for I have a notion of 
having some “bark” a little different from squaw. Write me soon. 

PETER BRYANT 

I have been trying to get Mark and Lige out here on a buffalo hunt this 
fall, but hardly think I will succeed. Cyrus did not come out as he talked. 
The Judge has got a “darter.” [Insertion on side of first page.] 


Kickapoo [Kansas Territory], Aug. 12 [1860] 
Dear FATHER 
I have received the land warrant and located it. It came by express to 
Topeka, and I left there with it on Wednesday morning. I have traveled 
about 80 miles since and 50 of it with an ox team. 
It kept me dodging to get around here in time, but “the deed is did,” and 
I feel a good deal better now. Tomorrow the Land Office is closed to pre- 
emptors. 
Here they don’t seem to think there will be much sold, but after the sales 
they will lay warrants to a large extent. Warrants are worth today $157.00. 
PETER BRYANT 
I will write again when I get home. 
PB 


Hotton, Jackson County, K[ansas] T[Enrrrory], 
November 11th, 1860 
Dear Broruer [presumably CuL.Een] 

I have just received your letter of the 2Ist ult. First and foremost, I con- 
gratulate you on the election of “Honest Old Abe.” It makes me feel good 
all over. "Tis true I’ve been expecting it for some time, but when I heard the 
news from New York and Penn. and right from home, from the “Old Sucker 
State,” I just “hollered” loud as I could put in for two hours and a half, away 
out here by myself on the prairie with nobody but “Deacon” and “Bully” 
to hear me, and I have not got over it yet. The fit comes on occasionally, 
and I yell out Hurrah for Old Abe! in a way that makes the heavens ring, 
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and the echo from the hills on either side catches it up and sends back, Hur- 
rah for Old Abe! Old Abe! Abe! All nature rejoices. The sun shines clearer 
and warmer, and I actually believe on this occasion the grass will sprout. 
Evening before last the northern lights gave a grand display, and last night 
during the shower, lightning played strange antics across the sky, and old 
thunder bellowed Hurrah for Abe! 

I tell you, if Kansas isn’t glad nobody is. But this is not the end of good 
news. Last spring Jackson County went Democratic by 17 majority. Last 
Tuesday our side had 23 majority. I say, Hurrah for old Jackson! Altogether 
we will have a tearing up of things before this time next year. No more Land 
sales. Lots of money, and lots of grub. Hurrah for Old Abe! 

Times are very hard, to use the words of the “Judge,” hard as the lime- 
stone that underlies our real estate. And I think down on the Neosho, where 
“His Honor” lives, they are still worse. They are sending provisions and 
money here from the States. The headquarters are at Atchison. Gen. Pom- 
eroy [is] commander, and if he does not make a good thing of it, you may 
have my hat. He was agent for the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Society 
and made $20,000 out of that, and you may bet that he has not forgotten 
how it was done.3® Still, I hope for the best. I do not ask any thing for 
myself. I can get along well enough, but there are many poor men with large 
families that will have to have some help some way or other, and I do not 
think it is fair that speculators should pocket what the good people of Illinois 
give, as they think, to relieve the poor. 

I have been digging a well lately. I had to go 50 feet. It was no small 
job. I have not got my house done yet. Money is so scarce that building is 
very slow work. I have made but $15 in cash for the last three months, 
though I have been at work principally for myself. As to going home, that is 
out of the question. And when the woman that I used to talk about so much 
will be forthcoming, God only knows. We did not go on our buffalo hunt 
as we anticipated. This fall we had too much business to attend to. A great 
many went from here and brought in large quantities of meat. Buffaloes 
came in quite close to the Settlement this fall within 80 miles of here. There 
was one killed about five miles from here the other day, but he had got 
strayed away and lost. 

Rackley is still in Holton and says that he will not leave until he makes 
enough to take him off. How did you dispose of your stock at home, or did 
you just leave it to take care of itself? They write me that they are still riding 
“Sal.” We are all well. 

Peter BRYANT 


Hoxton, K[ansas] T[enrrrory], Nov. 14, 1860 
Dear BROTHER [Marcus] 

Yesterday I received from you two papers and a letter. One had been on 
the road five days, another eight, and the letter nearly three weeks. Therefore, 
I don’t see as it will be of any use for me to write anything for your paper. 
Besides, I am cross as a bear tonight and couldn’t write anything pleasant if I 
should try. 

I suppose Old Abe is elected and I am very glad of it. I hope we will have 


$9. Fone was the model for the unscrupulous Senator Dilworthy in the novel The 
Gilded Age (1873), by Mark Twain and Charles Dudley Warner. 
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better times now. Jackson County gave 17 Democratic majority last spring. 
This fall our side had 23 majority. Last night they had a great jollification in 
Holton. They made some big speeches and devoured quite a number of apples, 
The Democrats are a good deal down in the mouth. 

You say that the folks talk of sending me some provision and other things. 
Well, if they send along a barrel or two of flour, they need not be afraid but 
what it will be accepted, and you say that you “have no doubt but what they 
would send along a little “Spondulix” if needed.” I am very much afraid that 
it will be needed, though I had almost as soon be hung as ask father for any 
more. I owe Frank $50 on that land yet, and he has finally got his arrange- 
ments made so that he has got to pay for his right off, and he wants the money, 
I have got $25 salted down that I calculated to go home with along towards 
spring, but that plan will be knocked on the head. But what troubles me most 
is where I am going to get the rest. I have tried to sell a yoke of cattle, but I 
cannot do it for money. Then I tried to borrow. One man offered to lend me 
$50 and take a mortgage on my place and 20 per cent interest. 

I tell you I am devilish sick of this buying land on tick, and if I ever do it 
again, I want you to take your gun and shoot me. My place has cost me nearly 
$600 besides the work I have done on it, and if anybody should offer me $500 
for it tonight, they would not have to offer but once. Here I am paying 10 
per cent for money to buy land with that won’t pay 2 per cent. Almost as good 
a bank to put money in as Binghams Mill dam. But if I get out once, see if I 
get in again, and if I don’t have better luck, tell father he may expect another 
begging letter in the course of a week. 

As to that grub, if they take a notion to send any, tell them to send it as 
Kansas Relief, directed to Gen. H. C. Pomeroy, Agent—Atchison, K. T. Put on 
a private mark, and direct a letter to him stating the facts. By this means I 
will get it for 12% cents per cwt. freightage. Otherwise it will be $1.25 per cwt. 
I believe Dee has sent for some, and it would be well to have it come together. 
We did not go to Iowa. A man went from Holton and found it didn’t pay. 

I see by the papers that folks are giving money quite liberally in the eastern 
cities. I wish they would send some to a poor boy in this neck-o’-woods. I got 
a letter from Cullen a few days ago. He talks as though he had to work. I 
want you to get me four bushels of seed wheat, and I will try and get the money 
tc pay you before you send it. I will send you the sermon in a day or two. 
All well. 

PETER BRYANT 


During early February of 1861 Peter Bryant made a trip from 
Holton to some place unknown. This may have been one of his 
frequent business trips to one of the Kansas “settlements,” but it 
appears that he combined business with social pleasures, and it is 
possible that he was on a courting mission at this time. As indicated 
by previous letters, the need of a wife to establish a real home on 
the Kansas prairies was much on his mind during these days. In 
his absence, his friend and farming partner Frank Pomeroy took 
care of the farm and looked after Peter’s livestock. Frank wrote 
to Peter as follows: 
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Hotton [Kansas]?#° Feb. 11th, 1861 
Dear PETER 

Your letter I have neglected to answer until the present time. I am at the 
old cabin, but there has a decided change come over things here. As they are 
for the better, I have no fault to find. Chet, with his better part, arrived today. 
The “thing was did” one week ago today. The past week he has been around 
among the bretheren. The boys have followed him faithfully with their Band, 
but have not succeeded in bringing him out. They are expected here tonight. 
If they come, I suppose Brother Dee will invite them in. If he don’t, they swear 
they—(darn the word, I can’t spell it)41 him two weeks. 

You are undoubtedly having fine times with your little woman, if the sleigh- 
ing is as good there as it is here. It has been fine sleighing for five weeks. Yes- 
terday and today has been warmer. If it does not change before tomorrow, 
there will not be much snow left. Your money I sent all right the next day 
after I sent the note to Lewis. He refused to take it. I took it to Holton and 
got the gold but have not paid him yet. Consequently I can’t send the note 
but presume I can next time I write. I have not received any money yet, but 
I presume I shall before long, as the boys have been paid and Eph. Parks has 
gone after the money. Gov has not been home, nor will he at present for the 
reason that they can’t get a furlough. The Blacksmith’s bill is paid, and Gordon 
says nothing, so I guess there will be no trouble with any bills outstanding. 
The school goes along all right. 

Dave is almost the best friend I have on the Creek. He will pay his tax 
without any fuss now. Your rail maker I have not heard from. He has not 
made any rails, and I presume will not. Your stock does pretty well, though 
I think it does not do as well as it did last year. The reason, I think, is that 
the hay was cut too late. Rachel looks well. She will not calve before March, 
perhaps not before middle of that month. Large Jake had the diarrhea after 
you left, which made him very weak, but he recovered and is doing well. The 
rest of your stock is all right. I think we will feed them all corn before long. 
I have two weeks longer to teach. Thrashed my wheat today. Had 48 bushels. 
Chet says that he has not received his paper yet. He wishes me to tell you to 
send for it right away, if you have not. Write again to me. Tell all the news, 
not forgetting the girls. 

Yours, 
FRANK 


Ho.ton, JACKSON Co., KANSAS 
March 10th 1861 
Dear BrotHER [presumably Marcus] 

I received your letter of February 17th several days ago, and I believe I 
had one before that was not answered, although I cannot find it now. My 
reason for not answering that is that I was so full of business that I could not 
find time. While I taught school I was at home only a little while Sunday, 
and then I generally had something else to attend to. My school is out now, 
and nobody is more glad of it than I. I am now engaged in the exciting 
game of a race for the Presidency; i. e., mauling rails, and you may take my 


40. Although neither Frank nor Peter takes note of the event in these letters, , Ramses was 
now no longer a territory, having been admitted to the Union on January 29, 1861 


41. Frank pay intends the word “charivari,” the old custom of a noisy mock sere- 


nade on a couple 


wedding night. Peter later refers to this same matter in his comments on 
Chet and his bride. 
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word for it, it is a “heap” more satisfactory than mauling sense into young 
ones’ heads. 

Judge Oakfield was here to see me last week. He got here Monday night 
about nine o'clock. He was pretty well fagged out and hungry as a bear. 
He had footed it from Grasshopper Falls [later, Valley Falls] (about 20 miles) 
that afternoon. He stayed until Wednesday morning. He could not reconcile 
himself to bachelordom and advised me to quit it as soon as possible— His 
talk about the apples and cider made me wish I was back home again— He 
thinks Emporia is a long ways ahead of Holton in every point of view and 
wanted I should sell out and go down there. I told him that I was far enough 
off from civilization now, and didn’t care about shaking all the year round. 
He however made me promise to come down there on a visit next winter if 
I didn’t marry before. I do not see as famine makes any alteration in him. 
He is the same jolly fellow that he always was. 

We are having very fine weather now. Farmers that can get seed are very 
busy putting in their wheat. I never saw winter wheat look better than at 
present. Our cattle live on the prairie without hay. Some have not fed any 
for three weeks. I predict a smashing crop this year, and if you of Suckerdom 
are likely to starve, send to us for aid— Perhaps, though, it will be well 
enough not to count chickens until they are hatched. 

There is considerable excitement just now in regard to who will be our 
U. S. Senators. There are a good many applicants, and it is very hard telling 
who is ahead. Jim Lane 4? stock was very high, but it seems to be falling. 
Pomeroy, I think, is gaining slowly. There is only one reason why I should 
like to see him senator. That is that he would work for our interest in regard 
to the Pacific R.R. —I believe the old cove is a good deal of a knave. Our 
Representative favors Lane and Delehay.*? I rather prefer Lane and Judge 
Ewing 4 or Col. Phillips.45 © —However I have no favorite that I wish to 
bet on. 

We have just received Old Abe’s inaugural address. Its high tone and firm 
resolve smell strong of war. 

Have you seen Thadeus Hyatt’s letters to Gov. Andrews, Greeley, Sumner 
Conway, and others? 46 They are a pack of lies. Thadeus ought to be put 
in jail again, or sent to the Lunatic Asylum. The State is bad enough without 
lying about it. The scamp has kept thousands of emigrants from coming in 
here this spring. 

Ten to one if we have a drouth again in twenty years. 

P. BRYANT 
James Henry Lane, the “grim chieftain,” who came to Kansas in the spring of 1855 
a a a role in territorial, state, and even national politics. e committed 


in July, 1 
+ 1 og whose stock was high during Gils period because of 2 
aan family connection with President Lincoln 
44. Thomas Ewing, Jr., who wes on the Repubiiess state ticket as chief justice. 
45. Col. William A. Phillips, who came to Kansas in 1855 as correspondent for Greeley’ 
New York Tribune. He was an wolead enantio, , 
46. stations Tyee, wep head of the Kansas Territorial Relief Committee set up to aid 
needy Kansans during the e famine of 1800-1661. Andrews was Gov. John A. Andrew of 
Massachusetts; Sumner was Charles Sumner, Massachusetts senator; Conway was Moncure 
Daniel Conway, Massachusetts clergyman and emancipationist. 
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Hotton, Jackson Co., KANSAS 
April 7th, 1861 
Dear BROTHER [Marcus] 

I received your letter of March 26th yesterday. I am not in the habit of 
answering letters quite so soon after their arrival, but I got my hand in today 
and concluded that I would clean up the whole list, hence it is [remainder 
undecipherable] 

I am just as full of work as I can stick nowadays, and it keeps coming 
thicker and faster and more of it all the time. I have no idea that I will 
ever get through. 

We are having fine spring weather now. It was quite dry until about a 
week ago, when it commenced raining and has rained every other day since. 
My wheat is up and looks first-rate. I got two bushels of Club wheat and 
sowed it last week. I think it was the handsomest wheat that I ever saw. 
There is any amount of wheat in the country now; every farmer has some. I 
think Kansas will be fully tested this year in regard to her wheat-raising quali- 
ties. I am going to put in ten acres of corn and some potatoes. This, with 
the wheat, will be the extent of my farming this year. We are going to run 
a Company breaking team as heretofore, but will probably break mostly for 
ourselves. We have contracted for about fifty acres—don’t get any cash—and 
unless someone should happen to come full of dollars, the prospect is rather 
poor. 

It was just two years ago yesterday that I left Princeton to go to Pikes Peak 
and have not got there yet, but for the past month I have had the greatest 
notion in the world of going; but driving team 47 is a dog’s life, and God knows 
I have lived hard enough as it is. If I could only get the pay, I would be 
perfectly satisfied to let them go to Satan with the work. 

You have probably heard of the election of our U.S. Senators. Jim Lane 
was ahead, and old tub-of-guts Pomeroy followed, as I was afraid he would. 
I don’t know of any way except to grin and bear it, but there is one consola- 
tion: that is that Jackson County did not help elect him. The old cove hired 
a big house in Topeka and fitted it up in grand style and lived like a king, 
and those representatives who voted for him went there and boarded free 
gratis for nothing without paying a cent until election was over. Then 
S.C.(amp) vamosed and left the unfortunate reps to hunt other lodgings. 

There has been a change in our post office affairs, and it is said that we 
will get our mail directly from Atchison after 1st of June. 

It is rumored that there is a wild man in this neighborhood. Those who 
have seen him say that he is a heavy, thick-set man with red hair and whiskers 
and can run like a cuss. He sometimes gets after women and makes them 
scratch gravel as though they were running for a wager. The other day a 
couple of girls were out in a field driving up some cows. The chap saw them 
and made a break and caught one, and in a scuffle she bit off one of his fingers. 
The next day the girl’s father hunted all day for the fellow without success. 
wa Fonte ies sat oe oat wy Rin 1S 
i “The "s 
“driving team,” Peter apparently means working in this 

23—8670 
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He don’t wear any clothes except a coat. This is the yarn. and it is current 
here. However, you may do as you please about believing it. 

Now in regard to your question about Chet’s “gal.” Well, in the first 
place, she is a Methodist and chock full of Jesus just like himself, fair com- 
plexion, medium size, shows her teeth a good deal, dresses pretty neat, tolerably 
good looking, and has a good-sized ankle, higher, deponent knoweth not. 

P. BRYANT 
Ho.ton, Jackson County, Kansas. 
April 7th 1861 
Dear BroTtHER [CULLEN] 

I have not had a letter from you for a long time, but that matters not. | 
have got time to write today, and the devil only knows when I will have again. 

I am chock full of work now, and every day it comes thicker and faster and 
more of it. I had an idea when I was a boy that after I got to be twenty-one 
I wouldn’t work so devilish hard as I did at that time, but I find that I was sadly 
mistaken. I believe that I have done more work since I left home than I ever 
did all put together on Cyrus’s farm, and yet when I look around I can hardly 
see where I have made a mark. If a fellow comes here without anything and 
expects to make a farm without doing a good deal of hard work, he slips up 
on it like thunder. 

In regard to my matrimonial prospects, they are not half as bright as they 
were three years ago. Gods! I thought then that I should certainly have some 
bark long ere this, but as Burns says, “The best laid plans of mice and men, 
gang aft agley.” And now I don’t know as J shall have any for three years to 
come. By the bye, ’tis just two years ago today since we bid each other 
good-by at Bill Bony Grove.4® It seems to me as though it was but yesterday. 
Still, when I look back, what a h--l of a mess I have waded through: some 
of the toughest times and hardest grub that ever I saw—However, ‘Grin & 
Bear It’ is the firm I deal with, and I wouldn’t flunk out and go home a poor 
devil as I am now, if Cyrus would give me his whole farm. 

We are going to run our breaking team again this year and farm it a little. 
I have got in four acres of wheat and shall put in 10 or 12 of corn. The other 
boys each about the same as myself. The weather has been quite dry until a 
week past. Since then it has rained nearly every day. The grass is not as 
forward as it was last year. 

The senatorial contest is ended, and our two pompous ‘Generals’ Lane and 
Pomeroy have been chosen. It is said there was any amount of wireworking 
and “skulduggery” performed. Pomeroy moved to Topeka and fitted up an 
elegant mansion and boarded free gratis all the representatives that voted for 
him, Whether he fed them on “Aid” 49 or not, deponent knoweth not. 

What do you think of Old Abe’s plan of evacuating Forts Sumter and 
Pickens? 59 [ don’t like it at all. I can’t endorse it in him any more than 1 


48. Bulbona Grove, in the western part of Bureau county, Illinois. 

49. Pomeroy was ete assistant in the Kansas Territorial Relief Committee (sce Foot- 
note 46). There is evidence that some of the funds contributed to the committee for relief 
ia Kansas found ae way into Pomeroy’s own pocket. 

50. President Buchanan had left anatired the problem of what to do about the —_— 
Coast forts, the ta of which had been demanded by the Southern states. 
sulting with mili advisers — the cabinet, Lincoln had apparently decided, by March “76. 


ss e forts sh be evacuated. He owe. no order, but the ny ey as a result of 


al announcements made by his friend Ward Lamon, were stating the evacuations 
had been definitely decided upon. Peter no doubt read the newspaper statements and of 
course could not know that by the date of this letter Lincoln had changed his mind and had 
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could in Old Buck. It seems to me that they might be reinforced. If he has 
not got the power, let him take the responsibility, the whole North will back 
him. When it comes to getting down and licking spittle for the d----d hounds, 
I am greatly opposed to it. My way would be to “coerce” them and hang 
every d----d traitor if I had to clean out the whole country. 

Judge Oakfield was here to see me not long since. He said that a few 
days before that Peter Sweet, while starting out of Leavenworth for Texas, 
was kicked by a horse and had his leg broken. He had been living pretty 
high . . . and had got his blood in a bad state, and his leg began to 
mortify, and they didn’t know but it would have to be amputated. Chet is 
chock full of Jesus and is running a Methodist girl pretty hard. 

P. BryANT 


Ho.ton, JACKsoN County, KANSAS 
April 21st 1861 
Dear FATHER 

I received your letter of March 31st several days since. 

We are having very fine weather now although rather warm for hard work. 
The grass grows very fast and our cattle got fat as hogs. —In that respect 
I think we have the advantage over Northern Illinois, for we feed our cattle 
a little corn during winter and turn them out and get them fat on grass and 
get them into market before you get done feeding hay. 

We have not planted any corn yet. In fact, we are rather behind hand with 
our farm work in consequence of having so much fence to build. We are 
going to put in about 10 acres each. I have got nearly four acres of as hand- 
some wheat as I ever saw. 

We put in our garden stuff some time ago and have got com, onions, peas, 
potatoes, and melons up and nicely growing. My cow has got well and quite 
fat. She gives about eight quarts of milk per day. I think you do her great 
injustice in calling her an “old cow,” for she is but very little over two years 
old. 

Secession is the all-absorbing topic here, and the capture of Ft. Sumter 
produces a good deal of sensation. We have organized a military company in 
Holton, and it is said there are about to be two more organized in the County. 
Every man that is capable of lugging a musket is itching for a fight. We 
have two or three secessionists among us, but they have to keep pretty still or 
they would get their walking papers. The troops have all withdrawn from the 
frontier, and the Kiowas range within a hundred miles of us. There is no 
telling what day they may be in here. Besides that, we are somewhat sus- 
picious of the loyalty of Missouri. There are three secession military companies 
at St. Jo and several others along down the river. They threaten to tear 
up the H. & St. Jo R. R.51 to prevent the troops from Ft. Kearney from going 
to Washington. In case Missouri should go with the South, Ft. Leavenworth 
is in a rather precarious situation. The troops are gone, and there is no one 
there except the quartermaster and a few laborers who have charge of about 


sent the ill-fated ‘ror under David D. Porter to reinforce Sumter and Pickens. Sumter 


was fired on A 12 an ered April 14.—David M. Porter, Lincoln and His Party in 
the Secession Crisis (New Haven, Conn., 1942), pp. 336-366. 


51. The Hannibal and St. oseph railroa railroad. Begun in 1857, it was, up to 1860, “the 
Missouri ” and it “secured a m sly on the carrying of goods 
D' on the way to the Far West. om Robert Edgar Riegel, 

The Story of the Western Railroads (New York, 1926), p. 276. 
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thirty pieces of artillery and a thousand stand of small arms. Last Thursday 
a boat came up to Leavenworth with the secession flag flying at the masthead. 
This roused the ire of the Union boys, and they sent to the captain a desire 
that he should take it down. He refused. They then got out the “Kickapoo 
Baby,” planted it on the levee, and loaded it, and told the captain that “if he 
didn’t haul that d----d thing down and run up the stars and stripes in less 
than ten minutes, they would blow him to h--l.”. This was argument enough. 
Cap. improved his time, and in less than three minutes the Union flag was 
unfurled and floated proudly in the breeze, and such a hurrah as burst from 
that crowd never greeted the vile rattlesnake. —-Hoping we may soon have 
a fight, I am 
Yours affectionately 
P. BRYANT 


Ho.ton, Jackson Co., Kansas 
May 9th 1861 
Dear BrotHer [CuLiENn] 

I received your letter of Apr. 7th about a week ago. Today we are having 
a rainy day, and I am squaring up my correspondence, and this letter is a 
part of the proceeds. 

This is a great country, but things are apt to be carried to extremes; this 
morning the weather was delightful, balmy and warm; about the middle of the 
forenoon a little cloud about as big as your hand made its appearance in the 
northwest, and in less than an hour it rained and hailed and poured down 
water which ran on the prairies in streamlets large enough to tum a small 
mill. It would have made us grin to have seen the like last summer. I do 
not anticipate any trouble by drouth this season, but if we are not drowned 
out we will be fortunate. 

There is nothing talked about here except war, and the boys of ’56 fairly 
itch for a fight. They have got a grudge against Missouri and the South that 
they will never forget until it is wiped out in blood. We have organized a 
Volunteer Rifle Company in Holton and are awaiting orders from Gov. Robin- 
son.52 It is said that the President issued a requisition to him for two regiments. 
If that is the case, I should not be surprised if we had to march soon. 

Our Capt. is Wm. F. Creits,5? a captain in the troubles of 56 and the 
prince of devils in a fight and of good fellows in a frolic, and as much of an 
abolitionist as Lovejoy or John Brown dare be. Your dear brother has the 
honor of being first lieutenant, a d----d ticklish place in time of a charge, 
and he may find some chewed bread in his boots afterward, but never-the-less 
would like to see how it would seem. Dave Rackley is 2nd Lieutenant and 
Frank 8rd. 


52. . Charles ae of Fitchburg, Mass., who became governor when the state 
entered a Union early in 1861. 


58. William F. Creitz, captain of the Holton volunteer rifle company, shortly Aenwt 
raised recruits for the Kansas cavalry forces being organized. Peter was too poor to buy a 
horse to follow his idol into state service (see — of Feutember 1, 1861), Bat ¢ Creitz was 
commissioned first lieutenant of Company A, F a aT Kansas volun tteer cavalry, on 
July 16, 1861. Promoted to ca on September 11, 1861, he distinguished himself in 
several early actions, particularly ts bald oud seneenestel 4 defense of his regimental supp 
train on a long and re See & Be Sew & Se 2 th oo on ma 5, 
supply-train escort of 50 m men, Captain Creitz overthrew an Arkansas ca 





ent, 
~~ the 15th Texas cavalry rangers, captured a foerrille company and su: —, and na ciuded 
e body pursuing Confederate =. Creitz’s detachment ~pos 
lost, because of its “gallant the regiment was congratulated nt 
commander, for Creitz was wounded at the Battle 
Helena, Ark., on July 4, 1868. He was mustered out August Wl 1864, at Abt 
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I don’t want you to feel bad in the least because I have got a lieutenancy 
before you have, but you must remember that I am the oldest. 

Do you think the Cadets have a chance to see any active service? What 
do you suppose Mother would say if both of her boys should become fighting 
cocks? Have you seen the Princeton [Ill.] papers? I tell you old Bureau 
[county] shelled out the volunteers with a vengeance. She raised seven com- 
panies, and I presume some of them are in Washington before now. I have 
not seen the muster rolls and don’t know who has gone. I hardly know what 
to think of M. [Missouri], whether she will secede or not. They are or- 
ganizing and arming a great many companies just across the river, and you 
may bet we are not behind them in that respect. I will wager my hat that 
there are 10,000 men in military organizations in Kansas today, and if Mis- 
souri thinks she would like to thrash us, just let her go in. The Big Muddy 
[Missouri river] wouldn’t stop us this time. Are any of the Southern Cadets 
in the Academy [West Point] now? Father writes me that he is going east this 
summer, He will probably give you a call. I am devilishly in hopes that our 
company will be sent east. I would manage to stop at Princeton an hour or two. 

Our crops look first-rate, but I don’t know as they will do us any good, 
for all three of us are “stuck.” 

P. BRYANT 


Hoxton, Jackson Co., KANnsAs 
Sept. Ist 1861 
Dear BrotuHer [CuLiEn] 

I received a letter from you a good while ago dated June 17th, but I’ve been 
so busy ever since that I have not answered it. Perhaps you would like to 
know what I find to do. There is enough to do if a fellow has a mind to take 
hold of it. 

I didn’t go into the army as you probably expected, and as I expected to 
one while. Ill tell you why. When we first organized a company here, we 
offered our services to the Governor, and he wouldn’t have us. Then our 
Captain got authority to raise recruits for the 3rd regiment, and two days before 
we were to report at headquarters, it was changed into a cavalry company, and 
I was too d----d poor to buy a horse, so I was out again. There was about 
80 went from here. D[ave] Rackley went with them. I was as mad as h--l 
because I couldn’t go, but perhaps it is all for the best. The fellows have to 
stick to it devilish close, and there is no dodging off to run home to see the 
babies. 

But I suppose you’ve heard of “Jayhawkers,” haven’t you? (The secesh in 
S. W. Missouri have.) They are curious ‘cusses.’ I tell you what ’tis, Cull. 
It is a nice things to hear the bullets whistle provided they don’t get near enough 
to cut the hide. It is nice to make them whistle so they do cut the bark. Again 
it affords infinite pleasure to be straddle of something that will get over ground 
like h--] greased if the Texas devils are after you at the ratio of 200 to 25. But 
the best of all is for about fifty of said “Jay-hawkers” to get after three or four 
hundred Missourians, then to see them “skeedaddle.” I tell you ’tis royal fun. 

It is fun, too, to stampede a big drove of horses for some jolly old “Secesh.” 
It is a good idea, too, once in a while to get one or two of “Butler’s contra- 
band” 54 if you can get good. The two latter come under the head of “press- 

54. Negro slaves. Gen. Benjamin Franklin Butler reasoned that since slaves were 


considered » he was authorized to keep, as contraband of war, those Negroes who 
escaped from their owners to Union lines. 
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ing.” Of course, we don’t “press” much, but then we calculate to make the 
institution support itself. I hardly think it will be carried so extensively as it 
has heretofore. Our General (Jennison) 55 has received a colonelcy in the 
army, and a good many of the boys will go into his regiment. He is an inde- 
pendent sort of a fellow. He wouldn’t go into the army and be under the 
command of any brigadier. What orders he don’t make himself, he receives 
directly from Fremont.5¢ His regiment are all mounted, called the Kansas 
Rangers. He finds horses (1000 that were pressed) and equipment. It is a 
d----d good place if a fellow wants to fight. He is always ready for a skirmish, 
and I never saw anyone so careful about losing his men. Many a cursing he 
has given the boys for being so reckless. No, say I, they will all get to hell 
a d----d sight sooner than they want to. 

You think we don’t know anything about drill. I don’t suppose we could vie 
with you West Point boys, but by G-d we can shoot. —What d----d asses they 
made of themselves at Bull Run.5? I swear ’tis a shame to our cause. I didn’t 
think the North had so many d----d cowards. I like McClellan. I think he 
is grit. Sigel is bully, but he made a h--1 of a mistake at Springfield.58 

I am at home cutting hay now and attending to my fences. Don’t know 
whather I shall go back again or not. When you write, send to Holton as usual. 
I may get it sometime if some “Secesh” don’t force me to take passage in Old 
Charon’s dugout to the Shades. 

PETER 


Hotton, Jackson Co., KANsas 
Oct. 13th, 1861 
Dear BrotHer [CULLEN] 

I have just received your letter of Sep. 22nd. I am sorry that you should 
suppose that I would be “going up the spout” at this interesting time. I in- 
tend no such thing, but mean to live and see the thing through if possible. 
You say that I was ambiguous in my last letter. I was not aware of it, 
though I swear I’ve forgotten what I did write. 

Perhaps I didn’t tell you that I had been to Missouri to see the country 
éc.; that my old gun had made rebels bite the dust; that I didn’t get killed, 
and maybe other things; but I believe I hinted at them pretty d----d strong. 
That’s all I’m going to do. Suppose I should be brought to trial here or here- 
after for shooting a man, and you should come in as witness with papers stat- 
ing over my signature that I did shoot him. Wouldn't I be in a d----d pretty 
mess! But I'll try and be plain this time. 

Last May I received from Gov. Robinson a commission as Ist Lieutenant 
of Jackson County Union Guards. In July our Captain raised a company 
and went into the army, and I mustered about 50 men and went into Missouri. 
All the difference between us [was] he jayhawked under cover of Uncle Sam 
and I under a lieutenancy from Governor R[obinson]. I marched when I 
d----d pleased; he, when he was told to. I kept my plunder (if I chose); he 


55. Chastes R. Jennison, a guerrilla leader, became colonel of the Seventh Kansas volun- 
regiment. 


56. Gen. John C. Fremont, since July commander of the Department of the West. 
57. The Union defeat at the first battle of Bull Run, July 21, 1861. 


58. The Battle of Wilson’s Creek, near Springfield, Mo., on August 10, 1861. Peter 
refers to Union Maj. Gen. Franz Siegel. 


teer 
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didn’t. I took my pay as I went along; he, when he could get it. I have 
disbanded my squad; he has got to stick her till war is over. 

I tell you Missouri has a d----d desolate look. Now settlers south of the 
river are very scarce, We cleaned out one side, and old Price 5® the other. 
He has about 15,000 that organized expressly for plunder. They are mostly 
d----d cowards. My boys have whipped them many a time where they 
outnumbered us two to one, I never ran but once, Then I was scouting 
with 25 men and ran into an ambush of 200 Texans. Then spurs came into 
play. Four of my men went under and seven or eight were wounded 
but got away. It is a wonder that we were not annihilated. They fired a 
volley of more than a hundred shots, and we were within 5 rods of them. 
Their horses were in a ravine about 20 rods back, else I probably would not 
be writing now, But I’ve got my pay. 

I suppose you'd like to know what I think of war. I think it is a d----d 
hard way to make a living, and if a fellow has not got a constitution of iron, 
it will kill you. As to pecuniary matters, I didn’t bring home a d----d red. 
Well, I didn’t go to make money. I went to fight. When we disbanded, I 
gave up all that I had except a mule and pony to the Government boys. 
When I got to Leavenworth, I was out of money and hungry as the devil, 
and I had my mule put up and sold at auction. He brought $17.50. I 
expected to get a hundred dollars for him when I took him, but jayhawkers 
were too plenty. 

I’ve been home nearly a week now. I am going to Illinois in a fortnight 
if I can get money to take me there. I never saw money so d----d hard in 
my life. I have not written home since July, and they don’t know where I 
am. If you write to any of them, don’t say anything about my coming. I 
think I shall go with the army afterward if I can get into a cavalry company 
that suits me. 

I don’t like what you say about Fremont. Influential parties at Washington 
have tried their d---dest to cripple him and have well nigh succeeded. 
With few arms and little money, what could the man do that he has not? 
Then to take away 6 of his best regiments, to guard Washington when they 
already had 300,000 men—wasn’t it d----d smart! I think you would do 
well to look to the Capital a little before you condemn Fremont.®° As to 
Lexington, I know ’tis bad, but if Mulligan wanted reinforcements he should 
not have sent word to Fremont that he could hold it against all hell.61 The 

59. Maj. Gen. —s Price (1809-1867) of the Confederate forces. Price was governor 
A the State of Missouri 1 1857; was made commander of the Missouri State Guard July 

1861; commanded the Army of the West July 2 to September 28, 1862.—Francis T. 
Millen ed., Photographic History of the Civil War (New York), v. 10, p. 276. 


60. As to where wg the blame for the Union defeats in the West during these months, 
there is a difference opinion. Early historians, unlike Peter Bryant, tended to blame 
Fremont. Allan Nevins, however, in his biography of the Pathfinder, has this to say: “The 
difficulties of his [Fremont’s] position, tossed as he suddenly was into a Department without 
organization, money, arms, or stores, without anything but raw recruits, asked not merely to 
raise and use armies but to equip them, = to shift largely for himself by an Administration 
intent upon the eastern front . hardly be exaggerated. Grant 

might have failed.”——Frémont: oe of the West (New York, 1939), pp. 548, 549. 
Fremont relinquished his command, by order of President Lincoln, November 2, 1861. 


61. At the Battle of Lexington, Mo., September 12-20, 1861, Cat. James A. Mulligan 
of the 23d Illinois took d as senior colonel of the Union Le With 3,500 
men he held out : fen ah eight days against Confederate Gen. Sterlin g Price 30,000. When 
reinforcements failed to arrive from Jefferson City, Mexico, Mo., or TS Missouri, and 
the outnumbered garrison of the supply depot were surrounded and iS Speed wth sans 

by the closely besieging Confederates, Mulligan surrendered on honorable ohn- 
— ro Buck B Battles and Leaders of the Civil War (New York, fesrise7y, © v. 1, pp. 
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troops have not lost their confidence in the man yet [i.e., Fremont]. When | 
left, there was talk of his being removed, and it caused great excitement, and 
they swore if he was tumed out they would disband and go home. If the 
administration wants to see this thing go on, for God’s sake let them help him 
a little. Don’t write again until you hear from me. 


PETER BrYANT 


(The Concluding Installment, Including Letters of 1862-1906, Will 
Appear in the Winter, 1961, Issue.) 
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Compiled by Louise Barry 
Part Turee, 1804-1818 


1804 


€@ Upper Louisiana was transferred, officially, from France to the 
United States in ceremonies at St. Louis on March 9. Next day, 
Amos Stoddard (as U.S. agent) proclaimed the establishment of 
American authority in the district. 

The newly-acquired Louisiana territory west of the Mississippi 
was divided (by act of congress, March 26) into the Territory of 
Orleans (which later became the state of Louisiana) and the District 
of Louisiana (which, effective October 1, was placed under the juris- 
diction of the Territory of Indiana). 

Ref: Clarence E. Carter, comp. and ed., The Territorial Papers of the United States, 
v. 18, pp. 8, 9; Missouri Historical Review, Columbia, v. 48, p. 10. 
€@ The Lewis and Clark expedition (45 men in a 55-foot keelboat 
and two pirogues) which, on May 14, had started up the Missouri 
from near St. Louis, encamped on June 26 “at the upper point of the 
mouth of the river Kanzas,” and remained for three days. In his 
journal, William Clark wrote: 

[The Kansas river] . . . receves its name from a Nation which dwells 
at this time on its banks & [has?] 2 villages one about 20 leagues & the other 
40 Leagues up, [The explorers’ report made clear that the Kansa were in one 
village (near the Big Blue’s mouth), the location “20 leagues” up being a former 
village site.] those Indians are not verry noumerous at this time, reduced by 
war with their neighbours, &c, [Their population was estimated at 300 warriors 
and 1,300 in all, in the report.] they formerly lived on the South banks of the 
Missourie 24 Leagues above this river in a open & butifull plain, and were 
verry noumerous at the time the french first Settled the Illinois, I am told they 
are a fierce & warlike people [and, according to the report, a “dissolute, lawless 
banditti”], being badly Supplied with fire arms, [they] become easily con- 
quered by the Aiauway [Iowa] & Saukees [Sacs] who are better furnished with 
those materials of War, This Nation is now out in the Plains hunting the 
Buffalow. 


Continuing up the Missouri on June 29, the explorers camped on 
the north bank. On the 30th, after a ten-mile journey, they stopped 
for the night on the south (Kansas) side where Sgt. Patrick Gass 
recorded in his journal “there were the most signs of game I ever 
saw.” On July 1 camp was on one of the “Isles des Parques or field 


Louise Barry is a member of the staff of the Kansas State Historical Society. 
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Isl'ds” near the south bank—facing a (Kansas) prairie [about op- 
posite present Leavenworth]. The following evening, Sgt. Charles 
Floyd wrote in his journal: 

. . Campt on the N Side, on the South Side was a old French fort 

[Fort Cavagnolle of the 1740’s and ’50’s] who had setled hear to protect the 
Trade of this [Kansa] nation in the valley the Kansas Had a village between 
tow pints of High Praria Land a Handsome Situation for a town. [This was in 
Salt creek valley, northeast Leavenworth county.] 
On July 3 they passed Isle au Vache (Cow Island), negotiated a 
stretch of sand bar, and stopped overnight on the south (Kansas) 
bank, half a mile beyond an old, deserted trading post [above pres- 
ent Oak Mills, Atchison county]. 

At sunrise on July 4 one shot was fired from the keelboat’s swivel 
gun. When the travelers came to a creek flowing in from the south 
(Kansas) side, they named it “Fourth of July creek.” Above was 
a high mound where three Indian paths centered, and from which 
there was “a very extensive prospect” [at present Atchison]. Some 
miles farther on they stopped on the north side, about a mile above 
a stream flowing in from the Kansas side—a stream which they 
named “Independence creek.” Their camp was opposite the second 
old Kansa village [i.e., across the river from present Doniphan]. 
Wrote William Clark: “. . . we closed the [day] by a Descharge 
from our bow piece [and] an extra Gill of whiskey.” 

On July 5 the explorers spent the night on the Kansas side, and 
Clark recorded: 


I observe great quantity of Summer & fall Grapes, Berries & Wild roases on 
the banks. Deer is not so plenty as useal, great Deel of Elk Sign. 
On the seventh and again on the ninth of July [on which date they 
passed several miles beyond Wolf river, Doniphan county] their 
camps were on the Kansas bank of the Missouri. 
Meriwether Lewis’ “ Summary View of Rivers and Creeks, 
Etc.,” presumably prepared at Fort Mandan (N.D.) where the 
Lewis and Clark expedition wintered in 1804-1805, included these 
notes on the Kansas river: 
. it takes it’s course nearly East about 300 leagues [750 miles] through 
fertile and leavel, plains & praries, intersperced with groves of timbered land. 
it has been navigated 200 leagues [500 miles] and there is good reason 
to believe . . . that it is navigable for perogues much further perhaps 
nearly to it’s source. 
Of more consequence was the summary’s table of distances on the 
Kansas, which named (and gave distances, width, and direction of ) 
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a number of its tributaries in addition to the already-known Repub- 
lican and “Bluewater” (Big Blue) rivers—among them “Wor-rah- 
ru za” (Wakarusa) river, “Grasshopper Creek” (now Delaware 
river), and “Solomon’s Creek” (Solomon river). But the distances 
(from the mouth of the Kansas) as listed in the table were notably 
inaccurate. 


Nicholas King prepared a manuscript map of the Missouri country which 
was available to several government offices early in 1806. Its data (including 
the Kansas tributaries’ names) came from a sketch map William Clark had 
drawn during the winter of 1804-1805 and sent to Washington. 

Ref: R. G. Thwaites ed., Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition . 

(New York, 1904-1905), v. 1, pp. 60-68, v. 6, pp. 35, 36 (table of distances), 84, 85; 
The Kansas Historical Quarterly (KHQ), v. 21, pp. 402-405 (for comment on the Kansas 
river data). See, also, under 1814. 

€ Pierre Chouteau, of St. Louis, was appointed agent of Indian 
affairs for the District of Louisiana on July 17, by President Jefferson. 
He was charged to give particular attention to the Osage Indians. 

Ref: Territorial Papers of the U. S., v. 13, pp. 31-83. 
€ Outfitted with trading goods by William Morrison (a Kaskaskia, 
Iil., merchant), Jeannot Metoyer and Jean Baptiste Lalande [La- 
barde?] went up the Missouri to the Pawnee villages on the Platte 
in the summer[?]; and followed up the Platte to its headwaters, it is 
said, before making their way to Santa Fe, accompanied by some 
Pawnees and guided by Joseph Gervais (who was reported to have 
made an earlier 1804 trip to New Mexico, and to have taken a party 
of Pawnees to Santa Fe in 1803). So far as known, these traders 
were the first to take goods overland from the American settlements 
to Santa Fe. “Lalande” remained in Santa Fe. 

Experienced voyageurs Lorenzo Durocher and Jacques d’Eglisse 
also went up the Missouri in 1804 intending to go overland to New 
Mexico. Both reached Santa Fe but perhaps not together. (Du- 
rocher is on record at Santa Fe in early 1805; d’Eglisse is not placed 
there definitely till late 1806. ) 

It may be that none of these adventurers crossed present Kansas 
in traveling to Spanish territory. : 


Ref: Ibid., pp. 182, 183; A. P. Nasatir, Before Lewis and Clark (St. Louis, 1952), v. 
1, p. 113, v. 2, pp. 755, 756; Annie H. Abel’s Tabeau’s Narrative of Loisel’s Expedition 
(Norman, Okla., 1939), pp. 240-245; Houck’s The Spanish Regime in Missouri (Chicago, 
1909), v. 2, pp. 356, 357, 360; New Mexico Historical Review, Santa Fe, v. 2 (October, 
1927), pp. $70, 371. 


1805 


« Gen. James Wilkinson (commander in chief of the army) was 
appointed governor of the Territory of Louisiana by President Jeffer- 
son on March 11. (By a March 8d act of congress, the District of 
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Louisiana had been changed to the Territory of Louisiana which was 
to operate under a governor, secretary, and three judges. ) 

Ref: Territorial Papers of the U. S., v. 13, pp. 98, 99. 
€ On September 2 the “Arkansas band” (see 1802-1803) of Osages 
(400 warriors; 1,500 persons in all) living on the Verdigris [near 
present Claremore, Okla.] arrived at the Great Osage village [on 
the Little Osage river in present Vernon county, Mo.]. Next day, 
Lt. George Peter (emissary of General Wilkinson) counciled with 
assembled chiefs and warriors about the upcoming Indian peace 
council, a proposed visit of Indians to Washington, and Wilkinson's 
plan to place a military post in Osage country. Indian Agent Pierre 
Chouteau tried, unsuccessfully, to reconcile and reunite the two 
bands. 

Lieutenant Peter estimated there were 2,000 persons, a fourth of 
them warriors, in the 120-house Great Osage village; and 1,400 
people, 400 of them warriors, in the 85-house Little Osage village 
five miles to the northwest (visited by him on September 5). By his 
calculation the Osages had a fighting force of 1,300 men. 


Ref: Ibid., pp. 231, 232. When Capt. Z. M. Pike took a census of the “grand village” 
in 1806, he reported there were 502 men, and a total of 1,695 persons in the 214 lodges. 
(Pike’s letter of August 30, 1806, in Appendix to editions of his An Account of Expeditions 
to the Sources of the Mississippi. . . .) 


€ At St. Louis, on October 18, through the efforts of William Henry 
Harrison (governor of Indiana territory) and Gen. James Wilkinson 
(governor of Louisiana territory), a reconciliation-and-peace treaty 
was effected between the Delawares, Miamis, Pottawatomies, Kicka- 
poos, Sacs & Foxes, Kaskaskias, Sioux (of Des Moines river), and 
Iowas, of the one part, and the Great and Little Osages of the other 
part. 
Ref: Ibid., pp. 245-247. 


@ One or two Kansa were among a delegation of Indian leaders 
making a visit to Washington in the latter part of the year. On 
October 22, General Wilkinson wrote (from his St. Louis headquar- 
ters): 

The Deputation destined to visit the President, will commence their journey 
this day under the conduct of Capt [Amos] Stoddard, and will consist of twenty 
six persons from eleven Nations, (to-wit) The Ottos, Missouri, Panis, Canzes, 
Osage, Sacque, Reynard [Fox], Ayoua [Iowa], Kickapoo, Pottowattomee, and 
Miamis, eight of these nations are strangers to us, and the seven last embrace 
the belligerents among whom we have been making Peace. 

Ref: Ibid., p. 243. 


« Lt. James B. Wilkinson’s party, convoying a homeward-bound 
chief of the Aricaras up the Missouri in the late fall, encountered 
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hostile Kansa about 20 leagues below the mouth of the Kansas river 
and returned the chief to St. Louis on December 8. Gov. James Wil- 
kinson reported: 

This body of Canzés after their first, very rude and unfriendly interview in 
which both Parties took arms, marched up the River and took Post at a difficult 
and narrow pass, where they decoyed two American hunters on shore who were 
descending the River, one of whom they killed, and the other after shooting an 
Indian made his escape, but unfortunately fell in with our Camp in the night, 

and not answering the challenge was fired upon and mortally wounded. ; 

I am fearful this disposition of the Canzés, may be excited by agents foomn 
St Afee, but the nation has not more than three hundred warriors and a word 
to our friends the Osages would destroy them. 

Ref: Ibid., pp. 297, 298. 


1806 


€ In the spring the Spanish learned of the impending American 
expedition (Pike’s) to the western frontier, and quickly assembled 
an imposing cavalry force (100 dragoons, 500 militia; more than 
2,000 horses and mules) equipped for six months. Under command 
of Lt. Facundo Melgares, this company left Santa Fe about mid-June 
to accomplish several objectives: to intercept any American parties 
found in Spanish-claimed territory; to explore the northeast frontier 


of New Spain; to visit the Comanches, Pawnees, and Kansa. 

As Pike heard the story from Melgares, the expedition descended 
the Red river [i. e., the Canadian] for 233 leagues; met, and counciled 
with, the great bands of Comanches (following a ceremonial meet- 
ing at which three Spanish officers on jet black horses, attended by 
500 men on white horses, rode out on a prairie to be received by 
1,500 colorfully arrayed and well-mounted Comanche warriors); 
then moved northeastward. 

Changing course to the northwest in what is now south-central 
Kansas (judging from Melgares’s route as traced on Pike’s map), the 
Spaniards reached the Arkansas [perhaps near present Larned] in 
August. Melgares left part of his force at the river crossing, and 
continued northward with some 350 horsemen to the Pawnee Re- 
public village on the Republican river, arriving in late August, or 
early September. He held councils with assembled Grand, and 
Republic band, Pawnees and presented gifts (flags, commissions, 
grand medals, and four mules each for the head chiefs). The In- 
dians were much impressed by the size (and the gifts ) of the Spanish 
expedition. 

The Pawnee Republic village [whether located, in 1806, in present 
Republic county, Kansas, or in Webster county, Nebraska, or else- 
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where, remains a controversial issue] was the farthest point reached 
by Melgares and his men. Having no news of Americans in the area, 
the Spaniards turned back to the Arkansas. The reunited force then 
followed up the river to the mountains before turning southward. 
In October the expedition reached Santa Fe. 


Ref: Z. M. Pike’s journal (1806-1807), under entries of September 25, and November 
11, 1806; also Pike’s map; and his letter of October 1, 1806 (in Appendix to editions of his 
work). 


Capt. Zebulon M. Pike, with a company of 22 (Lt. James B. Wil- 
kinson, Dr. John H. Robinson; three noncoms; 16 privates; and 
Baronet Vasquez, interpreter ) set out from near St. Louis August 9, 
on an expedition to the West which began with a journey up the 
Missouri and Osage (by boat), convoying 51 Osages to their villages 
[in present Vernon county, Mo.] (There were, also, two Pawnees 
to be escorted home. ) 

Pike spent two weeks (August 19-31) among the Osages; held 
councils with White Hair, and The Wind (chiefs of the Great, and 
Little villages), and other head men; took a census of the towns; 
collected Indian data; and with some difficulty and frustrations ob- 
tained pack horses, and arranged for a few Osages to accompany 
him to the Pawnee Republic village. 

The overland march began on September 1. Pike and his party 
started out on the “Osage trace” [entering present Kansas in Bour- 
bon? county], but left it on the 5th. They crossed the headwaters 
of “the [Little] Osage, White [Neosho or Grand], and Verdigrise 
rivers”; and halted September 11 on “a large branch of Grand river” 
[it was the Cottonwood’s South Fork—in present Chase county]. 
Next day they “passed some very rough flint hills,” and from one 
height Pike noted “. . . in one view below me, buffaloes, elks, 
deer, cabrie [antelope], and panthers.” Camp that night was on 
the “main branch of Grand river” [the Cottonwood—in Chase 
county]. (The Osages “owing to their great fear of the Kanses” 
led the party “too far to the south” thereby adding many miles to the 
tedious journey. ) 

On September 17 the explorers crossed the Smoky Hill [northeast 
of present Lindsborg?]; and forded the Saline on the 18th [near the 
Saline-Ottawa county line of today?]. From a Pawnee hunter, met 
on the 22d, they learned of the recent presence of the Spanish ex- 
pedition (see preceding entry). On the 23d they crossed the Solo- 
mon [west of present Glasco?]. Next day a number of Pawnees 
came to meet them; and on the 25th as Pike’s small party neared the 
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Republic town some 300 mounted Pawnees rode out to give them a 
ceremonial welcome. 


[On the Republican river’s south bank, in Republic county, Kansas (southwest of Re- 
public), is the site of a Pawnee Republic town of the late 1700’s or very early 1800’s. When 
attention was directed to it in the 1890’s, conclusions were made that Captain Pike had 
visited the Republic band at the “Kansas site.” (See E. B. Cowgill’s 1897 address “Where 
Was the Pawnee Republic,” in Kansas Historical Collections (KHC), v. 7, pp. 301-311.) 
Efforts of interested parties culminated in the erection there of a Pike-Pawnee Republic 
monument which was dedicated in 1906 (see ibid., pp. 261-317). 

[Some 35 miles distant from the “Kansas site,”” on the Republican’s south bank, in 
Webster county, Nebraska (southeast of Red Cloud), is the site of a Pawnee Republic 
town of the very early 1800’s. Following its identification (by A. T. Hill, in 1923) there 
arose a controversy over which village Pike actually visited. (See Nebraska History, Lincoln, 
vy. 10, pp. 157-261; Twenty-fifth Biennial Report . . . Kansas State Historical Society 

+» pp. 101-129.) 

[Archaeologist W. R. Wedel (a native Kansan) in his Introduction to Pawnee Arche- 
ology (published in 1936 as the Bureau of American Ethnology’s Bulletin No. 112) 
offered the opinion that the Nebraska or “Hill site” is the “probable site” of the Pawnee 
Republic village Pike visited in 1806 primarily b “it coincides in every respect with 
both the descriptions in the journal and the map of the expedition”—which the “Kansas 
site” does not. 

[In addition to Pike’s journal, his map, and the references noted above, essential 
reading for anyone probing deeply into this subject would include Elliott Coues’s exhaustive 
study of the explorer’s route in his 1895 edition of Pike’s Expeditions (v. 2, pp. 392-441); 
Theo. H. Scheffer’s article on Pike’s trail in Saline and Ottawa counties in KHQ, v. 15, pp. 
240-247; and Zebulon Pike’s Arkansaw Journal, edited by S. H. Hart and A. B. Hulbert, 
published in 1932.] See, also, last Annals entry for 1825. 


“The immediate borders of the Republican fork near the village 
consist of high ridges,” wrote Pike, “. . . an exception to the 
general face of the country.” On one of the heights Pike and his 
men camped, but next day “. . . moved down the prairie hill, 
about three-quarters of a mile nearer the village . . . [and 
pitched] . . . camp upon a beautiful eminence,” from which 
they could overlook the Pawnee Republic towns which, according 
to Lt. James B. Wilkinson, were: 

. . composed of the followers of a dissatisfied warrior [Iskatappe] 
whe first made this establishment, and the adherents of a regular chief of the 
Grand Pawnees [Sharitarish] who migrated thither some few years since with 
his family, and usurped the power of the Republican warrior. To such a pitch 
does this party spirit prevail, that you easily perceive the hostility which exists 
between the adherents of the two chiefs. 

Twelve Kansa arrived on September 26 to see Captain Pike. 
Two days later he called together the Osages of his party (Shinga- 
wasa and four warriors), and the Kansa (Wahonsongay and eight 
head men), counciled with them and “made them smoke of the pipe 
of peace.” (See 1808 for the effective Osage-Kansa treaty. ) 

On September 29 occurred the grand council of the American 
party with the Pawnee Republic Indians (some 400 men), at which 
Captain Pike demanded that the Spanish flag displayed over the 
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chief's door be taken down and replaced by an United States flag. 
The Pawnees at first ignored the request but when the demand was 
repeated: 

. . After a silence of some time, an old man rose, went to the door, 
ond took down the Spanish flag, and brought it and laid it . . . [at Pike’s] 
feet; and then received the American flag, and elevated it on the staff. 

The Pawnees were appeased and generally satisfied when Pike 
returned the Spanish flag to their keeping. 

Pike’s determination to continue westward to the Arkansas head- 
waters, in opposition to Chief Sharitarish’s wishes, created a tense 
situation for the Americans during the remainder of their stay. 
But, as Lieutenant Wilkinson reported it: 

On the 6th of October we made some few purchases of miserable horses 
at the most exorbitant prices, and on the 7th, unmoved by the threats of the 
Chief . . . we marched in a close and compact body until we passed their 
village, and took the large Spanish beaten trace for the Arkansaw river. 


When some 300 Pawnees (on a buffalo hunt) overtook them on 
the 9th, Pike’s resolute attitude again forestalled threatened trouble. 
He and his party continued south by west but after a time lost the 
Spanish trail (obliterated by a buffalo herd). Pike, Robinson, and 


Vasquez became separated from the others on October 15, but 
three days later found the company camped on the Arkansas [in 
the present Great Bend area]—a camp which was their head- 
quarters for ten more days. 

On October 28 Wilkinson’s party (see second entry following) 
started down the Arkansas in two newly-made canoes (one from a 
cottonwood; the other of buffalo and elk skins); while Captain 
Pike with 16 men (and the horses) marched up the river toward the 
mountains, following the Spanish trail. 


[The subsequent experiences of the expedition—the winter explorations (and terrible 
hardships) in the Colorado Rockies; Pike’s months at Santa Fe and Chihuahua in Spanish 
custody; his eventual release (July 1, 1807) at Natchitoches—were also covered in Zebulon 
M. Pike’s journal of July 15, 1806-July 1, 1807. That journal, supplemented by Pike’s 
“Observations on . . . New Spain . . .,” and his important maps and charts, 
was first published (at Philadelphia) in 1810 in a volume which included Pike’s 1805- 
1806 journal of his voyage up the Mississippi to its sources.] 


Appraising the country surrounding the “rivers Kanses, La Plate, 
Arkansaw, and their various branches,” Pike commented (journal 
entry of February 5, 1807): 

it appears to me to be only possible to introduce a limited popula- 
tion. The inhabitants would find it most to their advantage to pay attention 
to the rearing of cattle, horses, sheep and goats; all of which they can raise 
in abundance, the earth producing spontaneously sufficient for their sup- 
port. =" 
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Auguste P. Chouteau (headed 
west with Jules de Mun and some 
trappers) first crossed present Kan- 
sas in the fall of 1815. His fight 
with Pawnees during an early-1816 
trip down the Arkansas led to the 
naming of “Chouteau’s Island” in 
what is now Kearny county. Re- 
turning to the mountains, Chouteau, 
de Mun, and party fell into Span- 
ish hands during the winter of 
1816-1817; were jailed for 48 
days; had their furs, equipment, 
and best horses confiscated. Chou- 
teau then concentrated on trade 
with the Osage Indians. In 1821 
(and probably in earlier years) he 
accompanied the Csages on their 
summer hunt in what is now Kansas. 


<——Photograph of a hand-colored engraving which reproduced Artist 
Titian R. Peale’s 1819 sketch of the Pawnee artist's pictograph portrayed 
in bright red, yellow, green, and black on a buffalo robe presented 
to Agent Benjamin O'Fallon at a Pawnee council in 1819. The engraving 
was published in 1822 in the volume of maps and illustrations which 
accompanied the first (1823) edition of Edwin James’ An Account of an 
Expedition [by Maj. S. H. Long] From Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains. 


Sixteen of the Pawnees are armed with shields. The heads of many 
of them are decorated with buffalo horns and feathers, or feathers only. 
They are armed with spears, battle axes, and one or two with firearms. 
One carries a flag of feathers; another a whip. In the original picto- 
graph the Pawnee figures were marked so they could be identified. 
Many of the horses ore shown with human scalps hanging from their 
mouths (a common ornament for warriors’ horses); two have brands. 
The Kansa are armed with bows and arrows, and firearms. Nine are 
shown headless; wounds are indicated by the flowing of blood from the 
wounded part. 
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Of the great untimbered area he had traversed, it was Pike’s opin- 
ion: 

. . These vast plains of the westem hemisphere may become in time 
equally celebrated with the sandy deserts of Africa. . . . But from these 
immense prairies may arise one great advantage to the United States, viz., the 
restriction of our population to some certain limits, and thereby a continuation 
of the union. 
€ Nearing home after two years of travel and exploration in the 
West, the Lewis and Clark expedition, descending the Missouri, 
passed by the mouth of the Kansas at 11 a. Mm. on September 15. It 
was reported “very low at this time.” Next day they met a boat with 
eight traders bound for the Pawnee village “on the river Platte about 
seventy or eighty miles from its mouth,” and two hours later “a 
batteaux and two canoes going up to the Kanowas [Kansa] nation” 
on the Kansas river. (While coming down the Missouri, the Lewis 
and Clark expedition met, in all, 11 trading parties bound upstream. ) 


Ref: Thwaites’ . . . Journals of Lewis and Clark . . ., v. 5, p. 385; Patrick 
Gass’ A Journal of the Voyages and Travels . . . Under the Command of Captain 
Lewis and Captain Clarke . . . (Pittsburgh, 1807), p. 261. 


« Lt. James B. Wilkinson, five soldiers, and two Osages left Pike’s 
Arkansas river camp [in the present Great Bend area] on October 
28 and started downstream in two makeshift canoes. In the shallow 
water the boats soon grounded and had to be pushed or dragged 
along the river bed. After a severely cold night, the Arkansas was 
so full of ice they could not proceed. Abandoning the canoes, they 
set out October 31, to “course the river by land,” their only provisions 
“half a dozen tin cups of hard corn for each man.” 

They marched for a week through a desolate area, but on Novem- 
ber 8 came to the region of game, where, according to Wilkinson: 

the herds of buffalo, elk, goat [antelope], and deer, surpassed 

credibility. I do solemnly assert, that if I saw one I saw more than nine thou- 
sand buffaloes during the day’s march. 
A week later, finding timber of sufficient size, they stopped to con- 
struct canoes, and to hunt for a “winter store of meat.” When they 
set out again ten days later, shallow water again slowed their 
progress. They passed the “Negracka” [i.e., the Ninnescah—in 
present Sumner county] on the 26th. A canoe-upset on November 
28 caused them to lose most of their meat and ammunition. But 
they met a party of Great Osages on the 30th [probably south of 
the Kansas-Oklahoma boundary] and camped with them till De- 
cember 2. (Wilkinson marched 20 miles across a prairie to visit 
The Wind, Little Osage chief, lying ill in a winter village. ) 


24—-8670 
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On December 23, after three weeks of severe hardship, Wilkinson 
and his half-frozen men reached the winter camp of the “Arkansas 
band” of Osages (whose permanent village was on the Verdigris— 
near present Claremore, Okla.). Four days later they passed the 
mouths of the Verdigris and the Grand. Making better time on the 
lower river, and in milder weather, they reached Arkansas Post on 
January 9, 1807. 


Ref: Wilkinson’s report, dated April 6, 1807 (written at New Orleans where he had 
arrived in February), published in Appendix to editions of Z. M. Pike, op. cit. 


1807 


€ On March 3 Meriwether Lewis was commissioned (by President 
Jefferson) governor of the Territory of Louisiana, to succeed General 
Wilkinson. On March 7 William Clark was appointed (by the 
secretary of war) agent of Indian affairs for the nations (except the 
Osages) in the Territory of Louisiana. Pierre Chouteau’s authority 
(see 1804), on the same date, was limited to the agency for the Great 
and Little Osage Indians. (Chouteau continued as Osage agent till 
1818.) 
Ref: Territorial Papers of the U. S., v. 14, pp. 107-110, v. 15, p. 384. 

€ Manuel Lisa’s first upper Missouri trading expedition (42 men in 
a keelboat) left St. Louis early in May and went far upriver. After 
successfully negotiating with the Aricara Indians, who threatened 
trouble, Lisa ascended to the Yellowstone river, went up it to the 
mouth of the Big Horn and established a fur post—Fort Manuel 
[in present Montana]. 


(Lisa’s party, with a load of furs, returned to St. Louis in the summer of 
1808. ) 


Ref: Nebraska Historical Society Publications, Lincoln, v. 20, p. 1; American State 
Papers: Indian Affairs, v. 2, pp. 201, 202. 





€ About 95 persons were in an expedition which ascended the Mis- 
souri in the summer. They included young Auguste P. Chouteau’s 
party of 32 (intending to trade with the Mandans); “young” Dorion’s 
outfit of ten (headed for the Sioux country); Mandan chief Shahaka 
and party, also 24 Sioux Indians (all homeward-bound ); and a mili- 
tary escort for the Indians (Lt. Joseph Kimball, Ens. Nathaniel 
Pryor, and some 20 men). 

The Sioux were returned safely to their country. But when Ensign 
Pryor and troops (with the Mandans), in company with Chouteau’s 
traders, reached the Aricara village in September, those Indians (and 
Sioux cohorts) forced a fight, and the retreat of the whole party. 
Chouteau lost four? men, and several in the expedition were 
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wounded. (Chief Shahaka was returned to St. Louis. He finally 
reached home in 1809. ) , 

Ref: Annals of Iowa, Des Moines, 3d ser., v. 1 (1895), pp. 615-619; W. B. Douglas’ 
editorial note in Thomas James’ Three Years Among the Indians and Mexicans (St. Louis, 
1916), p. 258; H. M. Chittenden’s The American Fur Trade of the Far West (New York, 
1935), v. 1, pp. 119-123. 
€ Francis Derouen [Dorion], to trade with the “Kaas [Kansa], 
Ottoes and Panis,” and Pierre Montardy, to trade with the Kansa, 
were granted licenses on August 24. One-year hunting licenses on 
the Kansas river were given to B. and J. Vallett (on August 31); 
to Lebeech and Derchette, and Louis Gonoville (on September 12). 

(The trading license lists for the April-September, 1808, period contained 
no reference to the Kansa or their river, But Dorion apparently traded with 
the Kansa in the winter of 1809-1810. In 1819, “Mr. Gunville” [Louis?], a 
French trader, was living in the Kansa village when Say’s party was there in 
August. See, under 1819.) 


Ref: T. M. Marshall, ed., The Life and Papers of Frederick Bates (St. Louis, 1926), 
v. 1, pp. 202, 204, v. 2, pp. 31-33; Missouri Historical Review, v. 34, p. 453. 


1808 


€ Gov. Meriwether Lewis, on July 1, wrote the secretary of war 
concerning frontier problems: 


The Kanzas, Panis Republic, a considerable body of the Great Panis, the 
Woolf Panis, Mahas and Poncarras have all declared in favour of the Spaniards. 
Our friends on the west side of the Missouri are consequently reduced to the 
little Osages, the White Hair’s party [of Big Osages], the Ottoes, Missouries 
and a part of the Big Panis [Grand Pawnees], not amounting to more perhaps 
than one thousand warriors, and those even doubtful unless measures be taken 
to retain them by establishing trading posts on the Missouri. . . . last 
winter the Mahas killed two engages, robed their traders and sent me an 
insolent message. the Kanzas have also robed their traders and have been 
extreemly insolent. ‘ 

The Osages generally, the Kanzas, Panis republic, and a majority of the 
Great Panis are by appointment at this time assembled at the Great Saline 
about 300 miles West of the Osage villages. The purpose of this meeting is to 
hold a council with the Spaniards and as it is understood by invitation of 
the latter. 

Ref: Territorial Papers of the U. S., v. 14, pp. 198, 199. (The Great Salt Plains 
meeting was probably in Alfalfa or Woodward county of present Oklahoma.) 


€ In the early autumn, Capt. Eli B. Clemson’s company of First 
U. S. infantry began work on a fortification (Fort Osage) on a 70- 
foot-high bluff of the Missouri about 340 river miles above St. 
Louis, and over 40 miles by water below the mouth of the Kansas. 
This post (first called Fort Clark) was on a site chosen by William 
Clark (who also supervised the start of its construction). Estab- 
lished for the protection of the Osage Indians, it was formally 
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named Fort Osage on November 10. Clemson’s company gar- 
risoned the post while George C. Sibley, as factor, ran the govern- 
ment’s trading post. 

(Evacuated in June, 1813, as a War of 1812 tactic, Fort Osage was reoc- 
cupied in 1815. Until 1819 a few troops were stationed there. In 1822 the 
government factory system was discontinued, and in 1825 the post was aban- 
doned officially. ) 

Ref: American State Papers: Indian Affairs, v. 1, p. 765; Missouri Historical Review, 

v. 34, pp. 439-488 (for Kate L. Gregg’s “The History of Fort Osage”), v. 54, pp. 343, 
844. (Today, an authentic reconstruction of Fort Osage [with block houses, factor’s house, 
officers’ quarters, barracks, interpreter’s house, and stockade] stands on the original site 
near Sibley, Mo.) According to a table of distances on the Missouri (published in B. F, 
French’s Historical Collections of Louisiana [Philadelphia, 1850], pt. 2, p. 300), based on 
findings of Long, Nicollet, and others, from the mouth of the Missouri to Fort Osage (at 
low water) was 340 miles, and from the fort to the mouth of the Kansas was 42 miles, 
Other tables vary considerably. 
« At the new post Fort Clark (Fort Osage) on September 27, Factor 
George C. Sibley counciled with chiefs and warriors of the Osage 
and Kansa tribes. The Indians smoked the peace pipe and effected 
what proved to be a permanent peace between their nations. Also, 
the Kansa professed to be sorry for past offenses (especially the 
ill treatment given their traders), and Sibley granted them permis- 
sion to move near the fort. On October 10 about 1,000 Kansa ar- 
rived in the vicinity and soon began trading. Six days later their 
“insolent and violent conduct” caused the factor to bar them from 
the post. 

(William Clark reported, from St. Louis on December 2, that “strong 
and well built” Fort Osage was nearly completed; and that Sibley’s policy 
of refusing to trade with the Kansa was having “a very good effect,” and they 
were “becoming verry humble” and had “given up several horses, to pay for 
the horses and property which they have robed the citizens of this Territory 
of laterly.”) 


(Ref: Missouri Historical Review, v. 34, p. 445; Territorial Papers of the U. S., v. 14, 
p. 242. 


€ On November 10 (about the time “Fort Clark” became Fort 
Osage) a treaty was concluded at the new post between the Osage 
Indians (Great and Little) of the Osage river country, and the 
United States (Pierre Chouteau acting for the government). 

In return for the friendship and protection of the United States, 
a small annuity, and other promised aid, the Indians ceded millions 
of acres of land in present Missouri and Arkansas. In what is now 
Missouri they retained only a strip along the western boundary 
(the area south of the Missouri river and west of a line running 
straight south from Fort Osage). 

First to sign for the Great Osages was their grand chief Papuisea 
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(White Hair). Nicheumanee (the Walking Rain) led the Little 


Osage signers. 

(On August 81, 1809, the “Arkansas band” of Osages [on the Verdigris, near 
present Claremore, Okla.] had the treaty read and explained to them by Gov. 
Meriwether Lewis. The first to sign was Clermont. Cashesegra, nominal 
leader, was the second signer. The United States ratified the treaty on April 
28, 1810.) 


Ref: C. J. Kappler’s Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (Washington, 1904), v. 2, pp. 
95-99; Kate L. Gregg, ed., Westward With Dragoons . . . (Fulton, Mo., 1937), pp. 
69-75; American State Papers: Indian Affairs, v. 1, pp. 763, 764; Missouri Historical 
Review, v. 54, p. 348. 


1809 


€ The St. Louis Missouri Fur Company (an association of former 
fur trade rivals, organized in the winter of 1808-1809) sent its first 
expedition up the Missouri in the summer, to establish trading posts 
on the river’s upper waters. 

Pierre Chouteau headed the expedition (of about 150 men, in 
ten goods-loaded boats), but comembers Manuel Lisa (soon the 
company’s dominant figure), Andrew Henry, Pierre Menard, and 
Auguste P, Chouteau were in the party; as were, also, 17-year-old 
Auguste A. and Paul Ligueste Chouteau (cousins), and a Doctor 
Thomas (who kept a journal of the trip). Aboard, too, was Mandan 
chief Shahaka’s party, homeward bound. 

Reaching Fort Osage on July 8, they found (as Pierre Chouteau 
later reported) “the Panis, Otto and Kanzas tribes . . . wait- 
ing . . . with loud Complaints because there were no mer- 
chants among them, and praying that some might be sent.” 

Moving on, the expedition reached the Platte on August 1; con- 
tinued, with no particular trouble, to the Mandan nation and de- 
livered Shahaka and party safely home in the latter part of Sep- 
tember. Henry, Menard, and most of the trappers remained in 
the upper Missouri country, but Lisa, the Chouteaus, and Surgeon 
Thomas returned to St. Louis in November. 

(William Clark, Benjamin Wilkinson, Reuben Lewis, Sylvestre Labbadie, 
and William Morrison were other members of the St. Louis Missouri Fur 
Company. After three years of moderate success there was a reorganization 
under the name “Missouri Fur Company.” ) 


Ref: Territorial Papers of the U. S., v. 14, pp. 343-352; Thomas James, op. cit., pp. 
15-92; American State Papers: Indian Affairs, v. 2, p. 202; Nebraska Historical Society 
Publications, v. 20, p. 2 (for a part of Doctor Thomas’ journal). In the Kansas State 
Historical Society’s manuscript collection are two volumes of Missouri Fur Company rec- 
ords. One contains the original “Articles of Association” (January 24, 1812) and board 
meeting minutes (January, 1812-January, 1814), together with signatures of the members; 
the other is an account book. 
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@ By a route later described by John Shaw as in the vicinity of the 
87th parallel [the Kansas-Oklahoma boundary of today], Shaw, 
Peter Spear, and William Miller traveled overland with pack horses 
from the Cape Girardeau (Mo.) area to within sight of the Rocky 
mountains in the spring and summer of 1809?. Hostile Indians 
thwarted their plan to continue to the Pacific. Returning to what is 
now “eastern Kansas, and western Arkansas, and Missouri” they 
hunted till the spring of 1811?. Moving their furs and a quantity 
of bear oil by pack horses to the White river headwaters, the trio 
made canoes and journeyed down the White, Arkansas, and Missis- 
sippi rivers to New Orleans. 


Ref: Wisconsin Historical Collections, v. 2, pp. 199-201 (for Shaw’s reminiscences, 
1855). See, also, Missouri Historical Society Collections, St. Louis, v. 4, p. 197. 


€ J. McLanahan, Reuben Smith, and James Patterson, with a Span- 
ish guide, left the Ste. Genevieve (Mo.) area in November, on a 
trading venture to New Mexico. (Their route is not known.) In 
the summer of 1810 they were arrested by the Spanish on the head- 
waters of Red river, taken to Chihuahua ( Mexico), and imprisoned 
for two years. 


Ref: Appendix to Thomas James, op. cit., pp. 286-292; Missouri Historical Society 
Collections, v. 5, p. 170. 


1810 


@ The advance party of the “overland” Astorians (John Jacob Astor's 
Pacific Fur Company men) started up the Missouri in three boats 
on October 21. Arriving in mid-November at a point above the 
mouth of the Nodaway [and across-river from present northeast 
Doniphan county] they encamped for the winter. There were over 
40 men in the party, led by Wilson P. Hunt, with copartners Ramsey 
Crooks, Donald McKenzie, and Joseph Miller. Another partner, 
Robert McClellan, soon joined them. 

Leaving the Nodaway camp on January 1, 1811, Hunt and eight other men 
walked to Fort Osage, where Hunt obtained horses and reached St. Louis on 
January 20. His recruiting of more personnel, and other preparations for an 
early spring start upriver, were only slightly hampered by the delaying tactics 
of rival fur trader Manuel Lisa (of the St. Louis Missouri Fur Company). 

Ref: Washington Irving’s Astoria . . . (Philadelphia, 1836), v. 1. 


1811 


€ On the present Oregon coast, the Tonquin, carrying an Astor-fi- 
nanced Pacific Fur Company expedition, arrived at the mouth of the 
Columbia river in late March (after a journey from New York 
around South America), and, in mid-April, a trading post—Astoria 
—was begun. 


Ref: Ibid. 
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@ The “overland” Astorian expedition, led by Wilson P. Hunt, 
started up the Missouri from St. Charles in four keelboats on March 
14. Aboard as Hunt’s guests for the river trip were two “scientific 
gentlemen”—English-born Thomas Nuttall, and Scottish-born John 
Bradbury (botanist and traveler). The latter’s Travels in the In- 
terior of America in the Years 1809, 1810, and 1811 (London, 1817) 
contained an account (largely in journal form) of the voyage up- 
stream (and his journey back to St. Louis in mid-summer—see next 
entry). Bradbury made a brief reference to present northeast Kan- 
sas [the Doniphan area] when he wrote under date of April 15: 

We passed the scite of a village which formerly belonged to the Kansas 
Indians. I had an opportunity of going ashore, and found the soil to have the 
appearance of the greatest fertility. 

Two days later, across the river from what is now northeast Doni- 
phan county, the Astorians reached the camp of the vanguard party 
which had wintered above the Nodaway’s mouth. On April 21 the 
whole company (nearly 60 men) proceeded upstream. Six weeks 
later (on June 2), the one-boat expedition of Manuel Lisa (see next 
entry) caught up with them. After a truce was arranged between 
the rival fur company leaders, the two parties continued onward to- 
gether to the Aricara village, arriving June 12. 

The Astorians spent over a month outfitting for the overland jour- 
ney to the Pacific. Their party of 60 men, with 82 horses, left the 
Aricara village on July 18. Six months later, after a journey of hard- 
ships and difficulties, most of the expedition reached Astoria (near 
the mouth of the Columbia river )—in January and February, 1812. 


Ref: Bradbury, op. cit., pp. 1-189; and Irving, op. cit., v. 1, chs. 13-30, v. 2, chs. 1-8. 
In Irving’s work, first published in 1836, is the most complete account of all phases of 
Astoria’s history. (He had access to company records and available source materials in 
preparing his narrative.) 


@ With an inexperienced crew of 20 to handle his one keelboat, 
Manuel Lisa, and four other persons, started up the Missouri on 
April 2, some 23 days behind Hunt's larger and better-manned ex- 
pedition. Since it was vital that his small St. Louis Missouri Fur 
Company party catch up with the Astorians before reaching hostile 
Sioux country, the journey was a race against time. Aboard as 
Lisa’s guest was an American traveler and writer, Henry M. Brack- 
enridge, whose journal of the voyage was later published in his 
Views of Louisiana . . . (Pittsburgh, 1814). He noted, on 
April 24 (as they neared Fort Osage): 


Passed a canoe with four men, who had wintered up the Kansas, about 
five hundred miles: they had beaver, and other furs. 
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On the afternoon of April 80 Brackenridge wrote that they: 
had a view of the old Kansas village . . . [the same Doniphan 
county scene commented on by his friend Bradbury of Hunt’s party]. It is a 
high prairie; smooth waving hills, perfectly green, with a few clumps of trees 
in the hollows. But for the scarcity of timber this would be a delightful situa- 
tion for a town. : 

Over a month went by before Lisa’s boat finally caught up (on 
June 2) with the Astorians. The rival fur traders agreed to a truce, 
and the combined force proceeded upriver, arriving at the Aricara 
village on June 12. 

After supplying some horses (from his fur post above the Mandan 
village) to the Astoria-bound expedition, in trade for two of Hunt's 
no-longer-needed boats, Lisa arranged to send his company’s col- 
lected furs downriver, placing the boats in Brackenridge’s charge. 
John Bradbury and Amos Richardson were other passengers for 
the journey. Leaving the Aricara village on July 17, this small 
expedition reached St. Louis early in August, making the 1,440-mile 
trip in a little over two weeks, 

Lisa (and also Thomas Nuttall of Hunt’s party ) remained in the 
Upper Missouri country, and Lisa eventually made rendezvous with 
his mountain partner Andrew Henry. 

Ref: Brackenridge, op. cit., pp. 199-264; Irving, op. cit., v. 1, chs. 19-22. 


@ Factor George C. Sibley, with a servant, two interpreters, and 11 
Osages (one of them war chief Sans Oreille) left Fort Osage ( Mo.) 
May 1] on a journey to the Kansa and Pawnee villages. His 
mounted party headed “South 60° West, about 75 miles, along the 
Osage Summer hunting trace,” then “North 70° West, about 65 
miles” to arrive on May 19 at the Kansas river bank opposite the 
Kansa village [two miles east of present Manhattan]. Of the 
surroundings on the latter stage of the journey [Wabaunsee and 
southeast Riley counties of today], Sibley wrote: 

This [is] a very wild but extremely beautiful and high prairie country— 
pretty well watered and variegated with strips of woodland, ranges of lofty 
rugged, naked hills, overlooking extensive tracts of meadow ground. Deer 


and elk are plenty, and I observed some antelope skipping among the verdant 
hills, 


Grand Chief Shone-ge-ne-gare and more than 100 mounted 
Kansa warriors forded the river to assist the party in the rather 
difficult crossing. At the 128-lodge village, Sibley found U. S. flags 
flying, and the Indians both hospitable and friendly. (He had 
recently had occasion to deal harshly with the Kansa, and the festive 
reception was a pleasant surprise. ) 
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Sibley described, at some length, the scene about him (mistak- 
enly referring to the near-by Big Blue tributary as the Republican 
fork!). The town, he wrote: 

is built without much regard to order; there are no regular streets 
or avenues. The lodges are erected pretty compactly together in crooked 
rows, allowing barely space sufficient to admit a man to pass between them. 
The avenues between . . . are kept in tolerably decent order and the vil- 
lage is on the whole rather neat and cleanly than otherwise. Their little fields or 
patches of corn, beans and pumpkins, which they had just finished planting, 
and which constitute their whole variety, are seen in various directions, at 
convenient distances around the villages. The prairie was covered with their 
horses and mules (they have no other domestic animals except dogs). 
The “stout, hardy, handsome” Kansa were “fast reforming from their 
brutal state,” but still at war with all their neighbors except the 
Osages (and only recently friends with them). He estimated they 
had “about 250 fighting men, with a full proportion of women and 
children.” 

With five Kansa added to his party, Sibley set out on May 22 for 
the Pawnee villages, traveling “North 40° West about 120 miles” 
[150?—it could have been no less in a straight line to the Platte] 
over a route “all prairie.” Crossing the Platte “about 140 miles above 
its junction with the Missouri” he traveled 10[?] miles to the Loup 
fork, and forded it to reach the crowded 170-lodge village of three 
Pawnee bands (Grand and Republican) recently reunited under 
“venerable old Chief” Cher-a-ta-reesh (Sharitarish). [This Loup 
fork village may have been the “Horse Creek site,” nine miles south- 
west of present Fullerton, Neb.] Two of the bands had lived until 
“about two years ago” on the “north branch of the Konsee River” 
[i.e., the Republican] when “successive incursions of the Konsees 
obliged them to abandon their old towns.” 

Sibley (welcomed and well treated by the Pawnees) remained in 
the village from May 28 to June 4. When leaders of the Loup band 
(living some 10? miles upriver) arrived, he called a grand council, 
presented flags and medals to chiefs of the four Pawnee bands; and 
effected a treaty of peace between the Pawnees, and the Osages and 
Kansa. 

On a course “south about 16° East” Sibley and his party then 
headed for the Little Osage summer hunting camp on the Arkansas 
river [probably entering present Kansas in Republic county]. They 
crossed the Republican and “two other considerable forks of the Kon- 
see [the Solomon and the Saline] and a number of smaller streams 
that flow into them,” and the “same range of hills that we crossed 
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fifty[?] miles southeast at the Konsee town.” Sibley described the 
“enchanting prospects afforded from these heights”: 

we overlooked a vast extent of level meadow ground to the North 
oul Northeast, through which were to be traced a great number of rivulets and 
creeks, glittering in the sunshine and hastening to the main branches of the 
Konsee. Numerous herds of elk and antelope were frisking in the gay flowery 
plain, giving life and animation to the charming scene. From where we crossed 
the Konsee [i. e., the Smoky Hill—in McPherson? county] to the Arkansas, it 
is about thirty-five miles and the country is much more level and less interest- 
a 
The day before reaching the Arkansas, Sibley’s party came to a 
Kansa hunting camp “on a beautiful high spot near a small creek,” 
and stopped overnight to help celebrate a successful kill of more 
than 100 “fat buffaloes.” Among the Little Osages (whose camp on 
the river—in Reno?, or Sedgwick? county—was reached the next 
afternoon ), Sibley spent some ten days—part of the time on the 
march as the Indians moved “south 50° west about thirty miles to 
a small prairie creek, south of the Arkansas.” 

From that place he rode “south 40° east” for 30 miles, to the Great 
Osage camp; and the next day (after a ride of “20 miles south 15° 
east”) reached a third Osage camp—that of the “Arkansas band.” 
With eight men (six of them Osages), Sibley then set out on a 
nearly-due-west course for the Grand Saline some 40 miles away. 
After a tour of the Saline [in present Alfalfa? county, Okla.] about 
June 24, he returned to the Little Osages’ camp. (They had moved, 
meantime, near the Grand Saline and may have been on the Salt 
fork of the Arkansas.) Sibley, his servant, and Sans Oreille then 
accompanied a “war party” of 94 Little Osages on a journey of about 
75 miles “south 40° West” to visit the famed Rock Saline, or “Salt 
Mountain.” 

Following this final excursion into present northern Oklahoma, 
Sibley began the trip (of some 300? miles) back to Fort Osage, 
arriving on July 1l—after a two-months’ and around 1,000-mile 
journey. 


Ref: Sibley’s diary, as printed in Chronicles of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, v. 5, 
pp. 196-218; W. R. Wedel’s . . . An Introduction to Kansas Archeology (Wash- 
ington, 1959), pp. 41, 42; George E. Hyde’s Pawnee Indians (Denver, cl1951), p. 105. 
Sibley’s too-conservative mileage estimates are not compatible with actual distances traveled 
in any instance where comparison can be made. 


€ Scientific traveler-geographer-author Alexander von Humboldt’s 
Essai Politique sur le Royaume de la Nouvelle Espagne was pub- 
lished in Paris during the year; and in New York an English transla- 
tion of his compendious Political Essay on the Kingdom of New 
Spain also appeared. In the atlas volume was Humboldt’s map of 
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New Spain (drawn in Mexico in 1803)—the first map to present a 
reasonably accurate geographical view of the American southwest 
of today. 

In writing of the province of Nuevo Mexico, Humboldt stated that 
within its bounds were three villas (towns), 26 pueblos (villages), 
three parishes, 19 missions, and no ranchos (solitary farms). He gave 
population figures of the towns as: Santa Fe 3,600, Albuquerque 
6,000, and Taos 8,900. 

Ref: Humboldt’s work, American edition (as noted above), v. 2, p. 216 (for the 


statistics ). 
1812 


€ Early in May a trading expedition (two boats) of Manuel Lisa’s 
Missouri Fur Company started up the Missouri. Clerk John C. 
Luttig kept a journal of the voyage (and later events) which in- 
cluded these June entries: 

Monday. 8th fine weather, at 8 A.M. a fair Breeze sprung up. though 
feeble, we made 18 Miles distance, Killed 3 Deer 3 Bear, caught 17 fish, 
camped 2 Miles below the old Cansas Village [in Salt creek valley, Leaven- 
worth county]. . . . [On the 9th they “made only 9 miles,” but traveled 
19 miles on June 10.] 

Thursday the llth, fine weather head wind but still, all hunters out, 
passed the upper old Cansas Village [present Doniphan area], Killed 7 Deer, 
distance 15 Miles. [By the 18th they had reached the mouth of Wolf river— 
in northeast Doniphan county—where they camped on a sand bar.] 

Indian harassments (British-influenced) evidently forced an end 
to the Missouri Fur Company’s upper river activities in the late win- 
ter of 1812-1813. (Luttig’s journal ended abruptly March 3.) The 
St. Louis Missouri Gazette of June 5, 1813, reported Manuel Lisa’s 
recent arrival from the Mandan villages; and indicated that the 
Aricaras, Cheyennes, Gros Ventre, Crows, and Arapahoes were ar- 
rayed on the side of the British who were inciting them to war 
against the Americans. 


Ref: Stella M. Drumm, ed., John C. Luttig’s Journal of a Fur-Trading Expedition on 
the Upper Missouri 1812-1813 (St. Louis, 1920), pp. 14, 15, 36. 


€ Robert McKnight, James Baird, Samuel Chambers, and nine? 
others, left the Missouri settlements in May on a trading expedition 
to New Mexico. (They were at Fort Osage on June 4.) Following 
Pike’s directions (but by a route not recorded) they made their 
way safely to Santa Fe, only to be jailed as spies, and their goods 
seized, Most (or all?) members of the party were held in a Chi- 
huahua prison for nine years—released only when the Mexican 
revolution of 1821 succeeded. 


Ref: American State Papers: Foreign Relations, v. 4, pp. 207-213; Missouri Historical 
Review, v. 34, pp. 455, 456; Luttig, op. cit., editorial note on pp. 35, 36; Bulletin of the 
Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, v. 15, pp. 173-189. 
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€ By congressional act of June 4, the Territory of Louisiana became 
the Territory of Missouri, with Benjamin Howard as first governor. 
(The change of name was necessitated when the Territory of Or- 
leans was admitted to the Union as the state of Louisiana on April 
8.) Missouri territory’s population, as of 1810, was close to 20,000. 
On July 1, 1813, following Howard’s resignation, William Clark 
was appointed governor and served till Missouri became a state in 
1820. 


Ref: Historic Missouri (Columbia, Mo., cl1959), p. 12; Missouri Historical Review, 
v. 54, p. 279. 


€ The United States declared war on England on June 18. (The 
“War of 1812” lasted for two and a half years, officially ending 
with the signing of the Treaty of Ghent on December 24, 1814. ) 


€ Published during the year was the sixth edition of Jedidiah 
Morse’s The American Universal Geography (first issued in 1789). 
Morse, the “father of American geography,” made use of the latest 
information he could find on the Missouri and Arkansas rivers. But 


he devoted part of his comment on the Missouri to criticism of Lewis 
and Clark: 


Had that [exploration] been made by men whose science, judgment, and 
accuracy could be relied on, we should have no difficulty in giving a complete 
description of the Missouri. But the latitude and longitude of no one place 
is calculated; a connected chain of distances is not given; nor are we informed 
on what authority a great many facts, which the travelers did not witness, are 
reported. . . . We ourselves believe, that the length of the Missouri 
‘ is, probably about 2400 miles. The waters of this river are remark- 
able for their muddiness and salubrious qualities. . . . The Missouri being 
much larger than the Missisippi branch some modern geographers are beginning 
to give the whole river the name of Missouri, which is probably its proper 
name. 


And from Morse’s geography, students of the 1812 era learned that: 


The Arkansas . . . is navigable 500 or 600 miles. It rises in Mexico. 
Humboldt [see 1811] supposes that it may be the same with Napestle [first 
mentioned in this chronology under 1706], a river which rises, according to his 
map, in lat. 40° N., lon. 106° W. . . . and pursues for a while a S.E. 
course towards the Missisippi. The Arkansas having been explored a great dis- 
tance, is found to run where it should have been expected to run, if it were 
a continuation of the Napestle, and no other outlet for this last is known. If this 
be its real source, the Arkansas must be at least 1500 miles long. 

Ref: Morse’s . . . Geography, 6th ed. (1812), v. 1, pp. 122, 128, 598. In 
defense of Lewis and Clark, it should be noted that the complete narrative of their expedi- 
tion was not published until 1814; however, some of Morse’s comments have been echoed 
by other critics. One (W. P. Webb, in his The Great Plains [1936], pp. 143, 144) has 


referred to the explorers’ journals as “meager and unsatisfactory,” and noted their “lack 
of specific detail,” the “‘vagueness,” etc. 
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1812-1813 


€ Between June 29. 1812, and April 30, 1813, young Robert Stuart 
(eastbound with reports for John J. Astor in New York), and a small 
party (seven in all) of “returning Astorians” made a hazardous, 
difficult journey up the Columbia, across the Rocky Mountains (of 
eastern Oregon, Idaho, and Wyoming of today), down the Sweet- 
water to the North Platte, down the Platte to the Otoe village (some 
45 miles above the mouth), and by canoe down the Missouri to St. 
Louis. (The total distance, by Stuart’s calculation, 3,768 miles. ) 

Stuart’s party (Ramsey Crooks, Robert McClellan, Joseph Miller, 
and three hunters) may have been the first white men to cross the 
Continental Divide by way of South Pass (or in its vicinity). It was 
the first to discover and use the Sweetwater-North Platte route which 
later became a section of the famed Oregon trail. Robert Stuart has 
been credited as “the first to find and follow a route from the Pacific 
to St. Louis that could be utilized by wagon trains.” 

He kept a journal (rewritten and expanded between 1813-1821 as 
“Traveling Memoranda”) which included observations on various 
Indian tribes. During the last stage of the trip, as his party traveled 
by canoe down the Missouri in April, 1818, a stop was made at Fort 
Osage (Mo.) on April 24 and 25. That post, commented Stuart, 
was eae for the Osage Indians but: 

. . has been the means of reducing the turbulent Kanzes to a proper 
sense of the true relation in which Indians stand with their civilized neighbors. 

The “returning Astorians” reached St. Louis May 2, and Stuart con- 
tinued eastward to New York. 

Ref: K. A. Spaulding, ed., On the Oregon Trail [Robert Stuart’s “Traveling Mem- 
oranda”] . . . (Norman, Okla., cl953). 

1813 


By canoe, trapper Ezekiel Williams set out alone from an Arap- 
ahoe camp on the Arkansas headwaters the first of March, in an 
attempt to reach Missouri territory. He left behind two com- 
panions (in the camp) and a cache of furs (in the mountains of 
present Colorado). Trapping as he proceeded down the Arkansas, 
Williams traveled for some 400 miles—till shallow water halted 
his progress. When the spring rise came (around June 1) he con- 
tinued his river journey and was “within about 150 miles of the 
Verdigrise” [and apparently in present southern Kansas] when 
captured, on June 23, by a party of Kansa. As reported (in No- 
vember) by Factor George C. Sibley, of Fort Osage, the Indians: 
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; robbed him of all he had with him, and very much abused him, as 
he says, and kept him prisoner to about the 15 Augt. when they released him 
and restored the greater part of his property. The balance (except a few 
articles they deny having taken) I have this day [November 30] caused the 
Kansas to refund and pay for. 

(Ezekiel Williams had become a “mountain man” when he went up the 
Missouri with the fur company expedition of 1809?, or 1811?. After two? 
winters on the upper Missouri he accompanied a party of trappers Manuel Lisa 
sent southward towards the Arkansas headwaters, When Indian harassment 
began, following their first winter in the Arapahoe country, the trappers sep- 
arated. Some were killed by Indians. Williams, and two others, finally took 
refuge in an Arapahoe village during the winter of 1812-1813.) 

Ref: Missouri Historical Society Collections, v. 4, pp. 194-208; Luttig, op. cit., pp. 

17-19, 35; Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society, v. 8, pp. 17-33. 
@ As late as September, 1811, there were only three bands of 
Osages. George C. Sibley called them the Bar-har-che (Great 
Osages), the Eu-jet-ta (Little Osages )—both living on the Osage 
river [in present Vernon county, Mo.]; and the Cha-neers (the 
Arkansas band) dwelling on the Arkansas [i.e., on the Verdigris, 
near present Claremore, Okla.]. He also commented that the 
Osages were all “friendly and intimately connected” and the terms 
“Great” and “Little” referred only to the size of their towns—not 
to their “personal corporosity.” 

But Agent Pierre Chouteau’s 1813 report (dated July 29) indi- 
cated a change had occurred. The Little Osages had left their 
“ancient village” [perhaps in 1812?]. One band (about 60 men) 
had reunited with the Great Osages [a move of not more than six 
miles]. The other band (about 150 men) was “on the great river 
a Branch of the arkansas River” [the Grand or Neosho—in present 
Neosho? county, Kansas]. 

When, in 1815, the west-bound Chouteau-de Mun party was at 
the Great Osage village, de Mun wrote (in his journal, on October 
2) that it was so called “to distinguish it from that belonging to 
the Little Osage, and that of the Grosse Céte [Big Hill] . . .” 
[The Big Hill band later lived near Clermont’s town.] He then con- 
firmed the residence of the Little Osages on the Neosho [in present 
Kansas] in his journal (October 13): 

‘ towards eleven o'clock we arrived at the Grande Riviére, which 
eutens called the Nioncho [Neosho or Grand] on the western bank of which 
is situated Ligueste’s Village [Paul Ligueste Chouteau, Osage subagent, and 
trader] which we found deserted, the Indians having gone to hunt. This village 
is charmingly situated. : 

And, in 1816, on his return journey through the same area, de Mun 
wrote (on March 26): 
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About two o'clock we reached the Nioncho: near the village we recognized 
an Osage family who told us that the old[!] village was no longer inhabited, 
that they had made a new one about two miles lower down. ; 

Gov. William Clark reported, in 1816, that the Great Osages on 
the Osage river numbered 1,600; that there were 1,800 Little Osages 
on the Neosho river; and that the “Arkansas band” on the Verdigris 
had increased to 2,600 persons. 


Ref: Chronicles of Oklahoma, v. 5, p. 212 (Sibley); Superintendency of Indian Affairs, 
St. Louis, “Records” (in Kansas Historical Society, Ms. div.), v. 2, pp. 21-24 (Chouteau); 
Missouri Historical Society Collections, v. 5, pp. 191, 192, 315 (de Mun); Grant Fore- 


man’s Indians and Pioneers . . . (New Haven, 1930), pp. 26, 27. See, under 1820, 
changes among the Osages in the 1814-1820 period. 
1814 


€ Heading west to recover his cached furs (see 1813), Ezekiel Wil- 
liams and two companions (Morris May, Braxton Cooper) left the 
Missouri settlements in mid-May and journeyed across present Kan- 
sas, following up the Arkansas to its headwaters. 

Traveling in company were Joseph Philibert and his party of 18 
hunters, bound for the Arapaho country on a trapping and trading 
venture. (Philibert returned to Missouri territory in 1815 to get 
pack horses, and supplies, for his men in the mountains. ) 

On the upper Arkansas, Williams retrieved his furs and hired 
Michael LeClerc (of Philibert’s party) as an extra hand for the 
homeward trip. (He had learned from the Arapahoes that the two 
companions of 1812-1813 he had left at their village were dead— 
killed by Indians. ) 

Williams, May, Cooper, and LeClerc brought the peltries down 
the Arkansas for about 500 miles, but then were compelled to re- 
cache them [in southern Kansas?] because of low water, and con- 
tinue homeward. 

(Learning, during the winter, of a plot [involving Michael LeClerc] to steal 
the cached furs, Williams, together with Joseph and William Cooper [brothers 
of Braxton], went from the Missouri settlements, by way of the Little Osage 
village [in present Neosho? co., Kan.], to the cache early in 1815. When the 
spring rise came, Williams was able, at last, to take his furs down the Arkansas 
to “the settlement” [presumably Arkansas Post, about 55 or 60 river miles from 
the Mississippi]. ) 

Ref: Missouri Historical Collections, v. 4, pp. 200, 205-207; Luttig, op. cit., p. 155; 
Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society, v. 8, pp. 17-33. 
€ Gov. William Clark wrote the secretary of war on September 18: 

[The British] . . . are making great exertions to gain over the Osage, 
Kanzis, Ottoes, & Seioux of the Missouri, which I am trying to prevent. 

To deal with more distant Indian tribes, Clark earlier had ap- 
pointed Manuel Lisa subagent for the nations living on the Missouri 
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above the mouth of the Kansas. Lisa had gone upriver on his as- 
signment August 14. (He continued as subagent till July, 1817.) 
An 1815 report on Indian agents stated that Manuel Lisa: 

3 has been of great service in preventing British influence the last 
year r [1814] by sending large parties [of Indians] to war [against each other, 
or against tribes allied with the British, is implied]. 


Ref: Territorial Papers of the U. S., v. 14, p. 787; American State Papers: Indian 
Affairs, v. 2, p. 76; Missouri Historical Society Collections, v. 3, p. 374. The treaty ending 
the War of 1812 was signed December 24, 1814. 


€ Published at Philadelphia during the year was a work entitled: 

History of the Expedition Under the Command of Captains Lewis and Clark, 
to the Sources of the Missouri, Thence Across the Rocky Mountains and Down 
the River Columbia to the Pacific Ocean. Performed During the Years 
1804-5-6. 

With its printing, the explorers’ narrative at last became available 
to the public in complete form. Accompanying it was: 

“A Map of Lewis and Clark’s Track, Across the Western Portion of North 
America From the Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean . . . in 1804, 5 & 6. 
Copied by Samuel Lewis From the Original Drawing of W™ Clark.” 

More contemporaneous than its title indicated (William Clark 
had added data from Pike, the Astorians, etc., as current as 1812) 
this “cartographic achievement” was the “progenitor of many later 
maps, and one of the most influential ever drawn.” 

Ref: Carl I. Wheat, Mapping the Transmississippi West (San Francisco, 1957), v. 2, pp. 
$1, 57, 58, for map data and quote. 


1815 


@ Between July 18 and September 16, at Portage des Sioux [on 
the west side of the Mississippi, not far above St. Louis], U. S. 
commissioners (Gov. William Clark, of Missouri territory; Gov. 
Ninian Edwards, of Illinois territory; and Auguste Chouteau, of St. 
Louis) negotiated treaties of peace and friendship with a number 
of Indian nations (most of whom had been allied actively with the 
British in the War of 1812). They were the Pottawatomie, Pianka- 
shaw, Teton, Sioux of the Lakes, Sioux of St. Peter’s river, Yankton 
Sioux, Maha, Kickapoo, Great and Little Osage, Sac, Fox, and 
Iowa tribes. (Several more nations signed like treaties in 1816 
and 1817.) 

And at Spring Wells [near Detroit, Mich.] on September 8, 
other U. S. special agents made a peace-and-friendship treaty with 
the Wyandots, Delawares, Senecas, Shawnees, Miamis, Chippewas, 
Ottawas, and Pottawatomies—nations living in Ohio and the terri- 
tories of Indiana and Michigan. 
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The last of the 1815 treaties was negotiated at St. Louis—with 
the Kansa Indians—on October 28. (Edwards and Chouteau were 
agents for the government.) Nineteen chiefs and head men signed 
the document—the first formal peace agreement between the Kansa 
and the United States. The first seven Indian signers were: Ca- 
yezettanzaw (or the big chief), Needapy, Hazeware, Wahanzasby, 
Cayebasneenzaw (or the little chief), Manshenscaw (or the white 
plume ), and Cayegettsazesheengaw (or the old chief). 


Ref: C. J. Kappler’s Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (Washington, 1904), v. 2, pp. 
110-124. 


€ In the autumn Auguste P. Chouteau and Jules de Mun obtained 
a trading license, outfitted a small expedition in St. Louis, and 
started for the Arapahoe country on the Arkansas headwaters. 
Their party included some independent hunters and a few Shawnee 
Indians. With them went Joseph Philibert (returning to his com- 
pany of trappers in the mountains). On the way west, Chouteau 
and de Mun purchased of Philibert “his furs, goods, horses, &c., and 
the time of his men.” 

Their route took them by way of the Great Osage village [in 
present Vernon county, Mo.], and “Ligueste’s Village” of Osages 
[see 1813] on the Neosho river. (They had entered present Kansas, 
presumably in Bourbon county, on October 12.) On the 2lst they 
camped “on a fork of the Arkansas and in sight of that river” 
[probably the Little Arkansas, near present Wichita]. They fol- 
lowed up the Arkansas, and as de Mun reported: 

It being late in the season, we had great difficulties to encounter; some 


of our horses giving out every day, we had to walk more than one-half of 
the way to the mountains, where we arrived on the 8th of December. 


(Philibert’s men were not at the rendezvous point—the mouth of Huerfano 
creek [some 20 miles below present Pueblo, Colo.]. In January, 1816, Jules 
de Mun went to New Mexico, located them, was well received in Santa Fe, 
and returned with the men to where Chouteau was camped in February.) 


Ref: Missouri Historical Society Collections, v. 5, pp. 167-208; Territorial Papers of 
the U. S., v. 15, p. 85 (for trading license item). 


1815-1816 


€ Caleb(?) Greenwood and three companions who had left “Boon’s 
Lick” (Mo.) early in September “to hunt on one of the forks” of the 
Arkansas, joined forces temporarily with the Chouteau-de Mun party 
on November 27, 1815, when they met on the upper Arkansas. 

On March 26, 1816, Jules de Mun apparently encountered Green- 
wood and his friends (who had recently arrived at the Little Osage 
village), when he reached the Neosho river [in present Neosho? 


25—8670 
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county] on his trip east [see next entry]. As de Mun somewhat skep- 
tically recounted it, Greenwood’s party had met a band of Pawnees; 
. . that they had pillaged them and taken even their rifles, that they 
had walked for 18 days [across present Kansas] to reach this village, eating 
only roots on the way. 
Ref: Missouri Historical Society Collections, v. 5, pp. 171, 207, 208, 315. 


1816 


@ Jules de Mun, Joseph Philibert, and some others, left the Chou- 
teau-de Mun camp at the mouth of Huerfano creek [in present Colo- 
rado] on February 27, bound for Missouri territory. With pack 
horses and mules, they followed down the Arkansas (and across 
present Kansas) in March, finding the prairies barren of pasture for 
their horses, and proceeding sometimes at night to avoid Pawnee 
war parties. 

On March 18 (the day they left the Arkansas and crossed to the 
Little Arkansas ) they were near what is now Wichita. On the 26th 
they reached the Neosho, and on March 29 were at the Great Osage 
village. In April, after a 46-day journey, they arrived at St. Louis. 

Ref: American State Papers: Foreign Relations, v. 4, pp. 211-213; Missouri Historical 
Society Collections, v. 5, pp. 174, 175, 311-318. 
€ Four young members of the Chouteau family were among those 
granted Indian trading licenses during the year: 

License Name(s) To Trade With: 

Mar. 12 Gabriel S. Chouteau (22, son of Auguste) Sacs and Foxes on Osage 
river 

June 138 cat de nun, and Pierre Chouteau, Jr. 


..Arapahoes, Comanches, 
[Auguste P. Cheuten, 30, ‘ene son of 


tc. 
Pierre, Sr., was de Mun’s actual partner] - 
Aug. 17 Gabriel S. and Francis G. Chouteau (19, 
son of Pierre, Sr.) Osages, Kansa, and Paw- 
nees 
Aug. 17 Paul Ligueste Chouteau (24, son of Pi- 
erre, Sr.) ee Rae ....Great and Little Osages 


(Two more of Pierre Chouteau, Sr’s., boys were yet to enter the 
Indian trade—Cyprian and Frederick, aged 14 and 7 in 1816.) 


Ref: Territorial Papers of the U. S., v. 15, pp. 190, 191; Paul Beckwith’s Creoles of 
St. Louis (St. Louis, 1893) for Chouteau family data. 


« Probably as early as March, Auguste P. Chouteau and some 20? 
trappers left the upper Arkansas to bring down their furs. In present 
southwest Kansas, “Republican Pawnees, Ottos, and Rees,” “about 
two hundred in number” attacked them. Taking refuge on a tree- 
covered island in the river [five miles southwest of present Lakin, 
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Kearny county] they “made a sort of rampart out of their packs, 
forming three small redoubts, with the horses in the intermediate 
space,” and fought off the Indians. They “had one man killed and 
three wounded; five Pawnees remained on the spot, and a great 
many wounded.” The refuge was known, thenceforth, as Chouteau’s 
Island. 

Being too early for a rendezvous (on the lower Kansas) with his 
partner de Mun, Chouteau continued down the Arkansas to the 
mouth of a fork [the Little Arkansas?] and established a camp [near 
present Wichita? ]. 


On July 31 Jules de Mun (camped about seven miles above the mouth of the 
Kansas ), learned the location of his “lost” partner. See next entry. 


Ref: American State Papers: Foreign Relations, v. 4, pp. 211-213; Missouri Historical 
Society Collections, v. 5, pp. 323, 324. For text of the “Chouteau’s Island” historical 
marker, see The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 10, p. 344; and see, also, v. 23, p. 145 
(for note on the “island” today). On the location of Chouteau’s Island see Kate Gregg, 
ed., The Road to Santa Fe . . . (Albuquerque, cl952), pp. 256, 257. 


€ Jules de Mun’s west-bound party, heading for a Kansas river 
rendezvous with his partner Chouteau (bringing furs from the 
upper Arkansas), reached Fort Osage (Mo.) in early July. Some 
of his men had traveled up the Missouri in a barge; the rest, with 
the pack horses, made the journey from St. Louis overland. Several 
Kansa chiefs were at the fort, and one—White Plume—offered to 
go ahead with the pack horses to the river. De Mun and the rest 
of the company continued upriver in the barge, and entered the 
Kansas on the morning of July 11. They “went up about 3 leagues 
[seven or eight miles] as far as the big bank . . . [and then] 
were obliged to stop for lack of water.” 

They camped [probably on the south bank, a mile or so below, 
and across the river from, present Muncie, Wyandotte Co.]. De 
Mun noted in his journal: “The antelope seems to be in great 
abundance here; our men killed three.” On July 13 White Plume 
and the party with the horses arrived. Baronet Vasquez and some 
others left on July 15 to go towards the Arkansas in search of de 
Mun’s partner Chouteau. But it was White Plume, who, two weeks 
later, brought word (from the Little Osages) of Chouteau’s loca- 
tion on a fork of the Arkansas [probably near present Wichita]. 

Chouteau apparently joined de Mun in August. The latter 
wrote: “At the Kansas river we found ourselves forty-five. We 
shipped the furs to St. Louis, and started again for the mountains.” 
(No record of the journey has been found, but logically their route 
to the Great Bend of the Arkansas, from near the mouth of the 
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Kansas, would have been that of the pathway soon to be known 
as the Santa Fe trail.) 

(The Chouteau-de Mun party reached the upper Arkansas, wintered in the 
mountains, and accumulated furs. On May 24, 1817, by order of the Spanish 
governor, the whole company was arrested, taken to Santa Fe, and imprisoned 
for 48 days. The furs and outfit were confiscated—de Mun estimated the loss 
at over $30,000. Released from prison, the men were permitted to leave “each 
with one of the worst horses we had.”) 

Ref: Missouri Historical Society Collections, v. 5, pp. 318-326 (Jules de Mun’s journal 
of June-August, 1816); American State Papers: Foreign Relations, v. 4, pp. 209-213. 
€ By the Comanches’ own estimate, 4,000 of their people died in a 
smallpox epidemic during the year. 

(In 1804 Pierre Chouteau had estimated the Laytanne [Comanche] popula- 
tion as 15,000. Despite the 1816 losses, Lt. Col. William A. Trimble’s 1818 
report indicated they remained the “largest and most warlike nation” in the 
country. ) 

Ref: Nasatir, op. cit., v. 2, p. 760 (for Chouteau); Jedidiah Morse’s A Report 
on Indian Affairs . . . (1822), p. 259 (for Trimble). 

1817 


€ Indian trading licenses granted during the year included: 
Issued Name(s) To Trade With: 
Aug. 23 Chouteau & Rivar Great and Little Osages 
Sept. 4 Francis Chouteau Kansa and Little Osages 
Sept. 23 Hugh Glenn .. Cherokees and Osages 
Sept. 23 Joseph Robidoux & Co. .... Indians on the Missouri and its waters 
Sept. 30 Cyrus Curtis Indians on the Missouri and its waters 
Oct. 6 Joseph and Francis Robidoux Great and Little Osages 

Ref: Territorial Papers of the U. S., v. 15, p. 878. 
€ At “Belle Point” on the Arkansas [near the western border of 
what, in 1819, became the territory of Arkansas], in December, Maj. 
Stephen H. Long selected a site for the military post which subse- 
quently was named Fort Smith. (By 1822 it had been only partially 
completed. ) 

1817-1818 


€ The Western Cherokees (those Cherokees who had recently 
moved west of the Mississippi to the Arkansas river), with allied 
Delawares, Shawnees, Quapaws, and some Americans, went up to 
the Osages’ country on the Verdigris and raided Clermont’s village 
[near present Claremore, Okla.] in the absence of the warriors. It 
was reported they killed more than 80 old men, women, and chil- 
dren and took over 100 prisoners; as well as firing the town and de- 
stroying provisions. This occurred apparently in October, or early 
November. 
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(On October 6, 1818, at St. Louis, the Cherokees and their allies (of the one 
part) and the Big and Little Osages (of the other part) signed a peace-and- 
amity treaty. But warfare was soon renewed and continued, intermittently, 
for several years—see 1821-1822.) 


Ref: R. G. Thwaites’ Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, v. 17, pp. 19, 20; American 
State Papers; Indian Affairs, v. 2, p. 172; Superintendency of Indian Affairs, St. Louis, 
“Records,” loc. cit., v. 2, p. 93; Foreman, op. cit., p. 58. 


1818 


@ It was reported that some 400 Pawnees ambushed a party of 
Osages within 50 or 60 miles of the Arkansas in the spring, and only 
one of 48 Osage warriors escaped. In another spring engagement, 
seven of a party of Spaniards on a hunting expedition “in United 
States territory” [possibly in present Kansas] were killed by Pawnee 
Loups. A ten-year-old Spanish boy taken captive (to be used in a 
Loup sacrificial rite) was ransomed by a trader and subsequently 
purchased by Manuel Lisa. 


Ref: Missouri Gazette . . ., St. Louis, June 19, 1818 (or, see Missouri Historical 
Society Collections, v. 3, p. 388); Thwaites, op. cit., v. 15, pp. 154, 155. 


€ Chiefs and head men representing four Pawnee bands journeyed 
to St. Louis in the late spring and signed a peace-and-friendship 
treaty with the United States (William Clark and Auguste Chouteau 


were the U. S. commissioners.) The Grand Pawnees signed on June 
18; the “Noisy Pawnees” or Pitahauerats on June 19; the Pawnee 
Republic band on June 20; and the Pawnee Mahas (Loups) on 
June 22. 


Ref: Kappler, op. cit., v. 2, pp. 156-159. 


€ On September 25, at St. Louis, William Clark negotiated a treaty 
with the Osages which, as he put it, ceded to the United States: 

the country North of Arkansas [river—in present Arkansas] from 
their old boundary line [of 1808], to the three forks [the treaty read “. 
up the Arkansaw and Verdigris, to the falls of Verdigris river; thence ont 


wardly . . .”], with a width of Sixty Miles, which will include a large body 
of very fine land. 


Ref: Ibid., p. 167; Territorial Papers of the U. S., v. 15, p. 454. 
€ When the Kansa visited Fort Osage in the fall, to trade, Factor 
George C. Sibley (acting on William Clark’s orders) made a pro- 
visional (and never official) treaty with the chiefs and head men, 
on September 30, to buy a part of the lands claimed by the Kansa. 
The western limit of the area to be ceded was described as: 


Beginning at the mouth of the Nodaway river on the Missouri [across from 
present northeast Doniphan county] and running from thence direct to the 
mouth of the River La Plane a Branch of the Kanzas River eared the Dela- 
ware river of today], thence due South to the Neeozho river. 
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The document provided some information about Kansa leaders 
of 1818. First to sign was Sho-ge-ne-gare (head chief), followed 
by Ca-he-ga-wa-ton-e-ga (a son of the head chief), Waw-kun-nicha 
(2d chief); warriors Big Neck [Long Neck?], Big Soldier, Petit 
ma|[i]gre [Little thin one], and several others. 

(Seven years elapsed before the signing of a treaty by which the Kansa 
actually ceded any lands claimed by them. ) 

Ref: Superintendency of Indian Affairs, St. Louis, “Records,” loc. cit., v. 2, pp. 127-136. 
« Cantonment Martin (the first U. S. military post in present Kan- 
sas) was established in October, 1818, on the upper, timbered end 
of Isle au Vache or Cow Island [on the “Kansas” side of the Missouri's 
channel at that time; about equidistant from Atchison and Leaven- 
worth of today]. 

Captains Wyly Martin (senior officer, for whom the post was 
named ), Matthew J. Magee, and Bennet Riley, with three companies 
of riflemen, arrived in keelboats. A little earlier (by October 18), 
Sutler John O'Fallon and three Indians had reached Isle au Vache 
overland from Fort Osage (about 80 miles away), bringing cattle 
and horses. By mid-November the 260 troops (an advance bat- 
talion for the proposed “Yellowstone expedition” in 1819) had com- 
pleted log warehouses and winter quarters. Hunting, both a sport 
and a necessity (to supplement meager rations), became the rifle- 
men’s chief occupation during the months Cantonment Martin was 
occupied. It was reported they killed “between two and three 
thousand deer, beside great numbers of bears, turkeys, etc.” 

Lt. Col. Willoughby Morgan arrived (overland from Fort Osage) 
on April 18, 1819, to take command at the post. 

(For the first military post in present Kansas see 1744. ) 


Ref: “Napton Collection” (in the Society’s manuscript division) for copies of O’Fallon 
letters (from the originals in the State Historical Society of Missouri); KHC, v. 1-2, p. 283, 
v. 8, pp. 486-441 (article on Isle au Vache); KHQ, v. 2, pp. 115, 116. 


(Part Four Will Appear in the Winter, 1961, Issue.) 
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Some Notes on Kansas Cowtown Police Officers 
and Gun Fighters—Continued 


Nyce H. Miter and Josern W. SNELL 


MASTERSON, WILLIAM BARCLAY—Concluded 
(1853-1921 ) 


S FAR as Sheriff W. B. “Bat” Masterson was concerned the year 

1879 started off auspiciously. On New Year's Day he journeyed 
to Trinidad, Colo., after one of the West’s most wanted men, Dutch 
Henry. 

This man was then considered to be one of the most successful 
horse thieves, escape artists, and all round outlaws in the West. 
His fame approached that of Jesse James and the Younger brothers 
back East. Naturally the capture of such a character would be 
quite a feather in most any law man’s hat. 

Officers of Trinidad arrested Henry on Bat’s telegraphic request. 
When it was found that no money was offered the Trinidad police 
were reluctant to turn the prisoner over to Bat. The Dodge City 
Times, January 4, 1879, said: 


DUTCH HENRY. 

Sheriff Masterson learning that Dutch Henry was under arrest at Trinidad, 
proceeded to that place Wednesday. He telegraphed County Attorney Sut- 
ton as follows: “Sheriff wont deliver up Dutch Henry unless I pay him $500. 
He says he can get that fer him in Nevada.” So Mr. Dutch Henry is high 
priced and the silver State can take him. 


Three days later, January 7, the Ford County Globe announced 
that Bat had brought Henry to Dodge: 


CAUGHT AT LAST. 
Tue RENOWNED DutcH HENry, THE OuTLAw Cuter, Has FALLEN. 

Hearing that this great king of outlaws was in the hands of the Las Animas 
county officers, at Trinidad, Sheriff Masterson went up last Wednesday to see 
what he could see, and, if possible, secure the prisoner and bring him to Ford 
county to answer for the many “irregularities” in his conduct toward the own- 
ers of horseflesh in this vicinity. The following is from the Trinidad Enterprise, 
which explains what action was taken there: 

“Dutch Henry,” the man who seems to be wanted in different states and 
territories for a variety of crimes, such as horse-stealing, mail robbery, and 

Nyte H. Miiter and Josep W. SNELL are members of the staff of the Kansas State 
Historical Society. 

Nore: These articles on Kansas cowtown sad pm fighters, with additional 


information and an index, are expected to be on. an ered for sale under one 
cover, upon completion of the series in the erly. 


© Nyle H. Miller and Joseph W. Snell, 1961. 
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even murder, and of whose arrest here we gave an account in yesterday’s En- 
terprise, was brought before Judge Walker to-day, upon complaint of Sheriff 
Wootton, that he is a fugitive from justice in Ford county, Kansas, charged 
and indicted for grand larceny. The sheriff of Ford county, Mr. W. B. Master- 
son of Dodge City, was present as a witness. Mr. Caldwell Yeaman appeared 
for the prosecution, and Mr. Salisbury for the defense. We learn that in the 
course of the proceedings there was some sparring between one of the at- 
torneys and the visiting sheriff from Dodge, in which the legal gentlemen be- 
came considerable excited by unwarrantable mention of “unmentionable” mat- 
ters by the witness. Now it is generally the witness who gets badgered and 
excited, and it may be well enough for gentlemen of the legal persuasion to 
happen upon a witness who can give them an opportunity to know how it is 
themselves. The result of the examination was that “deutcher Heinrich” was 
bound over to appear at the March term of the district court, and it was or- 
dered that in default of bail he shall be confined in the Bent county jail. A 
motion was made by the prisoner’s counsel that the case be referred to Judge 
Henry in chambers at Pueblo, and Justice Walker took the matter under ad- 
visement. “Dutch Henry” is rather a genteel looking man for a horse-thief, 
road-agent and murderer. He has black hair and eyes, black moustache, long 
face and Roman nose. His eyes are bright and penetrating, and indicate quick 
intelligence. He is dressed in a good suit of black, white shirt and other cor- 
responding clothing. 

Sheriff Masterson arrived with Dutch Henry in charge last Monday mom- 
ing and how he obtained possession of him we will relate below. Masterson 
received news that Dutch Henry was at Trinidad in company with Charley 
Morrow, Mysterious Dave [Mather?] and others, and had been there several 
weeks. Masterson telegraphed the officers to arrest Henry, which they did, 
and after doing so telegraphed to various parties to find out what reward was 
offered; but they were disappointed in finding any reward whatever. Then 
they agreed to release Henry if he would pay expenses of arrest, etc., which 
Henry agreed to do, and would have done [so] had not some stock men pre- 
vailed upon the officers to hold the prisoner until news could be received from 
Ford county. As soon as Masterson arrived Henry was tried on the charge 
of being a fugitive from justice, and bound over in the sum of $500 bail, in 
default of which he was ordered committed to the jail in West Las Animas. 
Masterson desired to bring the prisoner to Dodge, but having no requisition 
from the Governor of Kansas, was in a bad fix, and when the subject of bring- 
ing him here was first spoken of Henry made a talk for himself, in which he 
took recourse to threats of exposure, etc. This made Masterson all the more 
determined to bring him and he finally succeeded in making an arrangement 
by which he was given possession of the prisoner, and he is now safely en- 
sconced in our jail. When the officers went to arrest the notorious Henry he 
was in a saloon watching a pool game, and was evidently off his guard, making 
no resistance whatever. He is now suffering from sickness, and has very little 
to say to any one. His trial will take place as soon as the witnesses for the 
state can be subpoenaed. 

DutcH HENry. 


A GLose representative visited Dutch Henry in the county jail this morning. 
Henry was lying on a mattress, and on inquiry as to his health said he was 
feeling better than on the previous day, but was still far from well. He talked 
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very composedly and when his probable trial was referred to did not seem un- 
easy in the least. Said he thought the officers arrested him more to make 
capital for election purposes than anything else. (This may be a little policy 
talk, but we give it as part of his conversation.) He says he had been at Trini- 
dad several weeks and was well acquainted with everybody there, including 
the sheriff and officers, and never had any suspicions of any intent to arrest 
him, and never carried arms; was not armed when the officers arrested him. 
Says he was thinking of going into business at Las Vegas, New Mexico. 
He spent last summer catching wild horses, and last fall killed and dried a 
load of buffalo meat which he sold in New Mexico. He says his character as 
a horse-thief is greatly over-estimated, and it has become the custom of all 
the thieves in the country to saddle their crimes upon him. Says he never stole 
a white man’s horse in his life. Says there are many old settlers here who 
have known him heretofore and who he thinks will not believe all the stories 
told about him. For these parties he seems to have a warm regard and says 
he has saved Dodge from ashes several times, when some of his associates 
wanted to burn the town to get revenge for treatment from some of the citi- 
zens. Of his early history Henry has but little to say, as he does not wish 
his friends in his eastern home to identify him. During a recent visit home, 
where he remained several months, he frequently received papers from the 
west, containing accounts of horse-stealing, etc., which was all charged to 
Dutch Henry, while in reality he was a thousand miles away. He says he 
could make some revelations but does not wish to, and will not if he is treated 
fairly. 

The appearance of Dutch Henry is that of an educated German-American, 
and his language is very slightly broken. His career opened in the west in 
1867, when he joined the Custar expedition, since which time he has been a 
roving plainsman. He says no one in the west knows what his real name is. 
His examination, on the charge of stealing Emmerson’s mules, about a year 
ago, takes place as soon as the witnesses arrive. Parties who claim to know say 
that Henry’s real name is Henry Borne. 


The Dodge City Times, January 11, 1879, reported: 


DUTCH HENRY. 


The ubiquitous individual who wrestles with horse flesh, under the well- 
known sobriquet of “Dutch Henry,” is again in the toils. He was brought to 
this city and placed in jail by Sheriff W. B. Masterson, Sunday night last. 
Dutch Henry was arrested in Trinidad, Colorado, and the subjoined account 
is taken from the Trinidad Enterprise. Sheriff Masterson deserves a great deal 
of credit for the venture, and it is only one of the many successful official 
moves he has made since holding the important office of sheriff. 

Dutch Henry has become famous in the western States and Territories, and 
has made many bold and successful escapes from justice. He has broken jail 
and escaped from officers no less than three times within a year; but he has 
found himself within the iron grasp of a vigilant and brave officer, and will 
no doubt receive a sentence for one of his many crimes. 

How Bat got possession of the prisoner without the payment of a reward 
and without a gubernatorial requisition, will probably be explained in one of 
the pages of a yellow-backed story book, which will detail the mysteries and 
crimes of the early settlement of this border, We are not curious to know 
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just now. History will give us all the enlightenment we care to know. That is 
one of the things we hand down to posterity. But here is the interesting 
account from the Enterprise. It seems Bat was a match for that squalid 
lawyer. 


From this point the Times reprinted the same Enterprise article 
that the Globe used on January 7. 

Two short items from the Trinidad News were copied in the 
Globe on January 14, 1879: 


Considerable merriment was created in Justice Walker’s court on Saturday, 
during the hearing of Dutch Henry’s case, by Sheriff Masterson of Dodge City, 
Kansas, insinuating that the attorney for the defense, Mr. Salisbury, had left 
Kansas under a cloud. The answer made by the sheriff was under oath, and 
may have caused some to believe that there was truth in it. But we happened 
to overhear Mr. Masterson say to a party of friends that night that there was 
not a word of truth in it; that he was driven into a corner by Salisbury, and 
had to say something to let himself out. We make this statement not because 
we have any reason to think that any person would seriously believe that there 
was anything in it, but because it is due to Mr. Salisbury that any false im- 
pression should be removed. 


Dutch Henry has left Colorado and returned to Kansas, He agreed to 
waive his rights and to save the trouble and delay of having a requisition made 
upon the governor by the governor of Kansas. Accordingly he went east with 
Sheriff Masterson on Sunday morning. Of course he was not ironed, and was 
really not a prisoner. If he should undertake to violate his promise and to 
walk off while still in Colorado a serious complication might arise. He would 
have a strict legal right to do so, but it is hardly probable that Sheriff Mas- 
terson would consent to follow a policy of masterly inactivity in such an emer- 
gency. It is more probable that he would himself become a violator of the 
law, and would make Henry his prisoner whether he “could” or not. 


On January 11, 1879, the Times said that “they tried to habeas 
corpus Dutch Henry before Judge Peters, but it didn’t take,” and 
“the preliminary trial of Dutch Henry will be had before Justice 
Cook this Saturday.” The Globe, January 14, 1879, reported Hen- 
ry’s examination: 

A large crowd assembled at the Court House yesterday to hear the prelim- 
inary examination of Dutch Henry, who was arrested on a charge of grand 
larceny about a year and a half ago, but who at that time made his escape 
through the key-hole of the jail door. He was again arrested and brought 
here from Trinidad, Col., by Sheriff Masterson. He waived a preliminary 
examination and the court bound him over for his appearance at the next term 
of the district court in the sum of $600, in default of which he was committed 
[to] jail.26 

Henry was tried at the adjourned term of the Ford county dis- 
trict court. The Times, January 25, 1879, recorded: 
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Dutch Henry’s trial occupied two days of the time of the court, and Thurs- 
day night the jury brought in a verdict of not guilty. The prisoner was charged 
with horse stealing. Insufficient evidence and barred by statute of limitations, 
though the latter point was negatively decided by a jury, probably led to the 
prisoner's acquittal. Colborn and [Thomas S.] Jones conducted the prosecution 
and [H. E.] Gryden and Hurd for the defense. 


So Henry was released. He eventually traveled to Wichita where 
he was arrested by Deputy United States Marshal C. B. Jones and 
delivered to the sheriff of Shawnee county to answer another charge 
of jail breaking.27 Thus continued the career of Dutch Henry ad 
infinitum. 

Back in Dodge City—the January, 1879, term of the Ford county 
district court was convened by Sheriff Masterson on January 7. The 
Times, January 11, 1879, reported the early days of the session: 


DISTRICT COURT. 

The January term of the Ford County District Court, S. J. Peters, Judge, 
presiding, convened Tuesday afternoon. The following officers were promptly 
at their posts: 

County Attomney—M. W. Sutton. 

Sheriff—W. B. Masterson. 

Clerk—H. P. Myton. 

Tuesday afternoon the time was occupied in the usual preliminaries re- 
quired for the working order of the court. 

Wednesday morning, the case of James Skelly, charged with stealing a horse 
and gun, was taken up. The prisoner was found guilty of the charge. 

Wednesday afternoon, the trial of Dan. Woodard, charged with assault with 
intent to kill, took place. The prisoner was defended by H. E. Gryden. The 
prosecution was conducted by County Attorney Sutton, who made a vigorous 
and able argument against the “pistol practice” in Dodge City. The jury was 
out but a short time and brought in a verdict of guilty. The defense moved 
for a new trial. 

Frank Jennings, charged with horse stealing, was found guilty. 

James A. Bailey plead guilty to the same charge. 

H. Gould, alias Skunk Curley, plead guilty to the charge of assault with 
intent to kill. 

In the case of Thomas O’Haran, charged with the murder of H. T. Mc- 
Carty, a motion for a change of venue was filed [see the section on McCarty]. 

The trial of M. A. Sebastian was being had Friday, but up to the time of 
going to press no verdict had been reached. Sebastian and Bill Brown are 
charged with stealing twenty-seven sacks of com. The trial of Brown will 
follow that of Sebastian. 

The next cases on the docket are those of G. U. Holcomb and G. A. Wat- 
kins, charged with stealing cattle. 

The trial of Dutch Henry will close the criminal docket. This may not be 
had until the adjourned term of the court [see above]. 

The sentences of the several convicted prisoners will be passed before the 
adjournment of court. 
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The following attorneys were in attendance: E. F. Colborn, Thomas §. 
Jones, H. E. Gryden, Nelson Adams, Geo. A. Kellogg, D. M. Frost, Judge 
[J. C.] Strang, Judge W. R. Brown. 

There was a large attendance during the entire session of court. Many of 
the spectators were interested parties, as jurors, witnesses, &c. 

The large criminal calendar suggests the “probability” of an “endeavor” on 
the part of the officers to do their duty. To an unprejudiced person, somebody 
has been making things lively. Sheriff Bat Masterson, Under Sheriff Bassett, 
and Deputies Duffy and [James] Masterson, have evidently earned the high 
praise accorded to them for their vigilance and prompt action in the arrest of 
offenders of the law. 

The energy of the indomitable and untiring worker, County Attorney Sut- 
ton, is manifested in the successful prosecution of these cases. Mike certainly 
“got to the joint” in his accustomed and able manner, and is deserving of the 
many good words spoken in his behalf for his efficient services in the cause of 
justice. 

The court adjourns this Saturday evening, until week after next, when the 
remainder of the criminal cases will be tried and the civil docket disposed of. 


On Saturday, just before the court was adjourned, Judge Peters 
passed sentence upon the six who had been convicted. The Ford 
County Globe, January 14, 1879, reported: 


THE WAY OF THE TRANSGRESSOR. 


To all who witnessed the scene in the court room last Saturday evening, 
the proof was positive that “the way of the transgressor is hard.” The room 
was crowded with curious spectators, who had heard that the convicts were 
to be sentenced that evening, and as sentences in this community have been 
almost as rare as angels’ visits in the past—few and far between—it was natural 
for the people to assemble as they would to witness a contest in the arena. 
The Judge was seated at his desk, his grave and solemn countenance told that 
his thoughts were stern and decisive. Groups of attorneys conversed in low 
whispers within the railing, all of whom, save one—the prosecutor—had failed 
to get the ear of the jury, and their spent eloquence was as pearls cast before 
swine—trampled and trod upon. In a row in front of the Judge sat the six 
sinners for whom they had labored; all were convicted, and from their features 
every ray of hope had fled. The whispering was hushed in the room as Judge 
Peters finished writing, laid aside his pen and reflecting for a moment, said, 
“James A. Bailey, you may stand up.” The first of the six slowly rose to his 
feet. He was a man of fine appearance, and to questions propounded by the 
Judge, answered that he was born and raised in New York; was 42 years of 
age; had received an education, and before coming west was employed as 
traveling salesman for his brother. When asked if he had any reason to offer 
why sentence should not be pronounced, he said he had none, as he had plead 
guilty; but in view of the fact that he was already advanced in years, he 
hoped the Judge would not sentence him to a long term, as he would be unable 
to survive it. He asked that the fact of his being under the influence of liquor 
be considered in mitigation of his crime. 

He had stolen a horse. 


Frank Jennings was next called up. He was from Pennsylvania; was 
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96 years old; had been in Kansas five months; has a mother living; by 
profession a house carpenter. Was under the influence of liquor. Begged the 
Court to treat him with leniency. His offense was horse stealing. 

James Skelley, convicted of stealing a gun. Was 27 years old; been in the 
west two years; from Illinois; parents both living; by trade a glass blower; 
uneducated. Was under the influence of liquor; hoped the Court would be 
lenient. 

H. Gould, assault and battery with intent to commit murder. Mr. Gould 
wore a smiling countenance, and did not seem to fully comprehend his situa- 
tion. Was a native of Kansas; by occupation a herder of cattle; age, 24 years. 
Was influenced by liquor. In view of his tender years he asked the court 
to be merciful. 

Mr. Sebastian, charged with stealing 26 sacks of corn, was the only one of 
the six who claimed to be innocent, $1 years of age. 

Mr. John Brown, charged with the same offense as Sebastian, said he sup- 
posed, from the evidence he was guilty. Was 36 years of age and by trade a 
butcher. Was intoxicated at the time of the theft. 

After the prisoners had all been thus questioned, Messrs. Gryden, Jones and 
Kellogg, in behalf of their respective convicted clients, argued to the Judge, 
and directed his attention to the “brightest spots” in the lives and acts of the 
criminals, and asked that mercy be shown them. The Judge then passed the 
following sentences, the date of imprisonment to commence Jan. 7th, 1879; 
Bailey, two years and six months; Jennings, two years and six months; Skelley, 
two years and three months; H. Gould, two years and three months; Sebastian, 
eighteen months; Brown, two years and three months. 

The remarks of Judge Peters on this occasion were very appropriate, and 
the advice he gave should be followed by all who heard it and witnessed this 
sad scene. It was long after lamplight when court adjourned, and the crowd 
dispersed, free to go where they pleased, while the doomed six filed out under 
heavy guard to seek what comfort they might within the narrow bounds of their 
lonely prison cells.28 


“Sheriff Masterson, City Marshall Bassett, [County] Commis- 
sioner [A. J.] Peacock, and District Clerk [H. P.] Myton started 
to the Leavenworth penitentiary last Saturday evening [January 11] 
with the six prisoners,” said the Globe, January 14, 1879. 

About the time he delivered the six prisoners to Leavenworth, Bat 
revoked the appointment of his deputy sheriff in Spearville town- 
ship. A local correspondent of the Times reported, January 18, 
1879: 

The action of Sheriff Masterson in revoking the appointment of Murray 
Wear as Deputy, is approved by all citizens in this township, and all are satis- 
fied that he could make no better selection than to choose the portly L. M. 
Depuy as the successor of Wear.?9 

In the same issue, January 18, 1879, the Times recorded the fact 
that “Sheriff W. B. Masterson has been appointed Deputy U. S. 
Marshal.” ®° 
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After the adjourned session of the January, 1879, term of the 
Ford county district court, Bat had more prisoners to take to the 
state penitentiary. The Leavenworth Times, January 28, 1879, said 
of the sheriff: 


FORD COUNTY’S CONTRIBUTION 
SHERIFF MASTERSON AND UNDER-SHERIFF BassETrT BrinG up ANOTHER 
INSTALLMENT OF DODGEITES TO THE STATE PENITENTIARY. 

Sheriff W. B. Masterson and Under Sheriff Bassett, of Ford County, arrived 
on Sunday from Dodge City with another installment of prisoners for the State 
Penitentiary, turning their charges safely over to the authorities of the prison. 
During Sheriff's Masterson’s term of office he has contributed liberally to the 
State’s boarding house and has kept things as straight as a string in his county 
He is one of the most noted men of the southwest, as cool, brave and daring 
as any one who ever drew a pistol. He was with Gen. Miles’ expedition in 
1874, and was present at the time of the capture of the Germain children. He 
was also one of the twenty-six who defended the Adobe Walls in 1874, against 
some eight hundred Indians, and although he has been in many a tight place 
he has always managed to save his scalp. Under-sheriff Bassett is also well- 
known, and has a good record. They left for Kansas City Sunday afternoon. 


“M. W. Sutton, W. B. Masterson, C. E. Bassett, tarried in Topeka, 
after safely lodging the prisoners in the Leavenworth prison. They 
are Senator lobbying,” said the Dodge City Times, February 1, 1879. 

From Topeka Bat visited his home near Wichita, returning to 
Dodge February 10, 1879.81 On his way to Leavenworth Bat had 
stopped at Kinsley and placed this notice in the Edwards County 
Leader, February 6, 1879: 


NOTICE OF APPLICATION FOR PARDON. 

Notice is hereby given that on the 14th day of February, A. D. 1879, ap- 
plication will be made to his excellency John P. St. John, Governor of the 
State of Kansas, at the executive office in the capitol building in the city of 
Topeka, in the state of Kansas, to pardon and set at liberty one Thomas Gott, 
who was convicted of an attempt to rob the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railroad Company, at the June term of the district court held within and for 
Edwards county, Kansas, in the month of June, A. D. 1878. 

Dated at Kinsley, Kansas, this 28th day of January, A. D. 1879. 

W. B. MAsTERSON, 
Sheriff Ford County, Kansas. 

Although the petition asking for Gott’s pardon has not been lo- 
cated in the files of the Historical Society, letters written by Gov- 
ernor St. John indicate that the petition was received, that the par- 
don was considered but that it was turned down. In a letter to 
Sheriff Masterson dated June 25, 1879, the governor gave Bat this 
rather confusing explanation: “I have examined into the application 
of Gotts for pardon but cannot find it consistent now with my duty 
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to turn him loose at present. The fact is the population in the peni- 
tentiary is increasing so fast that I am compelled to go very slow 
about issuing pardons.” *? 

In February, 1879, there began in Kansas an interesting phe- 
nomenon somewhat akin to the war crimes trials of the post World 
War II era. It will be recalled that in September, 1878, the last 
Indian raid was made through Kansas by a group of Cheyenne ex- 
patriates who were attempting to return from their reservation 
in the Indian territory to their former home in Dakota territory. 
Led by Dull Knife and Little Wolf the Cheyennes threw the west- 
ern portion of Kansas into a frenzy of excitement by their depreda- 
tions which included at least 40 Kansas deaths. The small band 
was eventually captured north of Kansas and the last Indian raid 
in the state was over. Naturally the pioneers of western Kansas 
did not then know that the Red man would never again threaten 
their families. Consequently stringent measures were proposed 
which would forestall future depredations. One solution was to 
punish, as criminals, the braves who were known to have partici- 
pated in the raid. 

Accordingly, on November 11, 1878, Gov. George T. Anthony 
had written the Secretary of War: 

On mature reflection, and with thoughtful reference to the demands of law 
and justice, as well as the ends of public safety, I feel it an imperative duty 
to call upon you for a surrender to the proper officers of the civil courts of 
the State of Kansas, for trial and punishment under its laws, the principal 
chiefs, “Dull Knife,” “Old Crow,” “Hog,” “Little Wolf,” and others, whose 
identity can be established as participants in the crimes of murder and woman 
ravishing. 

I believe there is a precedent for this demand, in the surrender to the civil 
courts of Texas of “Satana” and one other chief in the year 1872. But if there 
is no precedent public necessity and simple justice would, I believe, be ample 
justification for this demand.33 

On December 31, 1878, Maj. Gen. John Pope, commander of the 
Department of the Missouri, wrote this answer to Anthony’s plea: 

I have the honor to inform you that I have received orders from the War 
Department to turn over to the civil authorities of Kansas, such of the Cheyenne 
prisoners en route to this place [Fort Leavenworth] as can be identified as the 
criminals who committed murders or other crimes during the raid of the Indians 
through Kansas in September last. As it is desirable not to keep these Indians 
here longer than necessary, I have to request that such persons as may be 
needed for the identification of the criminals be sent to meet the Indians on 
their arrival here. . . «34 

County Attorney M. W. Sutton, on January 15, 1879, had sent the 
governor, now John P. St. John, a letter enclosing warrants for the 
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arrest of Dull Knife and other Cheyenne Indians and requesting a 
requisition on the governor of Nebraska for their deliverance. St. 
John answered that the Indians were in the custody of United States 
military authorities and were soon to be in Leavenworth for identi- 
fication. Possibly because of this early request on the part of Ford 
county, the trial of the Indians was to be held in Dodge City. At 
any rate, on February 6, 1879, the governor sent this telegram to 
Sutton: 

All that is left of Cheyenne raiders will be at Leavenworth soon—What can 


be done from your section of the state to aid in Identifying them—Answer by 
mail.35 


Mike’s answer was handed to the governor by Bat Masterson: 


County ATToRNEY’s OFFICE 
Donce Crry Kansas, Fes llta 1879 
To His ExceELLeNcy 
Joun P. Sr. Joun. 
GoveRNor OF Kansas. 
Dear Sm. 

This will introduce to you the bearer W. B. Mas- 
terson Sheriff of Ford County, who has the witnesses with him to identify the 
Cheyenne Indian prisoners. 

He comes to you for instructions, as to the manner of proceeding in this 
matter of identification, a subject which is new to me, and that I do not thor- 
oughly understand, and hence am unable to advise upon. 

I would suggest, if not improper, that the Adjutant Genl accompany him 
to Ft. Leavenworth, and assist him in the matter. 

Respectfully yours— 
M. W. Sutton 
County Attorney.36 


Bat must have visited the governor on February 12 for on that 
date St. John telegraphed for passes which would provide Master- 
son and his four witnesses transportation from Topeka to Leaven- 
worth. 

The Dodge City Times, February 15, 1879, published a resume 
of what had thus far been accomplished and identified Bat’s four 
companions: 


IDENTIFYING THE CHEYENNES. 


The remnant of the Cheyenne band arrived this week at Fort Leavenworth, 
from Fort Robinson, Neb. This remnant comprises that portion of the Chey- 
ennes that escaped the slaughter at Camp Robinson, a few weeks ago. There 
are seven bucks in the band, together with fourteen squaws and papooses. 
These Indians are the remaining ones of the band that made an incursion 
through Kansas last September. Their operations of murder and depredations 
are familiar to our readers. 
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It will be remembered that a few weeks ago County Attorney Sutton filed 
complaint against Dull Knife and his band for the murder of five persons, who 
were killed during the raid. The complaints were filed with the Governor, 
who is aiding County Attorney Sutton in bringing the murderers to justice. 
The prisoners are in the hands of the military authorities. With a view of 
transferring the prisoners to the civil authorities, an identification of the 
murdering savages has been required. For this purpose, Sheriff W. B. Mas- 
terson left Tuesday night for Fort Leavenworth, He was accompanied by 
Deputy Sheriff C, E. Bassett, James Masterson, Capt. A. J. French and Kokomo 
Sullivan, who, it is believed, can identify the prisoners. These gentlemen 
are all old timers on the plains, and are familiar with Indians and Indian ways. 
Kokomo Sullivan (the first name is a sobriquet,) was a long time engaged as 
a scout. Capt. French experienced an episode with the Indians last Septem- 
ber, as they passed Meade City. The Indians did not harm the inhabitants of 
the village, but killed Washington O’Connor as they were retiring from the 
settlement. The Captain concluded he had marvelously escaped murder, as 
Dull Knife and his band were on their murdering and depredating tour. Jim. 
Masterson has had experience with Indians. Bassett’s long experience on the 
plains and knowledge of Indians, will be of service in the identification. Sheriff 
Masterson has had many engagements with Indians, and will be able to dis- 
criminate with good judgement. The party stopped over at Topeka, Wednes- 
day [February 12], for instructions from the Governor, and the next day pro- 
ceeded to Fort Leavenworth. They will probably return by the time this 
matter appears in print before our readers. If the Sheriff succeeds in making 
a proper identification of the Indian prisoners, they will be turned over to 
his charge and brought to Ford county for trial, which prosecution will be 
conducted by County Attorney Sutton. 

The prisoners were heavily ironed and are now at Fort Leavenworth. The 
trial of these savages will add no little to the zest of an exciting life on this 
frontier, and will generally excite comment and interest. 


At Fort Leavenworth identification was made and a transfer from 
military to civil control accomplished. The Leavenworth Times, 
February 16, 1879, reported: 


DUSKY DEMONS. 
THe CHEYENNE RoBBERS AND MuRDERERS Fatt At Last 
INTO THE HANDs OF THE Crivm. AUTHORITIES. 
Taat THey Witt Never Acarin Ravish WoMEN 
AND Kitt CHILpREN 1s A CERTAINTY. 
Tuey Were TAKEN Away YESTERDAY TO BE LODGED 
IN THE Forp County Jam For TRIAL. 

Yesterday morning there gathered a throng of people about the Union De- 
pot whose faces were a study; they had heard much of the atrocities committed 
by the renegade Cheyennes in Meade, Ford and other counties, and many of 
them being old frontiersmen said little. Their eyes betokened curiosity to 
see the devils who had desolated so many homes, and the firm set of lips of 
the “old timers,” when their names were mentioned, indicated anything but 
a friendly feeling. 


26—8670 
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THE PRISONERS. 

At ten o'clock, Lieut. Pardee, of the Twenty-third Infantry, in command 
of a strong guard of soldiers, arrived at the depot with the prisoners, seven in 
number, the guard and the prisoners being in government wagons, drawn by 
four mules each. The command was halted at the corner of Cherokee and 
Front streets, and the soldiers ordered to get out of the wagons and keep 

CLOSE TO THE PRISONERS 


while they were being transferred. The crowd of interested spectators mean- 
while became so dense that it was necessary for the soldiers to use some force 
to keep the more eager men back. Lieut. Pardee, after examining a warrant 
presented by Adjutant General [P. S.] Noble, of Kansas, the following Indians 
were delivered from the military to civil jurisdiction: 

Wild Hog, Old Crow, Big Head, Left Hand, Blacksmith, Porcupine and 
Nosey-Walker, making seven in all who had been identified except Old Crow, 
as participators in the crimes of murder, rape and robbery charged in the 
warrant. General Noble then transferred the prisoners to Sheriff W. B. Mas- 
terson, of Ford county, who took them in charge, and conducted them to one 
of the passenger rooms in the Union depot, all being in irons, except Old Crow. 
The latter is said by the army officers to have been a valuable, faithful and 
trustworthy scout of the Government, and one who bears a good reputation, 
and that belonging to the Crow Indians could have had no hand in the depre- 
dations of the Cheyennes. 

Wup Hos, 


who is reputed to have been the worst of the band, in getting out of the wagon 
was forced to use a long piece of board for support, being yet weak from a 
recent attempt to commit suicide by stabbing himself with a pair of shears. 
The others all alighted nimbly as could be possible shackled as they were. 


In THE Depot. 


After they had been elbowed through the crowd into the passenger room, 
they were all seated in a row and it required all the patience that Sheriff Mas- 
terson’s posse possessed to keep the crowd at a comfortable distance without 
force. Sheriff Lowe who was present knew some of the captives having at 
one time furnished them with beef, and in consequence had some conversation 
with them as did a Trwes representative. Mr. Lowe bought them some clay 
pipes, which after being filled were smoked by the prisoners with evident en- 
joyment. 

One of the party, after passing the pipe to another, endeavored to say that 
he was no Cheyenne; that he was the baby of Three Bears, a noted Sioux. 
Old Crow, who is really an intelligent looking old fellow, had little to say, 
although he seemed to understand all that was going on about him. Wild Hog 
took a piece of silver, cut to represent the sun and attached to a chain from 
his neck, and handed it to Mr. Lowe, who read the words “Wild Hog,” that 
were engraved on one side. He pretended to know no English, but Mr. A. J. 
French, who was one of the sheriff's posse, says he can speak the language 
very well. 

The remainder of the prisoners seemed much broken down and sat with 
their heads resting in their hands, to all appearances unmindful of the excited 
audience about them. They were put on the train at 10:40 and under the 
care of Sheriff Masterson, his two brothers,37 Mr. A. J. French and Mr. Bassett, 
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City Marshal of Dodge City, left for Topeka, from which place they will be 
conveyed to Dodge City, for trial, which will not take place until some time 
next June. 


Traveling by way of Lawrence, Bat reached Topeka the first 
day and remained in that place overnight. The Topeka Common- 
wealth, February 16, 1879, described the journey that far: 


DULL KNIFE’S BAND 


The Indians who have lately been turned over to the county authorities 
of Ford County for trial were brought from Leavenworth yesterday, and 
placed in the Shawnee County jail over night. They are in charge of Sheriff 
W. B. Masterson, of Ford County, who is assisted by City Marshal Bassett, of 
Dodge City. The Indians are seven in number—all that remains of Dull 
Knife’s band of ninety-one. The rest were killed at the time these were cap- 
tured. Their names are Wild Hog, Old Crow, Big Head, Left Hand, Black 
Smith, Porcupine, and Nose Walker. 

Big Head had one hand shot away and carries his arm in a sling. Left 
Hand and another were wounded in the legs, and limp painfully. All are 
heavily ironed, either hands or feet or both. They are strong, hard-looking 
men, with repulsive features, suggestive of their being murderers, as charged. 
The prosecution will probably be made for complicity in the outrages. Mr. 
Masterson and Mr. Bassett say positively that these are a part of Dull Knife’s 
band. They were encamped at Dodge about a year, and they had frequent 
opportunities for becoming acquainted with them. 

They are in a very desperate condition of mind, and would, it is thought, 
commit suicide if they had a chance. They will therefore not be allowed to 
use a knife and fork, but will convey the fare of the Hotel de Disbrow to their 
mouths with their dirty fingers. 

The arrival of the Kansas Pacific train from the east was eagerly waited for 
by a crowd of probably one thousand people, who had come to see the “real 
live wild Indians.” The prisoners were put into one of Terry’s busses and 
conveyed to the jail. 

Sheriff Masterson says that at Lawrence he had much trouble, and was 
obliged finally to fight his way. The first man he struck happened to be the 
City Marshal, who retaliated by taking Batt in charge. Explanations followed, 
and matters rightened. The prisoners will be taken to Dodge to-day via the 
Santa Fe. 


The Ford County Globe, February 17, 1879, reported the band’s 
arrival in Dodge City: 

THE CHEYENNE PRISONERS. 
PirtiruL REMNANTS OF A ONCE PowERFUL BANnp. 
Tuey ArE Brovucut to Dopce Ciry For TRIAL. 

The seven Cheyenne Indian prisoners arrived from Fort Leavenworth last 
Monday morning, in custody of W. B. Masterson, Sheriff of Ford county, as- 
sisted by City Marshal Chas. E. Bassett and Deputy Sheriff James Masterson. 
The train arrived about 5 o'clock and there being no carriage in waiting to re- 
ceive our distinguished visitors, the motley band was compelled to walk up to 
the jail, a distance of several hundred yards. This was the longest walk they 
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had taken since leaving Leavenworth and it proved too laborious for the 
delicate health of one of the wounded chieves, who, after limping and strug- 
gling along for some distance, sank helplessly to the ground, where he re- 
mained until a wheelbarrow was procured, upon which he was placed, and 
carted to his destination. 

The Indians were placed in the jail, where they still remain, their hands 
and feet closely shackled. They sit in a row upon the damp floor of the dim 
dungeon with sorrow and despair deeply engraven upon their manly counte- 
nances. All hope of future happiness in this wicked world has forsaken their 
breasts. Death in any form would be welcomed by them as a healing balm 
to their bleeding hearts. In this desperate state of mind they would commit 
suicide if the least opportunity presented itself. But not the least murmur or 
sign of complaint escapes them. Believing, sincerely, that the bloody deed 
with which their hands are stained, was committed in the sight of their Great 
Spirit, and sanctioned by that Deity, they will never repent. As they have 
no interpreter, they do not attempt to converse or make known their desires, 
save that they are anxious to have their wives and children near them. As 
is truly characteristic of the noble race, they wish it to be said of them, after 
their death, as uttered by the immortal Logan, “there runs not a drop of my 
blood in the veins of any living creature.” Their preliminary examination 
will take place in a week or ten days. Wild Hog is the principle chief. He 
accepts the situation with the dignity of a conquered General and receives 
the fruits of disaster with a countenance stern and unyielding. 

Below we publish extracts from Leavenworth and Topeka papers [printed 
above] indicating great excitement manifested by the semi-civilized natives of 
those towns. At every station a mob of hoodlums assembled and made such 
demonstrations in their eagerness to see the Indians that Sheriff Masterson 
was compelled to use physical means in preventing his pets from being 
trampled upon. At Lawrence the mob was almost overpowering, and our 
officers were involved in a fight which resulted in victory for Dodge City, as 
usual. The Mayor, City Marshal and a large portion of the able bodied braves 
of Lawrence undertook to capture Masterson and his outfit, but were repulsed 
in a very neat and workmanlike manner. The Indians think a great deal of 
the Sheriff and heartily welcome him when he visits their prison. In this most 
trying hour of the noble Indian’s life it is a remarkable fact that his appetite 
remains intact, and he feasts heartily three times a day. Sheriff Masterson 
and Marshal Bassett have a very high opinion of both Governor St. John and 
Gen. Pope, from whom they received very gentlemanly treatment. 

There is less curiosity to see the captured Cheyennes among the citizens of 
Dodge than any town in the State. The sentiment here is that curiosity would 
be better exercised in getting close enough to see the Indian when he is on 
the war path—close enough to get a sight on him with a rifle or six-shooter. 
Our people are not the kind to turn out en masse to gaze at sick and wounded 
prisoners, and the arrival of seven thieving Mokes would have excited just 
about the same interest. 

As our readers are familiar, the charge against these Indians is that of 
murder, committed during their raid through Kansas last fall. 


The Dodge City Times, February 22, 1879, pursued the same 
line as did the Globe in praising the officers and people of Dodge 
and condemning those of Leavenworth, Lawrence, and Topeka: 
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THE CHEYENNES. 

THeEm SAFE ARRIVAL IN Dopce Crry aNnp Custopy WITHIN Jam. WALLS. 

Sheriff W. B. Masterson and party, consisting of the City Marshal, Charles 
E. Bassett, officer James Masterson, Capt. A. J. French and Kokomo Sullivan, 
arrived in Dodge City Monday morning, having in charge the seven Cheyenne 
prisoners who were lately brought to Leavenworth from Fort Robinson. There 
was no demonstration in Dodge City whatever that awaited these prisoners, 
though their arrival was duly heralded. A solitary policeman, outside the usual 
depot attendants and passengers, was the only person who welcomed the 
gentle savage with a bloody stick to a safe lodgment in the Ford county jail. 
The prisoners were taken from the cars quietly and noiselessly, and thence to 
quarters in the jail, where they now remain. 

The names of these red gentlemen, who some months ago paid the en- 
virons of Dodge City a visit, and who threw the city and country into such a 
tremor of excitement, are given in pure English as follows: Crow, Wild Hog, 
Tall Man, Old Man, Run Fast, Young Man and Frizzle Head. They are fine 
specimens of the genus Indian—stalwart braves—apparently comfortable un- 
der their distressing circumstances. 

Some of these prisoners are suffering from wounds received during the 
slaughter at Camp Robinson. The wounds are not dangerous, however, and 
under proper treatment, which they are receiving, they will shortly recover. 
Wild Hog has an ugly wound in the left breast, caused by his own hand, while 
attempting to take his own life. 

The prisoners are under the immediate charge of the humane jailor, Col. 
John W. Straughn, who will liberally provide for them in the comforts of prison 
fare, and such accommodations as are usually given prisoners. We visited the 
jail on Monday, in the capacity of a reporter, but we made no inquiries, and 
will give only such facts as we have learned through other sources. We know 
our anxious readers will look for elaborate details, but they must be content to 
feast upon a few bare facts. We have saved the labor of interviewing Mr. 
Lo, because we believe his broken English would afford little knowledge of 
his depressing condition. We know the prisoners will be kindly treated and 
amply provided for. An Indian is contented with a full stomach and plenty 
of tobacco. These luxuries will not be denied them. They will go far to ren- 
der their condition comfortable, and thus allay any apprehension regarding 
an escape, 

Sheriff Masterson and party speak in the highest terms of Governor St. 
John and Adjutant General Noble, for their kind treatment and assistance 
rendered them in executing the identification of the Cheyenne braves. Gen. 
Pope also treated the officers and identifiers with courtesy, and they are pro- 
fuse in words of praise. But a couple of incidents occurred which marred the 
otherwise harmonious trip. The Sheriff of Leavenworth county and the Mar- 
shal and Mayor of Lawrence were more eager to pay homage to the stinking 
savage than render assistance to the officers. The ill-treatment and discourtesy 
by these officers is roundly condemned by Sheriff Masterson and party. Were 
they engaged in a similar service in Dodge City, no pains would be spared to 
make their work agreeable. But the infuriated mob, so anxious to feast upon 
a red savage, may in a measure be overlooked. It is not often such a curiosity 
is gratified, and while Sheriff Masterson and his menagerie of wild Indians 
were passing through the country, it is not to be wondered that somebody 
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“beat” his way to the show. And it happened to be the officers we mentioned. 

The officers’ account of the trip from Leavenworth to this city exhibits the 
morbid curiosity which seizes the noble denizen further down the plain. At 
every station, and far into the night, great crowds congregated at the depots, 
all eager to get a glimpse of the gentle savage. This was extremely embar- 
rasing and annoying, and gave the party much trouble. The Indian took it, 
no doubt, as a great ovation intended for him. It is a proof of what penchant 
the American has for strange things, even if such things be no more than In- 
dian savages and murderers, But it only excites the dread of these beings and 
renders fear more susceptible. How different with the people who have more 
knowledge of savage crimes and butchery. Not a ripple of excitement was 
observed as the Indian prisoners entered the village. 

Mr. Lo, however, is not caring for all this. His inquiries are for Mrs. Squaw 
and Master Papoose. When the Indian dies he wants his family about him. 
He may little know the course he is to pursue; he awaits, nevertheless, with 
intense solicitude, having no knowledge, probably, what it all means. He is 
aware that he is disgraced by being in captivity. Could he wipe out that dis- 
grace he would rapidly hie himself to the happy hunting grounds. The ut- 
most precaution will be used, and to avoid suicide, the now tranquil savage 
will be carefully watched and no implement more dangerous than an iron 
spoon placed within his reach. 

The preliminary trial of these prisoners will take place as soon as witnesses 
reach here. The examination will be conducted by County Attorney M. W. 
Sutton, whose recent successful prosecutions have been the admiration of a 
law-abiding people and a terror to evil-doers, 


The chains which bound the Cheyenne prisoners belonged to 
the state of Kansas and not until he was reminded by Adjutant Gen- 
eral Noble did Bat remember to return them to Topeka. He sent 
this letter of apology: 

Dopce Crry Kansas Fes. 20” 1879 
P. S. NosLe Esq 
Topeka, Kansas 
FrrEND NOBLE 

I am In receipt of your letter this morning and I am Sorry I was So dilatory 
in Sending back the hand cuffs and leg Irons however I have Expressed them 
to your address [to]day and hope you will receive them all right. the Indians 


are all well and in good spirits but want their Squaws and papooses, which I am 
in hopes they may get 


I am very respectfully 

W. B. Masterson, 
Sheriff Ford County38 
The Cheyennes were given their preliminary examination in 
Dodge City but were granted a change of venue to Lawrence. On 
June 26, 1879, Governor St. John sent Bat passes on the railroad to 
transport the braves and five guards to their new place of trial. 
Bat and Charley Bassett returned to Dodge on June 29. The In- 
dians were released in October, 1879, but their Ford county in- 
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carceration had a telling influence on the November election for 
sheriff.2° This will be mentioned later in this section. 

While Sheriff Bat Masterson was in eastern Kansas securing the 
Cheyenne prisoners two of his jail prisoners escaped in Dodge City. 
The Globe, February 17, 1879, said: 


JAIL DELIVERY. 


Last Saturday [February 15] evening about 8 o'clock two prisoners escaped 
from the Ford county jail and, like the Arab, folded their tents and silently 
stole away. Their names are G. U. Holcomb and Geo. Watkins. They were 
both under arrest for stealing about 75 head of cattle from Dunham & Ward, 
south of Cimarron station. The means by which they escaped was a follows: 
They were not considered desperate men and were accordingly allowed to 
remain in the outer prison during the day time. The iron cells or cages into 
which they were placed at night are about seven feet high and reach to within 
one foot of the ceiling of the jail. The ceiling is ordinary pine ceiling. On the 
day in question one of the prisoners secured some kind of a knife and climbing 
on top of the cell cut a hole through the thin ceiling and also through the floor 
above. Through this hole the two men crept and found themselves in the 
County Treasurer’s office, which was unoccupied. They then gently opened 
the window on the east side of the room which opens out on an old shed on 
the east side of the Courthouse. Climbing out on the roof and from thence to 
the earth, they found themselves free men, with darkness to assist them in 
their escape. 

It is a great wonder that prisoners have not taken advantage of this mode 
of escape from the jail before this, as the work of cutting a hole through two 
thicknesses of pine boards could be accomplished in one hour’s time. By all 
means the county jail should be lined overhead with iron or something that 
would be proof against an ordinary pocket knife. Holcomb is a lawyer who 
practiced some time in Cimarron. Watkins was also a resident of Cimarron 
where his family now reside. Watkins was foolish for escaping, as he would 
not have been sentenced for more than a year, and then could have returned 
to his family. Now he is a fugitive and if he attempts to go to his family or 
have them come to him he will almost certainly be recaptured. His wife spent 
several weeks here and worked hard to secure leniency for her husband. She 
went to the cattle men from whom he had stolen the cattle and plead with 
them until she aroused their sympathy and made them promise to deal gently 
with her erring husband. 

We cannot see any occasion to censure the officers. The commissioners 
should either make the jail more secure or employ a guard to watch the prison- 
ers.40 


Bat recaptured Holcomb on February 21. The Ford County 
Globe, February 25, 1879, reported: 


A JAIL BIRD CAPTURED. 
G. U. Holcumb, who escaped from the Ford county jail about ten days ago, 
was captured in Pueblo, Col., by Sheriff Masterson. The sheriff received news 


that Holcumb was traveling west by freight and took the first train in pursuit. 
When he arrived at Sherlock, fifteen miles this side of Lakin, he learned that 
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Holcumb had boarded the freight a few hours ahead. Masterson went on to 
Pueblo, where he arrived about the same time Holcumb did, and after a short 
search found him in South Pueblo. He immediately took the young truant 
under his wing and placed him in the Pueblo jail until the next train went 
east, when he escorted him to Dodge. The Pueblo officers were very obliging 
and offered all the assistance they could. Holcumb said he was expecting 
some money by mail to Pueblo and as soon as it arrived he intended to light 
out for the mines and mountains of Leadville. Alas, how his fond hopes were 
shattered.41 


A week later, on February 26, Bat took Holcomb to Topeka to 
appear before the supreme court. The Topeka Commonwealth, 
February 28, 1879, told why: 


Geo. Holcom, who was brought here by Sheriff Masterson, of Dodge City, 
on Wednesday, was taken before the Supreme Court yesterday on a writ of 
habeas corpus. The charge against him is stealing eighty head of cattle, in 
one of the Counties attached to Ford County for judicial purposes. The stock 
was driven into Ottawa County, and Holcom arrested. The legal point to be 
decided was the legality of the act attaching the County referred to, to Ford 
County, and so, the right of Ford County officials to detain him. 


The Commonwealth mentioned the case again on March 1, 1879: 


AN IMPORTANT CASE. 

The habeas corpus case before the Supreme Court, which we mentioned 
yesterday morning, is likely to be a most important one, affecting persons who 
have heretofore been arrested for misdemeanors in the counties attached to 
Ford County for judicial purposes, and in case Holcom is released, the decision 
will cause the release of the remaining members of Dull Knife’s band of Chey- 
ennes, now in jail at Dodge City, awaiting trial. It is evident that if Ford 
County has no jurisdiction over the counties attached for that purpose to it, 
there is no county in the State which has. Nelson Adams, of Larned, is the 
attorney for Holcom. The State asked and obtained two days’ time in which 
to file briefs. The opinion will be delivered today perhaps, and perhaps not 
until Monday. Hon. J. G. Mohler, of Salina, has been retained to defend 
the Indians. 


Bat brought his prisoner back to Dodge City on March 5. The 
Dodge City Times, March 8, 1879, said: 


THE HABEAS CORPUS CASE. 


Sheriff Masterson returned from Topeka Wednesday morning, with the 
prisoner, G, U. Holcomb, who had been taken before the Supreme Court under 
a writ of habeas corpus. The point the prisoner’s attorneys wished to de- 
termine was the constitutionality of the act attaching unorganized counties to 
Ford county for judicial purposes. This matter involves the legality of the 
conviction of prisoners who were tried at the last term of the District Court, 
and the arrest of those now awaiting trial. The matter for the State was 
presented to the court by M. W. Sutton, County Attorney, and Gen. H. B. 
Johnson, of Topeka. The court will render a decision on the 3lst of March. 
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The opinion of the court, delivered by Associate Justice David J. 
Brewer on April 25, 1879, was that “the petitioner [Holcomb] is 
not entitled to his discharge, and must be remanded to the custody 
of the sheriff of Ford county; and it is so ordered.” ** 

Holcomb was not tried at the June term of the Ford county dis- 
trict court. His ultimate fate remains unknown. 

The March, 1879, resignation of County Commissioner George 
Cox revealed the less than cordial relations which existed between 
the commissioners and Sheriff Masterson, a situation which had not 
before been mentioned in the papers. The Globe, March 18, 1879, 
reported: 

RESIGNATION OF GEO. B. COX. 

By reference to the official proceedings of the Board of County Commis- 
sioners, it will be seen that Geo. B, Cox, chairman of the Board, has resigned 
and that his resignation has been accepted. The cause of his resignation, as 
he states in his letter, is a lack of harmony between other county officers and 
the Board which, he says, would deter him from discharging his official duties. 
For a long time the relations of the Sheriff and the Board have not been 
amicable, and frequently high words have been spoken. Mr. Cox being 
naturally of a very retiring disposition and not, like most men in office, always 
ready to maintain his opinions and enforce his ideas at all hazards, just quietly 
resigns and will have nothing more to do in an official capacity. Many will 
regret very much to hear of his resignation, as he is a leading business man, 
a large property holder and a man in whom the people have confidence. His 
place on the Board will be supplied by J. B. Means, the County Clerk, until 
the Board see fit to appoint some one to fill the vacancy, or an election is held. 


When the Santa Fe railroad contested right of way through the 
Grand Canyon of the Arkansas—the Royal Gorge—with the Denver 
and Rio Grande Western Bat Masterson was asked for help. The 
Ford County Globe, March 25, 1879, failed to mention how the 
sheriff of a Kansas county could legally aid a private corporation 
in another state: 

TROUBLE AHEAD. 

Last Thursday evening Sheriff Masterson received a telegram from officers 
of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe road at Canon City, asking if he could 
bring a posse of men to assist in defending the workmen on that road from the 
attacks of the Denver and Rio Grande men, who were again endeavoring to 
capture the long contested pass through the canon. Masterson and Deputy 
Duffey immediately opened a recruiting office, and before the train arrived 
Friday morning had enrolled a company of thirty-three men. They all boarded 
the morning train, armed to the teeth, Sheriff Masterson in command, and 
started for the scene of hostilities. 

The Denver News of Wednesday published an item to the effect that trouble 
is again brewing between the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe folks and the 
D. & R. G. road with regard to the right of way through the Grand Canon of 
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the Arkansas. Litigation has been pending several months, and the News de- 
clares that the Rio Grande people want to break the recently entered into 
lease, and if the decision of the U. S. court is in their favor they will hold the 
canon. The Santa Fe folks are arming their men with weapons and making 
every arrangement to repel with force any attempt of the Rio Grande people 
to take possession of the canon upon order of the court. On Saturday last a 
train left the end of the Santa Fe’s track for Grand Canon loaded with pro- 
visions, tents and a force of men, ostensibly laborers. Since that time until 
yesterday a number of cases of ammunition were sent after the men, and the 
intent of this action is clearly plain. The whole proceeding has been con- 
ducted with great secrecy, and to keep the knowledge of it from the Rio Grande 
men a new force of employees was put in charge of the trains. 

If the decision of the Supreme Court is in favor of the Rio Grande, the 
managers of the road are going to take possession of the canon. They had a 
little experience in hold-out against an armed Santa Fe force some time ago, 
and stood the siege pretty well. Gen. Palmer is at Colorado Springs, aware 
of every move taken by the Santa Fe people, though they are carrying them 
on so secretly. 


“Sheriff W. B. Masterson and thirty men left Dodge Saturday last 
[March 22], for Canon City, where they were called in anticipation 
of railroad troubles, but we do not hear of any,” said the Dodge City 
Times, March 29, 1879. 

On April 5 Bat and his boys came back to Dodge for a weekend. 
The Globe, April 8, 1879, reported: 

Sheriff Masterson and several of the boys returned from Canon City last 
Saturday evening, where they had been guarding the canon through which the 
A., T. &S. F. road is building its branch from Canon City to Leadville. The 
boys report having had an easy time, nothing to do, plenty of chuck and $3 
a day from the railroad company. They spent Sunday in the city and went 
back on Monday to resume their duties. So far there has been no trouble, 
and about five miles of the road is completed. About 100 men are employed 


just to see that no attempts are made by the Rio Grande men to drive the 
A., T. & S. F. workmen from the disputed canon. 


The local papers did not state whether Bat went back to Colorado 
with the men but possibly he did for his name does not appear in 


the Dodge City press until the Globe, June 10, 1879, stated that he 
had again left for Canon City: 


BOUND FOR THE CANON. 


In response to a telegram from headquarters of the A. T. &S. F. railroad. 
Sheriff Masterson opened a volunteer recruiting office in this city, and half an 
hour from the receipt of said telegram he was whirling westward with an en- 
gine and one coach containing sixty men, at the rate of forty miles an hour.*% 


Having left on June 9, Bat and his posse returned on June 12. 
The Dodge City Times, June 14, 1879, reported: 
Sheriff Masterson and party of fifty men returned from Pueblo on Thursday 
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morning. He had been placed in charge of the railroad property there, but 
surrendered his authority upon writs being served by U. S. officers. The Den- 
ver & Rio Grand has possession. And “our boys” didn’t smell any powder. 
Their voice is for peace. 


More routine sheriff's duties now occupied Bat’s time. On July 1 
he delivered another prisoner to the state penitentiary. The Globe, 
July 8, 1879, said: “The only prisoner sentenced this term was 
Vanderhoff, for stealing $25 of Mrs. D. B. Lewis. He went ‘up’ for 
one year. The Sheriff took him ‘down’ last Tuesday.” “ 

The Leavenworth Times, July 6, 1879, apparently was a little con- 
fused by all the Mastersons when it reported: 

James Masterson, the sheriff of Ford county, who knoweth not the name 


of fear, brought E. Vanderhoff to the penitentiary as his Fourth of July party, 
and turned him over. He has one year for grand larceny. 


On July 22, 1879, the Ford County Globe reported that “W. B. 
Masterson, last week, purchased a house and lot of G. M. Hoover 
on 2nd avenue,” and on August 2 the Times said that “Sheriff Mas- 
terson has taken a few days’ visit to Wichita.” * 

Bat was soon back in Dodge and once again on the trail of horse 
thieves. The Dodge City Times, August 30, 1879, reported in its 
Spearville column: 


A valuable team of horses was stolen on Sunday [August 24] from James 
Vandermark, six miles south of town. The owner and a neighbor, J. B. Gray, 
traced the thief across the river and then hurried to Dodge City, soliciting the 
aid of Sheriff Masterson, who at once recognized the rascal by the description 
given him, and is confident of his capture. On his advice the Board of County 
Commissioners offered a reward of $50 for the apprehension and conviction of 
the horse thief. 


County Attorney Sutton, Sheriff Masterson and Register Muller were down 
the road Wednesday [August 27] to make arrangements for the capture of 
horse thieves. 


Another of Bat’s prisoners had made a break for freedom on Au- 
gust 25 but this time not for long. The Times, August 30, 1879, 
put the blame on the board of county commissioners: 


A prisoner broke from the Ford county jail on Monday last, but was 
promptly captured. We are not surprised at this, for the walls of the jail 
are barely security against the escape of prisoners. With a board flooring 
above for a roof, and a dirt floor underneath, unless there is a constant and 
vigilant watch, the prisoners are liable to escape with little effort on their 
part. The prisoner on Monday escaped by digging a hole under the door. 
Some time ago two prisoners escaped by cutting a hole through the board 
floor above. The wretched and insecure condition of the jail is a matter that 
demands the serious attention of the Board of County Commissioners. Upon 
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them alone rests the responsibility of the security of the prisoners; for the inse- 
cure jail is no fault of the sheriff’s officers, who are liable for the safe custody 
of the prisoners. The people naturally look to the sheriff and deputies for a 
proper discharge of their duties; but under the present management of affairs 
the officers are almost rendered powerless. The entire community is at the 
peril of horse thieves and robbers. To the community the sheriff's officers are 
the protectors of the lives and property. These officers should have such 
means at their command to carry out the responsible duties of their trusts, 
The proper thing just now for the Board of Commissioners to perform, is to 
repair the jail quarters and render them fit for the confinement of prisoners, 


Horse thieves again were on the young sheriff's agenda late in Au- 
gust. The Times, September 6, 1879, reported the capture of four: 


CAPTURE OF HORSE THIEVES. 

Sheriff Masterson and officers captured in the city, Friday last [August 29], 
two horse thieves, who had stolen stock nine miles north of Great Bend. The 
prisoners had a preliminary examination before Justice Cook, and were held 
over in the sum of $800 each, but were subsequently taken to Great Bend, 
where they will no doubt be held for trial. A third person engaged in stealing 
with these two, managed to elude the vigilance of the officers and escaped. 
The prisoners gave fictitious names before their trial, thus attempting to avoid 
identification. 

On Sunday two more persons were arrested, charged with horse stealing, 
and having in their possession fourteen head of horses, supposed to be stolen, 
which they had secreted on the range south. The prisoners were taken before 
Justice Cook, on Monday, but the trial was postponed for ten days. 

On Wednesday Sheriff Masterson received a dispatch from J. B. Matthews, 
at Fort Griffin, Texas, telling him to hold the two men arrested by him on 
Sunday. The prisoners’ names are Charley and Jack Lyon, and they had eight 
horses stolen from Matthews. These horses are in possession of the Sheriff. 

Horse stealing has taken a fresh start in the country, and since the whole- 
sale conviction of thieves last winter that crime had not been on the rampage 
until within the past few months. The officers of Ford county are on the 
alert and watch with a vigilant eye every suspicious character lurking in 
our midst. 


“County Attorney Sutton and Sheriff Masterson went to Great 
Bend, Wednesday last, to be present at the trial of the horse 
thieves,” said the Dodge City Times, September 18, 1879. 

Bat visited Topeka on September 15, this time bringing with him 
an unfortunate person sentenced to the state hospital. The Dodge 
City Times, September 20, 1879, stated: 

Louis Snizek, the person adjudged to be insane, was taken by Sheriff Mas- 
terson to the Insane Asylum, at Topeka, on Monday morning last. Snizek’s 
case is a hopeful one, and he may soon be entirely cured of lunacy.4¢ 

“Messrs. [C. E.] Beeson, Masterson and [G. M.] Hoover have 
gone to Kansas City to attend the fair,” recorded the Globe, Sep- 
tember 23, 1879. 
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In early October Bat was on the trail of some reward money 

which he apparently never obtained: 
Dodge City Kan 
Oct 2nd 1879 
Gov. Joun P St Joun 
Topeka Kansas 
Dr. Sir, 

Will you be so kind as to inform me in regard to the reward offered for one 
Dan Henson—alias Cherokee Dan. . The reward was offered by Ex. . Gov. . 
Geo. T Anthony... Amount $500.00 five Hundred Dollars. . I think I 
can arrest him with some little Expence and if the reward is Still Standing 
I will make an Effort. . it was for the murder of one F. U Wyman in 
Commanche Co. Kan 

You will oblige me by an immediate answer 

Very respectfully 
W. B. MasTERsON 
Sheriff 
Ford Co Kan 47 


On October 7, 1879, Bat wrote another letter to the governor this 
time asking for information concerning the reward offered for John 
“Scotty” Scott who murdered William Taylor on June 3, 1873. W. 
H. Ward, the governor’s secretary told Bat the $500 reward was 
still in effect.*® There is no record of Bat’s capturing Scott, one of 
Dodge’s earliest murderers. 

As November approached the newspapers of Dodge City featured 
more and more election news. On September 16, 1879, the Globe 
contained this letter from a subscriber: 


CANDIDATES FOR SHERIFF. 
Speareville, Kan, Sept 14. 
Eprror GLospe:—Will you be kind enough to let the farmers of the east end 
of Ford county know through the columns of your paper who the candidates 
are that are seeking the office of Sheriff this fall, besides Masterson? We 
have enough of the Masterson rule, 
SUBSCRIBER. 
For the information of our subscriber we will say that as yet we have heard 
the name of but one man mentioned, aside from the present sheriff, and that 
is George T. Hinkel, of this city, who would make an excellent officer. He is 
not seeking the office, but would certainly make a strong candidate. 


The Times, long a pro-Masterson organ, immediately came out 
with this rebuttal: 


SPEAREVILLE, Kas., Sept. 17th. 
To THE Epriror OF THE TIMES. 

In reply to a communication published in the last issue of the Ford County 
Globe, in reference to candidates for the office of Sheriff, we beg to state that 
the most diligent inquiries among farmers and settlers in this neighborhood 
have thoroughly convinced us that W. B. Masterson is beyond doubt their 
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choice for the office. Judging from the fact, that no one acquainted with the 
excellent success with which he has so far discharged the duties of his office, 
could be induced to cast his vote for another candidate; and the high esteem 
and respect with which Masterson is regarded by all authorities, not only in 
this, but in other counties of this State as well, is sufficient guarantee of his 
superior qualifications for the office. Outside of a few soreheads, only the 
friends of evil-doers desire the election of a man who will as Sheriff be less 
dangerous to them and their associations. 
W. H. LyBranp.*® 


Bat was nominated on an Independent ticket to run for re-elec- 
tion. The Times, October 25, 1879, said of the candidate for sheriff: 


THE INDEPENDENT NOMINEES. 


The Independent Convention, held at Dodge City, on Saturday last [Oc- 
tober 18], was composed of the representative men of Ford county. Each pre- 
cinct was fully and fairly represented by first-class and honorable men. The 
harmony of the proceedings and the unanimity by which the nominees were 
accepted, is a guarantee that there will be a triumphant success at the polls. 

W. B. Masterson, the nominee for the office of Sheriff, is the efficient 
incumbent of that office. Bat is acknowledged to be the best Sheriff in Kansas. 
He is the most successful officer in the State. He is immensely popular and 
generally well liked. Horse thieves have a terror for the name of Masterson. 
He was the unanimous choice of the convention, and will be elected by a 
heavy majority. Every hater of horse thieves will rejoice over Bat’s triumphant 
election; and the friends of good order and peace will contribute to his success. 


The election was hotly contested. Bat’s opponents used the ex- 
pensive Cheyenne Indian trial as a major issue against his re-elec- 
tion. The Ford County Globe, a determinedly anti-Masterson 
paper, opened the ball with this preparatory statement of October 
21, 1879: 


AT LIBERTY. 

As will be noticed by an article from the Lawrence Tribune on the fourth 
page of this paper, the Cheyenne Indians have been released from custody and 
are now at liberty. A large number of witnesses were present and the de- 
fendants were ready for trial. The prosecution was almost entirely abandoned, 
only a faint effort for a continuance being made. There is a suit now pending 
against Ford County for a large bill of costs in this case, and as will be seen 
by the proceedings of the Board, J. G. Waters, of Topeka, has volunteered 
his services to defend the county against paying these costs, amounting to 
several thousand dollars. The suits against the county are brought by W. B. 
Masterson, Sheriff. 


Next week, the Globe began to take pot shots at Masterson and 
his Independent cocandidates: 


Just think of Ford county having to pay $4000 for the simple arrest of 
seven lousy Cheyenne Indians and that without even an effort to convict them. 
Hoover is against all such frauds. Don’t his vote show it on Sheriff's bills? 
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Masterson and Sutton made it hot for the Nations Wards whom they so 
cunningly conspired against, and brought to Ford county for the people to 
look at. They now desire to make it hot for the poor tax payers of the county, 
by getting them to pay the bills incurred in their innocent amusement. The 
Governor has gone back on them. He hasn’t any funds on hand to give them 
so they have to fall back on the dear people of Ford county. Let them appeal 
to the Secretary of the Interior, Carl Schurz.5° 


Other expenses must have played a part in the campaign for on 
October 25, 1879, the Times said: “Bat Masterson is Sheriff of 
thirteen unorganized counties. Of course it costs something to 
run so much territory.” 

In northeast Ford county the Speareville News, October 25, 1879, 
also used the Cheyennes as ammunition against the Independent 
ticket: 


Mr. Masterson has already received about three hundred dollars on the 
Cheyenne Indian account, and he and some others have instituted suit against 
Ford county for twenty-one hundred dollars more. Joe Waters, attorney for 
the Santa Fe, has volunteered to defend the county. Where is Mr. Sutton? 


R. B. Fry, new editor of the News, pulled no punches in his cam- 
paign against Bat. On November 1, 1879, he published several 
items designed to injure the sheriffs chances at the polls: 

DODGE-OZED. 

The little Bull dozed on us the other night, because we saw proper to use 
our influence against him in the coming election, by using such weapons as he 
has deliberately placed in our hands. And we here emphatically reiterate 
that we never have, to our knowledge, nor never will support a man for an 
official position the second time, that during that time, has been a law breaker 
himself. And now voters’ for the “Doze” “I am going to make this a personal 
matter and follow you up and if I hear you saying any thing more about me 
I will shoot you through the g-t-s, and when I come, you be prepared”. Per- 
sonally we have nothing against Mr. Masterson, officially we have; and when- 
ever Mr. Masterson or any other man places themselves before the public, they 
become public property, and we shall handle them as such, in accordance with 
their deserts. 

N. B.—For the want of space, and the respect we entertain for our patrons, 
we omit the obscene portion of the “doze.” 


We understand that “Bat Masterson” is going to shoot his way into the 
office of sheriff, This manner of conducting a canvass may do in Mississippi, 
but not in Ford county; many that had intended to support “Bat” will not 
do it now. H. 


We understand that Mr. Masterson has introduced the Yazoo plan in Ford 
county. D. 
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There is a report being circulated that J. M. Stevenson had to pay Mr. 
Masterson for hunting and catching his horse, and thief. We are informed 
by Mr. Stevenson that such is not the case, it is also substantiated by Mr. 
Myton, who was present at the time Mr. S. offered to pay him. We make 
this voluntary correction, through justice to Mr. Stevenson, and Mr. Masterson 
as well, notwithstanding we are opposing Mr. M’s reelection, we propose to 
be fair in the matter, and use such weapons, only, as he has forged himself. 


Mr. Stevenson himself came to Bat’s aid through the Dodge City 
Times, November 1, 1879: 

I desire to inform the people of Ford county that all parties circulating the 
report that Bat Masterson charged me $25 or any other amount, for the finding 
and return of my stolen pony last fall, is telling an unmittigated falsehood as 
was ever uttered by any evil-minded persons. My transactions with Mr. Mas- 
terson have always been perfectly satisfactory. I expect to vote for him and 
work for his election. 


Joun M. STEVENSON. 
SPEAREVILLE, Oct. 29, 1879. 

The combination was too great, however, and the Independent 
ticket went down to defeat on November 4, 1879. Bat was beaten 
in all six of Ford county’s voting areas. His final tally was 268 votes 
to George T. Hinkle’s 404. Whether Bat was beaten as an indi- 
vidual or because he was one of the “gang,” as represented by the 
Independent ticket, is a matter of open speculation. At any rate 
the entire party fell, soundly defeated by the “Peoples’” ticket. 

The Times, November 8, 1879, mused over the blow: 

There is a good deal of speculation as to the causes of the late defeat in 
Ford county, of the Independent ticket. The reasons given would fill a large 
volume; but we conjecture the most powerful influence was in the beer keg; 
and of course people fighting for honesty and reform wouldn’t use money. 

According to the Times, November 15, the Peoples’ party was 
not the only group glad to see the defeat of Sheriff Masterson: 

Since the success of the Peoples’ ticket horse thieves have become em- 
boldened. A fine span of mules was stolen from J. H. Werner in the Wind- 
thorst settlement, a few nights ago. The thief had previously held a parley 


with the owner of the mules, and the thief expressed satisfaction over the 
defeat of Sheriff Masterson. That night the mules were stolen. 


Bob Fry of the Speareville News continued to publish articles 
detrimental to the character of Bat Masterson even after the elec- 
tion was over. Two of them appeared in the November 8, 1879, 
issue of the News: 

We hear that Bat. Masterson said he was going to whip every s-- of a b---- 
that worked and voted against him in the county. 

The above was given us on the best authority and taking into consideration 
the source of our information and the fact that two or three citizens already 
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Survivors of the last Indian raid in Kansas (September, 1878), these seven 
Cheyennes were photographed April 30, 1879, on the steps of the Ford county 
courthouse at Dodge City where they had been taken to stand trial for murder. 

Various authorities have identified them as: top row—Tangled Hair (or 
Frizzle Hair or Wakabish), Left Hand (or Manitou or Rain in the Face), Crow 
(or Old Crow), Porcupine (or Left Hand or White Antelope); bottom row— 
Wild Hog, George Reynolds (interpreter), Old Man (or Noisy Walker), Black- 
smith (or Muskekon). The bearded man at the top is probably Franklin G. 
Adams, first long-time secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society. 
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have been fearfully beaten, by himself and friends, would give the above state- 
ment a credence, that but few would attempt to deny. We publish in this 
issue, a statement of Chas. Roden, one of the men that he should have as- 
saulted, of the manner in which he was attacked, also after he had went out 
on the street, he was searched for pistols and his discovery afterwards, that 
his pocketbook was missing, carries with it a degree of conviction that the 
above threat was made and deliberately being carried out. We have talked 
with several of Mr. M[’s]. supportors and everyone without an exception, 
condemn such a course on his part. The question remains, if the above re- 
ports are true, how long will the citizens of Ford County permit this to go on. 


( CoRRESPONDENCE ) 

SPEAREVILLE, Nov. 6, 1879. 
Eprror News: Being in Dodge City on a visit in company with some ladies, 
and while walking down Main street and in front of Col. Jones office. Mr. 
Jones called me in to have a little talk. When all at once Sheriff Masterson 
came in, stepping in front of me and said: “You have been doing good work 
down in the East end,” and before I had time to reply, he struck me several 
times; after I had got out on the street, some official, I believe it was the 
sheriffs brother, searched my pockets, he said to see if I had any pistol, but 
did not find any. When I got ready to go home I felt in my pocket for my 
pocket-book to pay my bills and found it gone. I would advise every person 

from the East-end, that voted the Peoples’ ticket to be on their guard. 
Cuas. Ropen. 


It seemed that Mr. Roden was telling something less than the 
truth for on November 15, 1879, the News published a letter from 
Col. T. S. Jones, a prominent Dodge City attorney and owner of 
the office in which the altercation took place, which placed a dif- 
ferent light on the matter: 


Eprror SPEAREVILLE News: In justice to myself, as well as to Mr. Master- 
son I wish to correct some erroneous impressions as to the difficulty which took 
place between Mr. Chas. Roden and Sheriff Masterson in my office a few days 
since, an incorrect report of which was given in the last Speareville News 
signed by Roden containing statements untrue and unjust. 

Mr. Roden and myself were engaged in a friendly conversation when Mr. 
Masterson entered my office, in response to an invitation extended him during 
the early part of the afternoon, as I wished to see him in reference to a matter 
of business. Roden was standing up and in the act of leaving, when Masterson 
came in, they met face to face and to all appearances the greeting between 
them was mutually friendly, soon after which a conversation commenced be- 
tween them, in which Masterson accused Roden of using language against him 
before the election, which was untrue and which he had no right to do. Roden 
replying, that was alright. 

They then assumed the attitude of beligerents, Roden putting his right 
hand in his rear pocket, evidently for the purpose of intimidating Masterson 
and making him believe he intended something more serious. Masterson im- 
mediately seizing him by the hand dealt him several severe blows, saying at 
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the same time “pull it, if you can.” Roden finally made an unceremonious 
exit from the scene of strife into the street and from thence into Mr. Mueller’s 
shoe shop. Masterson was unarmed. While fighting is to be deprecated, 
frankeness impels me to the belief, that in this instance, there was a merited 
rebuke visited upon the person of the wrong-doer. Your 
T. S. Jones. 

The above communication from Col. Thomas S. Jones of Dodge City puts a 
different feature on the case. The columns of the News are always open for 
controversy in a courtous manner. 


A footnote to the character of Bat’s accuser, Charles Roden, was 
printed in the Speareville News just two weeks later, November 29, 
1879. Roden, it seems, had been engaged in thievery at Spear- 
ville, storing the loot in his house. When arrested he gave bond 
to appear the next day but skipped town singing, according to Edi- 
tor Fry, “Oh! for a lodge in some vast wilderness.” 

Of course, Bat was not one to take the accusations of Bob Fry 
charitably. He sent this rebuttal through the editor of the Dodge 
City Times, November 15, 1879: 

To THE Eprror OF THE TIMES. 

In answer to the publication made by Bob Fry of the Speareville News, 
asserting that I made threats that I would lick any s-- of a b---- that voted or 
worked against me at the last election, I will say it is as false and as flagrant 
a lie as was ever uttered; but I did say this: that I would lick him the s-- of a 
b---- if he made any more dirty talk about me; and the words s-- of a b---- I 
strictly confined to the Speareville editor, for I don’t know of any other in 
Ford county, 

W. B. Masterson. 

Bat’s retort had its effect. The Times, November 22, 1879, re- 
ported that “Bob Fry, of the Speareville News, exhibited to the 
Hon. Nelson Adams, while on the train going west the other eve- 
ning, a self-cocking pistol, that he was carrying for Sheriff Master- 
son. Better hitch yourself to a cannon, Bob.” 

Next, Bat was caught up in the tangle of jurisprudence. The 
Ford County Globe, November 18, 1879, reprinted an article from 
the Buckner (later Jetmore) Independent and added some com- 
ment of its own: 


THE HORSE THIEVES RELEASED. 


It seems that there were some thirty horses stolen from Milton Harrison, 
of the Pan Handle, who with a few companions followed and found the horses 
in the vicinity of Hays City, in the possession of W. B. Rogers and four other 
men, who were and are supposed to be the thieves who stole the horses from 
the Pan Handle. He took his horses and the thieves and arrived at Hays City 
on election day; lodged the prisoners in jail and had them detained a couple 
of days. 
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For some reason unknown to us and to the sorrow of every law-loving citi- 
zen, Mr. Harrison and party pursued their journey without obtaining the proper 
papers to take the prisoners to Texas, and arrived at Dodge City on the evening 
of the 18th inst. They turned the prisoners over to W. B, Masterson, sheriff 
of Ford county, who, Mr. Harrison says, promised to return them to him. But 
the prisoners succeeded in getting the ear of M. W. Sutton, the County At- 
torney of Ford county, who filed a petition before the Hon. Probate Judge of 
said county, asking for a writ of habeas corpus. The said sheriff made the 
following answer. 

State oF Kansas, Co. of Ford. 

To the Probate Court: I hereby state that I hold the within named parties 

without any authority whatever; that I have had no commitment of them. 
W. B. Masterson, 
Sheriff. 

We are informed that the sheriff did not notify Mr. Harrison that the writ 
was served on him until some time after the prisoners had been released. 

This release may be justifiable under the law, for the reason that Mr. Har- 
rison ought to have obtained, to say the least, a warrant, if not a requisition 
at Hays, to give him the authority to remove the prisoners. But notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Harrison did not fulfill the requirements of the law, his intentions were 
undoubtedly to do so, and we look upon it as Mr. Masterson’s express and 
official duty to have notified Mr. Harrison of the writ, and we can not under- 
stand why he did not so do.—Buckner Independent. 

The above detailed statement as given in the “Independent” is substantially 
correct as far as the theft is conserned, and the arrest of the guilty parties and 
lodging them in our jail for safe keeping as well as the release that followed. 
We think that there are other officers that are equally as liable for this whole- 
sale jail delivery as Mr. Masterson, our Sheriff. We find that the county- 
attorney Mike Sutton lent a willing hand to assist these thieves out of their 
trouble—instead of informing Mr. Harrison that he was doing an illegal act 
and instructing him how to proceed, so that he might bring to justice the par- 
ties who had robbed him out of all he possessed; instead of counseling the 
thieves,—we say it would look much better if Sutton had been on the other 
side of the question, but he was not, as the facts in the case will show. 

He filed with the Probate Court, N. B. Klaine, publisher of the Times, (a 
man that talks about “rings, fraud,” etc.) an affidavit setting forth the illegal 
restraint and incarceration of these thieves, and prays that a writ of habeas 
corpus issue from said court so that these parties may have a hearing and show 
cause why they should not be released. The court promptly issued said writ 
and a hearing was had, and, of course, the parties were released, as they say, 
“on the ground that they were illegally held and that no one appeared against 
them.” That, also, may be true. Not a single attorney in the city knew any- 
thing about this case outside of Sutton. The probate court didn’t even con- 
tinue the case sufficiently long to get word to the party that brought them here 
so that he might give an explanation of his acts, and we doubt very much 
whether Mr. Klaine cared to do so. 

The whole transaction was done after night or so early in the morning that 
none but the trio know what was being done in this honorable (?) court. At 
all events it was done before the time had arrived for Mr. Harrison to go to the 
Sheriff and reclaim the parties he had turned over to him for safe keeping 
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and when he did go, imagine his surprise, when he is informed by the Sheriff 
that they had been legally released. Klaine may possibly be enabled to ex- 
plain to the people in his next issue that this was a square deal, right and 
just and all that sort of thing; but we venture the assertion that this is a far 
greater ring than he would have the people believe was inaugurated at the 
late election. 


Bat answered the charges in the Dodge City Times, November 
22, 1879: 

A CARD. 

“We are informed that the Sheriff did not notify Mr. Harrison that the writ 
was served on him until some time after the prisoners had been released.” 

The above quoted words are from the Buckner Independent and com- 
mented on by the Ford County Globe. In response thereto, I will say that I 
had a writ of habeas corpus served on me in the evening about 5 o'clock, and 
issued by the Probate Judge of Ford county, commanding me to have the 
defendants B. W. Rogers et al, before the Probate Court at ten o'clock the 
following day, and to show by what authority I held the above named de- 
fendants; and I will state here my reasons for not informing the parties plain- 
tiff in the above cause: that when the hour of ten o’clock came the following 
day, that none of the parties plaintiff could be found, with the exception of 
one, and he was in such a beastly state of intoxication that he could not be 
aroused; and I am positive that if I had been able to have got him on his feet 
he would not have known the difference between a writ of habeas corpus and 
a Texas steer. When he turned the prisoners over to me he conducted him- 
self in a turbulent and quarrelsome manner. 

The defendants told me while in my charge that they were willing to be 
turned over to some legal and responsible officer, and be taken back to Texas 
for trial; that they had not stolen the horses, and were prepared to prove it; 
but they did object to being turned over to a drunken mob, and be taken out 
and hung without jury or trial, as the party in charge had threatened to do 
so as soon as they were far enough away from Dodge to be safe. 

W. B. Masterson. 


Retaliation of a sort occurred on November 30 when Bat swore 
out a warrant for the arrest of the Globe editor, D. M. Frost. The 
Globe, on December 2, 1879, was the first to report the arrest: 


ARRESTED. 


Again the Giose has a choice morsel of news for its readers. The election 
excitement had about subsided, the Times had exhausted its stock of weeping 
and wailing, and a quiet spell seemed inevitable, when, on Sunday evening 
last, W. B. Masterson, Sheriff of Ford county and Deputy United States Mar- 
shal, relieved the monotony by arresting D. M. Frost, one of the editors of 
this paper, on a United States warrant, issued by United States Commissioner 
R. G. Cook. The complaint, or information upon which the warrant was is- 
sued was signed and sworn to by W. B. Masterson, and charges Mr. Frost 
with having violated that portion of the United States Statutes which prohibits 
the buying or selling of stolen government property. The date of the trans- 
action is something over a year ago, at which time it is alleged that Mr. Frost 
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received some government stores from Sargeant Evarts, an employee of the 
Quartermaster’s department at Fort Elliott, Texas. 

Mr. Frost was taken before his Honor, United States Commissioner R. G. 
Cook, who set December 18th as the time for holding the preliminary examina- 
tion, and required the defendant to give a bond for his appearance on that day 
in the gentle sum of five thousand dollars. The value of the goods alleged to 
have been purchased was about one hundred and forty dollars. The bond 
was given with neatness and dispatch, and it would have been just as promptly 
forthcoming had it been fifty thousand instead of five. 

We do not know whether it is the intention of the prosecuting parties to 
hang the defendant on a sour apple tree, burn him at the stake, or imprison 
him for life in the bastile on a bread and water diet, but it is evident that they 
would “smile all over their faces and half way down their backs” to see him 
in either of the above predicaments, as their love and affection for him is not 
of that tender and sympathetic nature which is said to have existed in the 
breast of the Saviour when he sacrificed his life to save a lost and ruined com- 
munity. 

The affair is liable to cause Mr. Frost considerable trouble and expense, but 
his vast fortune will be poured out like water from the clouds to secure his 
vindication. But if, on the other hand, it shall be proved that he has been 
systematically plundering the government of the United States and wearing 
government socks purchased from one of the brave defenders of his country, 
then we shall be tempted to place our right hand upon our left brest and 
swear a mighty oath that the human race has lost its virtue, the devil is a saint 
and “things are not what they seem.” 

The GLose will endeavor to keep its numerous intelligent readers posted on 
the progress of the case and large posters will be struck announcing the lo- 
cality and hour for the hanging to take place. 

And now in conclusion we will suggest that if the great and good Nancy 
Balderstone of the Times wishes to offer an exhortation on the subject of hon- 
esty, morality and the degeneration of our race, the present is a fit moment for 
him to “shoot his little wad.” 


The Dodge City Times, December 6, 1879, went to great pains to 
report the arrest as if the principal were not the editor of a rival 
newspaper but merely another unfortunate: 


ARREST OF D. M. FROST. 


D. M. Frost, editor of the Ford County Globe, was arrested on Sunday 
last by W. B. Masterson, Deputy U. S. Marshal, and taken before R. G. Cook, 
U. S. Commissioner, to answer to the complaint sworn to by W. B. Masterson, 
which alleges that on the Ist day of May, 1878, D. M. Frost did obtain 300 
pounds of white lead, two gallons of varnish, three kegs nails, a lot of sta- 
tionery, to the value of $127 54, the property of the United States; and that 
he did unlawfully, wilfully, feloniously, knowingly steal, take this property 
contrary to the statutes, peace and dignity of the United States, obtaining said 
property of Jos. Evarts, a soldier of the 19th Infantry, employed and entrusted 
with the care of said property belonging to the United States; said Frost know- 
ing that said Evarts was a soldier and employed by the Government, that said 
Jos. Evarts had no right to sell the property of the United States; and that 
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Frost did conceal and aid to conceal, with intent to convert to his own use, 
the articles mentioned; that said property had been embezzled and purloined 
by Jos. Evarts, said Frost knowing said property had been embezzled, purloined 
and stolen; said Frost knowing it to be the property of the United States. 

Frost gave bail in the sum of $5,000, for his appearance before Commis- 
sioner Cook, on the 18th of December, to answer to the charges set forth in the 
complaint, when a preliminary examination will be had. Jos. Evarts, the soldier 
mentioned, is now serving a sentence of three years imprisonment in the mili- 
tary prison at Fort Leavenworth. His trial took place at Fort Elliott only a 
few months ago. 


Frost was indicted by a grand jury at Topeka on April 14, 1880. 
On August 18, 1880, a petition signed by prominent Dodge City 
residents was presented to Charles Devens, attorney general of the 
United States, asking for a dismissal of the charges. The ultimate 
fate of the case is not known, but to all appearances it did not in- 
jure the career of D. M. Frost. 

In December, 1879, Bat learned that the county clerk, John B. 
Means, had forged county scrip in the sheriff's name. The Times, 
December 27, recounted the story: 


FORGED COUNTY SCRIP. 


John B. Means has resigned the office of County Clerk. The reason for Mr. 
Means’ sudden termination of the office so close to the end of his term, was 
from the fact that he had forged two pieces of county scrip; one for the sum 
of $256 60, in favor of W. B. Masterson, Sheriff, “for services in conveying 
prisoners to the penitentiary.” Another piece of county scrip, for the sum of 
$278 25, in favor of Hamilton & Co., stationers. How the discovery of the 
forgery transpired may be briefly stated as follows: On Monday night Means 
was pretty well “boozed,” as the saying is, and was bantered to make a bet 
on a game of billiards; and not having the “needful” he drew forth the first 
mentioned piece of scrip and called the game. This was a grand mistake— 
undoubtedly the wrong piece of scrip was put up as a wager. Some cunning 
eye noticed the large amount for which the scrip was drawn, and the name of 
W. B. Masterson being thereon, suggested the fact that “Gid” was dealing in 
“crooked” county indebtedness. 

Sheriff Masterson was immediately apprised of the circumstance; and con- 
fronting Means inquired if any of his bills had been allowed for which he had 
not yet received the county warrant. Means replied no. Masterson then de- 
manded the piece of scrip bearing his name, saying it was a forgery. Upon 
further investigation it was found that Means had the second piece of scrip 
above described, which also proved to be a forgery. 

The two county commissioners residing here were immediately notified, and 
they peremptorily demanded Mr. Means’ resignation. An examination of the 
scrip book did not disclose the forgeries, because the forged pieces were issued 
on numbers properly drawn. Means states that these two pieces are the only 
ones “out” that have a crooked imprint. The name of “A. J. Peacock, Chair- 
man,” was signed by him, which he states was done at a time when several 
parties were waiting to have scrip filled out, and he signed several blank pieces 
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in order to facilitate business. The name of “C. H. Lane, Treasurer,” in the 
registry of the scrip is a skillful forgery. 

The scrip purports to have been issued on the 6th of July and registered on 
the 11th of that month. Mr. Means fully exonerates Mr. Peacock of any 
knowledge in the matter, and says that gentleman signed blank scrip at his 
request, as he desired to fill out scrip for jury fees. No one had complicity in 
this fraudulent scheme. 

His intention was to dispose of these forged pieces of scrip after his term of 
office expired; but being well up in his “cups” he inadvertently unearthed his 
own rascally action. Gid is not a shrewd forger. The State and not the county 
pays the Sheriff for conveying prisoners to the penitentiary. He should have 
carefully concealed the forged pieces, “They will not do to bet on.” 

Means makes an humble confession of his guilt. He is really to be pitied; 
and we exceedingly regret that we are compelled to make these statements of 
his conduct. But poverty stared him in the face. He is broken down physi- 
cally; is subject to epilepsy and boozeism. The man’s deplorable physical con- 
dition excites sympathy, and for this reason no prosecution will probably be 
made; notwithstanding the offence is a grave one, and one deserving punish- 
ment. 

We presume the Board of County Commissioners will present a complaint 
to the District Court which will be in session week after next. 


Means was not jailed for his misdeed but was permitted to leave 
the city. By late January, 1880, he was as far west as Santa 
Fe, N. M.5! 

Apparently the effort of Joseph G. Waters to defend the county 
against payment of Sheriff Masterson’s Indian bills failed, for on 
January 5, 1880, the board of county commissioners allowed Bat 
over $1,000 expenses in the case.*? 

On January 6, 1880, Bat opened the January term of the Ford 
county district court ®* and then on January 10 departed on his 
last official duty as sheriff of the county. The Times, January 17, 
1880, said: 

Sheriff Masterson went to Leavenworth Saturday night last, having in charge 
George Parker and Fred L. Baldwin, charged with horse stealing, and con- 


victed at the last term of the Ford county District Court. They were sen- 
tenced to twelve and sixteen months imprisonment respectively. 


Ex-Sheriff W. B. Masterson and Ex-Deputy Chas. E. Bassett, returned from 
the Leavenworth prison, having safely lodged the two prisoners, Baldwin and 
Parker. This is Bat’s last official act as sheriff. 

Early Dodge Citians were famed for the jokes they pulled on one 
another and on strangers who seemed to ask for the full treatment. 
A “practical joke” on a so-called “doctor of medicine,” was recorded 
in the Ford County Globe, February 17, 1880: 
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IN AND OUT OF DODGE. 
EXPERIENCE OF A SCrentiFic M. D. on THE LECTURE PLATFORM. 
Pistots, PowpER AND PrivaATE DISEASES. 


Dodge City has been shaken from center to circumference during the past 
week by the advent of a gentleman of distinction who bore the unassuming 
name and title of Meredith, M.D. He was what the boys would call a 
“daisy.” The general outlines of his outward appearance did not indicate that 
he had ever finished his education with foreign travel, or that he had at any 
time during his earthly career peregrinated with a circus—therefore he was 
not thoroughly posted on the modes and costumes that prevail in chaste and 
civilized cities with advanced ideas, such as Dodge possesses, and to all ap- 
pearances is wonderfully proud. 

The Doctor had written to some of our citizens wishing to know whether 
Dodge would be a good field for his line of science, which he designated as 
Phrenology and the treatment of certain diseases which it is not here necessary 
to mention in detail. He was encouraged to come, and recommended to Major 
James Dalton and Mr. Luke McGlue as prominent citizens who would be likely 
to take a deep interest in his cause. Immediately after his arrival he deter- 
mined to deliver a lecture defining his particular sphere that the public might 
understand his great mission and come unto him to be cured and ‘to have their 
organs examined. 

The old Lady Gay dance hall was engaged for the occasion and thither at 
early candle-lighting a large concourse assembled. Mr. W. B. Masterson, Esq. 
was chosen to act as chairman and introduced the speaker in a few neat and 
well chosen remarks. 

Dr. Meridith opened his address by saying that he had not intended to de- 
liver a lecture, but “at the urgent solicitation of numerous prominent”— 

“You lie!” shouted some one in the audience. 

Chairman Masterson rebuked the insult, and when order was restored the 
doctor began again. Proceeding further in a like manner, he was again in- 
terrupted by an insulting remark from one of the audience, and it was only 
by stern commands and threats of annihilation that the chairman brought the 
house to order. 

Again the Doctor proceeded and was just wading deep into a scientific 
problem when a loud, profane and fiendish yell from Luke McGlue turned 
the house into an uproar of excitement, and all efforts to restore order were 
in vain. 

Just at this critical moment a southside exhorter with one eye in a sling 
made an effort to drag the orator from the stand, whereupon Chairman Mas- 
terson drew from beneath his coat-tails a Colt’s improved, nickel plated, size 
44 shooting instrument and formed himself in a hollow square in front of the 
horrified Doctor, determined to defend or die! A crash was heard—the lamps 
went out instantaneously, windows were smashed, missiles flew through the 
darkness, the air was filled with demoniac yells and shooting commenced in 
rapid succession. In the language of the poet we may well exclaim 

“What a row was that, my countrymen!” 

It was only after all the ammunition in the house was expended that the 
murderous carnival ceased and a lamp was lighted by which to remove the 
dead and wounded. But the dead and wounded had ere this time escaped 
and even the Doctor was nowhere to be found. Search was made, and at last 
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he was discovered coiled up under the speaker's stand with his hands over his 
marble features and a ghastly bullet hole through the crown of his hat. 

The meeting adjourned sine die. 

Following the completion of his term as sheriff, the gold fields in 
Colorado next attracted Bat. On February 28, 1880, the Times re- 
ported: “W. B. Masterson, formerly sheriff of Ford county, left 
for Leadville Wednesday morning, where he will remain a short 
time. Bat has many friends who wish him a successful career, and 
trust he may shortly return.” ™ 

The young ex-sheriff returned to Dodge on March 6 or 7, de- 
pending on whether one consults the Times or Globe. “W. B. Mas- 
terson returned from Leadville last Sunday and gave a glowing ac- 
count of the immense business of that mushroom city and the rich- 
ness of its mineral surroundings,” said the Globe, March 9, 1880. 
“W. B. Masterson returned from Leadville on Saturday last. Bat 
says there is going to be some big openings in the Gunnison country. 
Things are getting to a solid basis in Leadville. It takes money to 
make money,” reported the Times, March 13, 1880. 

On March 10, 1880, Bat donated $20.00 to the defense of his 
friend J. J. Webb in Las Vegas, N. M. Of 42 donors, Bat was one of 
four who gave such a large sum.*® 

Bat continued his interest in politics. He attended the county 
Republican convention on March 20 and the state convention at 
Topeka on March 31. He was firmly for Grant, the Globe indi- 
cated.5* 

“W. B. Masterson has gone to take a look on the Gunnison coun- 
try. We hope he will ‘strike it big,” said the Times, April 17, 
1880.57 

On May 4, 1880, the Globe repeated a rumor involving Bat: “A 
report reached the city yesterday from Colorado that Ex-Sheriff 
W. B. Masterson had made a big commotion up about Buna Vista 
by a dexterous use of his revolver. As the report has not been con- 
firmed we can give no particulars.” 

The gold bubble soon burst for Bat. On May 29, 1880, the Dodge 
City Times mentioned a letter he had written concerning the value 
of the Gunnison country: 

W. B. Masterson writes to M. W. Sutton that he is in Denver and will 
probably return to Dodge City this week. He says “the Gunnison is the 
worst fraud he ever saw. There are no mines anywhere near Pitkin or Gun- 
nison City, the closest being Ruby City, and there is three feet of snow in the 
streets, and it will be impossible to do anything there before the middle of 


July.” Bat advises his friends to keep away from the Gunnison country, if 
they have any show of making a living, where they are living. 
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“W. B. Masterson returned from Colorado Tuesday morning 
[June 1]. Bat. does not give a glowing acount of the Silver State,” 
said the Times, June 5, 1880.°° 

Bat arrived in Dodge just in time to be enumerated in the tenth 
United States census. His occupation was listed as laborer, his age 
as 25 years. The census taker also stated that he was living with 
one Annie Ladue, a 19-year-old concubine. The date of the enu- 
meration was June 22, 1880; the enumerator—it should be pointed 
out—was W. C. Shinn, brother of one of the Globe’s coeditors. 
Lloyd Shinn. 

On July 6, 1880, the Globe reported that “W. B. Masterson has 
gone to Ogalala, Nebraska.” According to Robert M. Wright, an 
old time Dodge resident—the Wright of Wright, Beverley & Co.— 
Bat made the trip at the instance of his friend Ben Thompson to 
rescue Ben’s brother Billy who had been wounded in a gun fight 
in that Nebraska cowtown. This was substantiated several years 
later by Thomas Masterson, Jr., Bat’s brother.®® 

It was recorded in the local press at the time that Bill Thompson 
was wounded in an Ogallala gun battle, and was reported in the 
Times, June 26, 1880: 

Wm. Thompson had a difficulty with a Texas man in Ogallala, a few days 
ago. A number of shots were fired. Billy received five shots. He was not 
dangerously hurt. 

It was also recorded that when Bat came back to Dodge City he 
shared his wagon with Bill Thompson. The Times, July 17, 1880, 
reported his return: 

W. B. Masterson arrived from a visit to Ogallala, this week. He says 
Nebraska is dry and many people are leaving the State. He came by wagon, 
and was accompanied by Texas Billy Thompson. The latter has recovered 
from his wounds, 

Beyond that the Dodge City newspapers had nothing to say about 
Bat’s “rescue mission” to Ogallala. Latter-day writers, however, 
have contended it was a daring whisking away of a man from under 
the law’s snout. 

Bat’s name did not again appear in the papers of Dodge City 
until December 7, 1880, when the Globe said that “Ex-Sheriff W. 
B. Masterson arrived in the city a few days ago.” The Times, De- 
cember 11, stated that “he lives in Kansas City. Bat was welcomed 
by a host of friends.” 

Apparently Bat remained in Dodge for about two months and 
then on February 8, 1881, left for Tombstone, Ariz., “where he ex- 
pects to remain next summer.” © 
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The Dodge City Times, February 24, 1881, reported that “C. M. 
Beeson received a letter from W. H. Harris, who states that W. B. 
Masterson arrived at Tombstone, Arizona. The old Dodge boys are 
seeking fortunes in the gold fields of Arizona.” 

In April, 1881, Bat was suddenly called home to Dodge to aid his 
brother Jim, now ex-marshal, in a difficulty with Al Updegraff and 
A. J. Peacock. The Ford County Globe, April 19, 1881, printed the 
first of many articles on the affair: 


THE FESTIVE REVOLVER. 
AcaIn rts Musicat Voice Is HEARD IN THE LAND. 
SHooTinc ALL ALONG THE LINE AND OnLy OnE Man Hurt. 


Last Saturday about noon one of the most daring and dangerous shooting 
scrapes took place that Dodge City has ever experienced. 

The facts as near as we can gather them are about as follows: 

A. J. Peacock and James Masterson have been partners in the dance hall 
and saloon business in Dodge City, and for some time past their business re- 
lations have not been as smooth as polished glass. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Al Updegraff was employed as bar tender in the 
dance hall, and it seemed he was a strong friend of Peacock’s. 

Something occurred last week which caused an open quarrel between Mas- 
terson on the one side and Updegraff and Peacock on the other. Pistols were 
drawn and several shots fired, but no one was hurt. 

It appears that immediately after this quarrel Masterson telegraphed to his 
brother, Bat Masterson, in New Mexico, asking him to come to Dodge and 
help him out of his difficulties. In response to the invitation Bat came on 
the first train, arriving here last Friday morning about 11:50. About the 
first objects that met his eyes were Peacock and Updegraff walking across the 
street, He followed them up, hailed them, and immediately the shooting 
commenced. Masterson fortified himself behind an embankment near the 
railroad track, while Peacock and Updegraff took shelter behind the corners 
of the calaboose building. Both sides continued to shoot for about three or 
four minutes, during which time the excitement along the street was rather 
lively, as the shots from the calaboose party were in direct range with the 
stores and business houses. One bullet passed through the front of Dr. Mc- 
Carty’s drug store, one through the Long Branch, and one through the front 
of G. M. Hoover’s wholesale liquor store. Some unknown party was at one 
time seen to fire two or three shots from a point to the right of Masterson’s 
position, at the Peacock party, and then disappeared to be seen no more. It 
is asserted, and is probably true, that several shots were fired by other parties 
along the street at Peacock and Updegraff. When the shooting, which lasted 
but a few minutes, had ceased, it was found that the pistols of Masterson 
and Peacock were empty, while Updegraff had one shot left. Updegraff was 
the only man hurt. He was shot through the lungs, the ball passing entirely 
through his body. The wound was at first thought to be fatal, but there is 
now fair prospect of his recovery. 

Masterson was arrested by the city officers and fined in the police court 
for disturbing the peace. A State warrant was issued later in the evening 
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for several parties connected with the affair, but they were allowed to leave 
town, with the understanding that they were not to return. 

Great indignation was manifested and is still felt by the citizens against the 
Masterson party, as the shooting was caused by a private quarrel, and the 
parties who were anxious to fight should have had at least a thought for the 
danger they were causing disinterested parties on the street and in business 
houses. 

Such was the nature of the affair that the officers thought best not to un- 
dertake the process of criminal prosecution, although many advised it. At any 
rate the citizens are thoroughly aroused and will not stand any more foolish- 
ness. They will not wait for the law to take its course if such an outrage 
should again occur. 


A correspondent’s article appeared in several Kansas newspapers. 
The following copy was printed in the Caldwell Commercial, April 
21, 1881: 


THAT LITTLE AFFAIR AT DODGE CITY. 


Dopce Crry, Kas., April 17.—The new administration, with A. B. Webster 
at its head, has taken charge, and law and order is the watchword. This, how- 
ever, was sadly violated yesterday, when a remarkable fight and killing oc- 
curred. It seems that for some time trouble has been brewing between A. J. 
Peacock, Al. Updegraff and James Masterson, proprietor of the Lady Gay 
dance hall. This culminated several days ago in Masterson being shot at a 
number of times and slightly wounded. The Mastersons have a fighting repu- 
tation, the eldest, Edward, having been killed while Marshal, and all having 
been shot and wounded at divers times. W. B. Masterson, who is the “boss,” 
and has been Sheriff of this county and Marshal of this city, was telegraphed 
for at Tombstone, N. M., to come and settle the trouble. He came at noon 
yesterday, and while taking a drink with some friends seen Updegraff and 
Peacock crossing the railroad. He immediately followed them, and, coming 
within twenty feet, said: “I have come over a thousand miles to settle this. 
I know you are healed; now fight.” 

All three immediately commenced firing, Masterson having the advantage 
of a slight embankment at the railroad track, while Peacock and Updegraff 
retreated to the corners of the city jail and fired from there. Two other parties 
opened fire from the saloon on the north side, while Masterson, thinking he 
was fired on from behind, laid down to reload, when he again commenced 
firing. Updegraff, who was shot through the right lung, retreated, and Mayor 
Webster, with Sheriff [Fred] Singer, coming up with shotguns, compelled 
Masterson to give up his pistols. This happening in the heart of the city, with 
over a hundred people in sight, it is remarkable that only one was killed and 
two wounded. While lying down to reload, a bullet threw the dirt into Mas- 
terson’s mouth, and rebounding struck James Anderson in the back. Several 
bullets entered the saloons and business houses, and there were many narrow 
escapes. The Mastersons were arrested, pleaded guilty, fined $10 and costs, 
paid their fines and left on last night’s train for the West. Fifteen extra police 
were on duty last night, but now all is quiet. It was the most determined fight 
made since the days of “Wild Bill” (Jim Hicok) and his celebrated fight at 
Springfield. 
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Even Bat’s long time supporter, the Dodge City Times, could find 
little excuse for the ex-sheriff's actions this time. On April 21, 1881, 
the Times said: 


Al. Updegraff, who was shot in the street recontre Saturday last, is recover- 
ing slowly, and will soon be well. The shot entered the lower part of the right 
lung, and shattered the ribs. The cause of the shooting arose from trouble 
between the proprietors of the Lady Gay dance hall. Al. is barkeeper of the 
house. He was shot by Bat. Masterson, who came up from New Mexico to 
take his brother’s part. The firing on the street by Bat. Masterson, and jeopard- 
izing the lives of citizens, is severely condemned by our people, and the good 
opinion many citizens had of Bat. has been changed to one of contempt. The 
parties engaged in this reckless affray were permitted to leave town, though 
warrants were sworn out for their arrest. Bat. Masterson, James Masterson, 
Chas. Ronan and Tom O’Brien were the accused, and there is good reason to 
believe they will never darken Dodge City any more. We believe the authori- 
ties did perfectly right in permitting these men to go. If they will remain 
away there will be no more trouble in Dodge City. Should they return they 
will be prosecuted. 


By April 21 Updegraff was well enough to write a letter explain- 
ing his version of the affair to the Ford County Globe. It was pub- 
lished on May 10, 1881: 


THE TRUE STATEMENT OF THE SHOOTING AT DODGE CITY. 
Mepicine Lopce INDEx. 
Dopce Crry, Kan., Apri 21, 1881. 


Eprror Giose: There having been several statements published relative to 
the shooting that occurred here, in which I was wounded, and as my relatives 
and friends live in your city, I desire to make a brief statement of the affair 
for the purpose of correcting the erroneous statement heretofore published, 
that all concerned may know that I am not entirely to blame for it all. When 
I arrived here from Medicine Lodge I went into the employ of Peacock & 
Masterson, as bar-keeper. During the time I was so employed a friend of 
Masterson’s robbed a woman of $80 by entering her room while she was ab- 
sent, I advised her to have the party arrested, which she did, through the 
proper officers. Masterson thereupon came to me and insisted that I should 
make the woman withdraw the complaint, which I refused positively to do. 
He, Masterson, thereupon informed me that my services as bar-keeper was 
no longer needed, and I must quit. Mr. Peacock, the other member of the 
firm, thereupon insisted that I should stay, as I was right. Masterson having 
claimed to be a killer, then undertook the job of killing me, and attempted it 
on the following evening by coming into the saloon and cocking his revolver 
in my face. I got the best of him by a large majority, and notwithstanding 
his reputation as a killer, he hid out and was next morning arrested upon my 
complaint. 

He or his friends then telegraphed an inflamatory dispatch to his brother, 
Bat Masterson, who arrived in due time, and met Mr. Peacock and myself 
midway between the two front streets and without any warning to us, com- 
menced shooting at us. We of course returned the fire and soon drove Bat 
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Masterson behind the railroad embankment where he lay down out of range 
of our fire. We were then fired at by parties from the saloon doors on the 
north Front street, from one of which I was shot through the right lung, now 
six days ago. I feel that I will soon be around again, and will not die as the 
party wished me to. The parties who participated in the affair against me 
were by the citizens bounced out of town, and I invite anyone who doubts this 
statement, to correspond with any respectable man in this place, who, I am 
satisfied will corroborate this statement. Respectfully yours, 
AL. UppEGRAFF. 


In view of Bat’s writing ability it is unfortunate that he did not 
offer for publication an explanation of his side of the shootout. 

Bat again received notice in the May 24, 1881, issue of the Globe 
after his picture had appeared in the Illustrated Police News: 


It must be very consoling to W. B. Masterson’s friends to see his photograph 
by the side of a darky who is to be hung for murder, both of which figure very 
prominently in the late issue of the Illustrated Police News. 


Bat was in Pueblo, Colo., when he received this letter which the 
Times reprinted June 9, 1881: 


REACHING TO THE BOTTOM. 


The following letter, which was addressed to W. B. Masterson, S. Pueblo, 
has been handed us for publication. The contents will be well understood by 
the citizens of Dodge City: 

Donce Ciry, Kas., June 4, 1881. 

Dear Bat: I am sitting in Kelley’s; we have just took a drink, and Jim says 
to drop you a word—the damn town has been torn up over the telegram of 
your coming. Webster telegraphed to Sargent and the shot gun brigade was 
up all night. They consisted of Webster, Singer, Bill Miller, Deger, Tom 
Bugg, Boyd, Emerson, Bud Driskill, Hi Collar, Peacock, Updegraff and others. 
Nate Hudson refused to support them. Kelley and myself will be up one of 
these days to see you. I have an annual and have written for a pass for Kelley. 
Dont give away what I tell you Bat; it is damn hard for me now to stay here, 
because I have pronounced myself in your favor; so has Kelley and Phillips, 
Mose Barber, Dave Morrow and several others. You ought to hear Old Dave 
ROAR. Charley Powell is here, the same good fellow as of old. Kelley is look- 
ing over my shoulder and says “tell him Sutton is at the bottom of it all, 
damn him.” 

Yours as ever, 
H. E. Grypen. 


The letter created so much interest in Dodge City that the Times 
printed it again on June 16, 1881, along with a version in rhyme: 


REACHING TO THE BOTTOM. 


Last week the following appeared in the Truwes. As there was considerable 
demand for the paper and we were unable to supply the call for extra papers, 
we reproduce the letter with a paraphrase in rhyme, written by a well known 
bard who was present last week. The “take off” is in the writer’s most happy 
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vein, but he does not claim literary distinction on account of this local sensa- 


tion. 
[The letter above appeared here.] 


The following lines in rhymes were written for the Tres, and they will 


make you laugh until you feel sore, when you hear the roar: 


“Better Walk 100 Miles to See a Man than Write a Letter." —Van BuneN. 


Dear Bat: I am sitting in Kelley’s 
And we are filling our bellies 
With something to drink; 

That is fair, we think. 


Jim says to send you word, 
For we have just now heard 
That the damned town is humming 
With the news of your coming; 
They say that “the shot gun brigade”— 
(Kelley bring me a lemonade, ) 
Was up all the night; 
It was a hell of a sight 
To see Webster, Singer and Bugg 
Each biting off the very same plug, 
And Deger, Boyd and Miller, 
Fill up their glasses and swill’er 
Down, while Driskill, Peacock and Collar 
Were enough to make you holler. 


Nat Hudson I know does not belong, 

You hear me sound my gong. 

I'll try my best and be up some day, 

And from the looks of things I'll come to stay; 
I'll get a pass for Kelley to ride on, 

As sure as my name is Harry Gryden. 


It’s damned hard for me to stay here, 
At night, by day in constant fear— 
Have to stand them off for beer, 
And the shot guns are always near. 


And you may bet your belly 
That I and Kelley, 

And I state it flat, 

Are for you, Bat; 

And so is Morrow, 

To his own sorrow; 

And there is Barber, 

They will not harbor, 
Because he is sound and true 
For truth, freedom and you. 


It would make you sore, 
To hear old Dave roar. 
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Let’s have some beer; 
Charley Powell is here, 
He is not wise as he becomes older: 
Kelley looks over my shoulder, 
And says to send you a kiss, 
And tell you, at the bottom of this, 
Is that sinner and glutton, 
Whom you know as Mike Sutton. 


So be kind to yourself and clever, 
And I am, Gryden, as ever. 


Bat was becoming a legend in his own time. His skill with a six 
shooter was known throughout the West and, as with all legends, 
his prowess seemed to increase each time his story was told. One 
absurd yarn was printed in the New York Sun and reprinted in the 
Ford County Globe, November 22, 1881: 


A MILD-EYED MAN, 
Wao Has Kittep Twenty-Srx Persons. 
Letrer TO New York Sun. 

At Gunnison, Col., last August, while waiting for the small hours of the 
morning to come around, we were entertained with narratives illustrating 
the customs of the country, given by Dr. W. S. Cockrell, Lieutenants Febriger, 
Wagner and Wetherill, gentlemen connected with the United States army, and 
others familiar with life and death in the western wilds. 

Dr. Cockrell, on being asked whether the reports of killing affrays were 
not greatly exaggerated, replied that some of them were, while in other cases 
the truth had never been told, 

“There is a man,” remarked the doctor, indicating a medium sized, mild- 
eyed person, who stood in the doorway looking into the billiard room of the 
Tabor House, “who has killed twenty-six men, and he is only twenty-seven 
years of age. He is W. B. Masterson, of Dodge City, Kan. He killed his 
men in the interest of law and order. Once he shot seven men dead within a 
few minutes.” 

“How?” 

“While in a frontier town news was brought to him that his brother had 
been killed by a squad of ruffians just across the street. Taking a revolver in 
each hand, for he shoots readily with both, in this manner (the doctor here 
crossed his right wrist over his left in the form of an X), he ran over to avenge 
his brother. The murderers became terror-stricken when they saw him com- 
ing, and hastily locked the door. Masterson jumped square against the door 
with both feet, bursting it open at the first attempt. Then he sprang inside, 
firing immediately right and left. Four dropped dead in a shorter time than 
it requires to tell it. The remaining three ran for their horses in a vain attempt 
to escape from the town. He followed them up so closely that before they 
reached the outskirts all three had bitten the dust.” 

“At another time,” continued the doctor, “two Mexican half-breeds, a 
father and son, became very troublesome in the mining camps, They were 
the sharpest shots in the country, working together with a precision that made 
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them invincible. As soon as one had emptied the chambers of his revolvers, 
he would reload under cover of the other. Many a miner had they murdered 
and relieved of his outfit and treasure. A standing reward of $500 was offered 
for their bodies or their heads. Finally, Masterson resolved to kill the half- 
breeds. They occupied a cabin in a little clearing in an almost inaccessible 
place in the mountains. One morning, hours before daybreak, Masterson crept 
to the verge of the clearing with a repeating rifle in his hands. Hidden by a 
friendly bush, he reclined on a sack that he had brought from his horse, which 
he had fastened in a glen a mile away. 

“Shortly after sunrise the door of the cabin opened wide enough to permit 
the shaggy head of the old man to protrude. After sweeping the boundaries 
of the clearing with searching eyes, the head was slowly withdrawn. In a few 
minutes the head reappeared, followed by a body with a belt of pistols strapped 
around its waist and a rifle slung over its shoulder. The old man carried a 
water pail, and at his side walked the son fully armed. Masterson covered 
the old man with his rifle over a path to and from a spring at a hundred yards 
or so from the cabin at right angles. The father and son were conversing 
earnestly, seemingly unwilling to re-enter the cabin, before the door of which 
they stood for some time. Thirty minutes passed, which seemed hours to Mas- 
terson, before he could obtain what he considered a favorable shot, Finally, 
the old man made a move which uncovered his son. Masterson took advantage 
of this opportunity, and the young man fell to rise no more. Before the smoke 
revealed from whence the shot had come the old man was a corpse alongside 
of his boy. Cutting off their heads, Masterson placed them in his sack, and 
started to exhibit his trophies in order to obtain the promised reward. A 
two-days’ ride under a hot sun swelled and disfigured the heads so that they 
were unrecognizable, taking advantage of which the authorities refused to pay 
the reward.” 


After the story had appeared in the Sun, the Kansas City ( Mo.) 
Journal interviewed Bat who was then a visitor in the city. The 
interview was published in the issue of November 15, 1881: 


BAT’S BULLETS. 
A TaLx Wir THE FRONTIERSMAN Who 1s “On His Turrp Dozen,” 
Or At Least Is Sam To Be. 

Bat. MASTERSON Is REFERRED To—SoME oF His More TracicaL Exp torts. 

The gentleman who has “killed his man” is by no means a rara avis in 
Kansas City. He is met daily on Main street, and is the busiest of the busy 
throng. He may be seen on ’change, and in the congregations of the most 
aristocratic churches. He resides on “Quality hill,” or perhaps on the East 
Side, or again in the five story buildings which bear in letters of living light at 
the doorway: “Furnished rooms for rent, 15¢, 25¢, 50¢, and $1.00 per night— 
reductions to regular lodgers.” This ubiquitous individual may be seen almost 
anywhere, He may be found behind the bar in a Main street saloon; he may 
be seen by an admiring audience doing the pedestal clog at a variety theater; 
his special forte may be driving a cab, or he may be behind the rosewood 
counters of a bank. 

If he has been here any great number of years, his “man” was 
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ProspaB.y A PIONEER, 


and died in the interest of “law and order”—at least so the legend runs. And 
no one dares dispute the verity of the legend, for behold the man who exe- 
cuted a violator of the law without waiting for the silly formalities of a judge 
and jury, mayhap now sits in a cushioned pew at an aristocratic church, and 
prays with a regularity, grace and precision only equaled by his unerring arm 
with a revolver, the great Western civilizer. 

The gentleman who has killed his man is therefore a ubiquitous individual 
in this city, and may be met at every corner. He is usually quiet in demeanor, 
sober and thoughtful in aspect, somber in dress, and the last man on earth one 
would suspect of having notches on the butt end of his pistol. He may take 
a drink occasionally, but seldom gets drunk. He plays a game of pool at 
times, but never quarrels over the game. He perhaps goes down to West Kan- 
sas and tackles the tiger, but when there are loud words over the cloth of 
green he is not the man who utters them. He is quiet—fatally quiet. Your 
gentleman who has dropped his man is a blue eyed or gray eyed man in nine 
cases out of ten, and his hair and beard are brown, unless grizzled or whitened 
with the frosts of the many winters which have come and gone since the 
glories of the old Santa Fe trail began to wane. 

Your gentleman who has dropped his man is, therefore, no uncommon in- 
dividual, but when you see a man who has entered upon 

His Tarp Dozen, 
it is about time to be civil, for he may begin to fear that material is about to 
run out, and may have an uncontrollable desire to hurry up and finish that 
third dozen. Such a gentleman was introduced yesterday evening to the iron- 
clad reporter of the JounNAL, and the person referred to is none other than the 
famous H. [sic] B. Masterson, of Dodge City—known, by those whom he has 
not shot, as “Bat” Masterson. Mr. Masterson (it is well to be respectful) was 
met at the door of a Main street restaurant about 8 o'clock last evening. He 
was in company with Mr. H. E. Gryden, prosecuting attorney of Dodge City. 
An introduction all round followed, and the reportorial magnet was applied to 
Mr. Masterson to draw out whatever reminiscences he was willing to relate of 
his crusade in the interests of law and order. It may be well first to describe 
Mr. MastTErson’s APPEARANCE. 

He is a medium sized man, weighing perhaps 150 pounds, and reaching 
five feet nine inches in hight. His hair is brown, his rather small mustache 
of the same tint, and his smooth shaven cheeks plump and rosy. His eyes are 
blue, and gentle in expression, his attire modest but neat, and withal he is 
about as far removed in appearance from the Bowery frontiersman as one 
could well imagine. Strange as it may seem, he is grave and quiet in de- 
meanor, and polite to a fault. This latter characteristic was evidenced not 
only in his demeanor to the news man, but to an impertinent admirer (!) who 
wished him to go down the street and confine his attentions to him. 

In answer to a very leading question, Masterson said he had not killed as 
many men as was popularly supposed, though he had “had 

A Great Many Drrricu.ties” 
and had in fact been tried four times for murder in the first degree and ac- 
quitted each time. 

“How about shooting some Mexicans, cutting off their heads, and carrying 
the gory trophies back in a sack?” 
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“Oh, that story is straight, except that I did not cut off their heads,” re- 
plied Bob [sic]. He then related the account of the “affair,” which is in sub- 
stance as follows: 

A Mexican half breed and his son became very troublesome in the camp 
where Bat was then sojourning. They were good shots, and always worked 
together. They had murdered many a miner, and relieved him of his outfit and 
dust. A reward of $500 was offered for their heads, and Masterson, both for 
the sake of the money and for the purpose of ridding the camp of their dreadful 
presence, concluded to annihilate them. [The remainder of the story was 
quite similar to that published in the Sun except that the sack upon which 
Bat rested while waiting for day light was changed to a blanket and that Bat 
was not mentioned as having cut off the heads of the two desperadoes. The 
Journal article then continued: ] 

On May 14, 1878, his brother Ed. was 
MURDERED IN DopceE Crry. 


Ed. had tried to arrest a man named Walker for some offense, and had 
grappled with him, seizing him by both shoulders. Walker was known to be 
a dangerous man, and meanwhile a desperado named Wagner had come to 
the rescue, “Bat” heard of the trouble, and rushed to his brother’s relief. 
Meanwhile an army of roughs had gathered to the rescue of Ed.’s prisoner, and 
affairs looked dark. Just then Bat arrived, and taking in the situation, he 
shouted, “Ed., shove him away from you.” At that moment Walker drew 
a pistol and shot Ed through the body, inflicting a wound from which he died 
in about fifteen minutes. Bat immediately began firing. His first bullet laid 
Walker low, his second struck Wagner in the breast and glanced around, 
inflicting a dangerous but not fatal wound. His third and fourth shots laid 
low two more of the mob, and three more were forever forbidden to come to 
Dodge City by Masterson. They walked out of town and never returned. 
In Aprit, 1881, 

Bat’s second brother was killed in Dodge City by two men named Updegraff 
and Peacock. These men remarked after the killing: “The Mastersons were 
born to run.” Bat was then in Tombstone, Ari., and was telegraphed of his 
brother’s murder. Though eleven hundred miles away from the scene of the 
tragedy, he packed his grip that day and started for Dodge City. On his 
arrival he learned that one of the men had said “the Mastersons were born 
to run,” and this infuriated him more even than the death of his brother. 
The story is related in a very few words. Bat Masterson shot Peacock and 
Updegraff dead, disproving, at least, the assumption that “the Mastersons 
were born to run.” 

Regarding his exploit in Texas with the soldiers, Mr. Masterson was quite 
reticent. In answer to a direct question he said, “I had a little difficulty with 
some soldiers down there, but never mind, I dislike to talk about it.” It is 
popularly supposed that he 

ANNIHILATED A WHOLE REGIMENT 


and this belief is strengthened by the fact that there was an urgent call for 
recruits about that time. Only West Point graduates escaped, and being 
officers they sought places of safety early in the engagement. 

Alluding to the killing of Ed. Masterson, Mr. Gryden said: “The man 
walked some distance before he fell. I saw him coming, and in the darkness 
of the evening he seemed to be carrying a lighted cigar in his hand. I re- 
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marked to a friend that the cigar burned in a remarkably lively manner, but 
as the man drew near we saw that the fire was not at the end of a cigar but 
in the wadding of his coat. He fell dead at our feet. 

Turee YEARS AGO 
a gang of men attempted to rob a Santa Fe train near Dodge City. Bat, who 
was sheriff of that time, pursued them, and single handed and alone brought 
in three of the robbers at the muzzle of his revolver.” 

H. [sic] B. Masterson, the subject of the above sketch, came to Kansas in 
1869. He is now but twenty-seven years of age, so that he was a mere boy 
of fifteen when he reached the state. For a time he shot buffalo for the gov- 
ernment. In 1876 he was elected deputy marshal of Dodge City, and in 1878 
sheriff of that county. He is a wonderful shot, and possesses the rare ability 
to shoot with equal precision with either hand. When he has a large audience 
to entertain he crosses his wrists like a letter X, and enters the action firing 
with two revolvers at once. 

Masterson leaves the city to-day, but will return in a few days and make 
a brief sojourn here. Whether he has killed twenty-six men as is popularly 
asserted, cannot be positively ascertained without careful and extensive re- 
search, for he is himself quite reticent on the subject. But that many men have 
fallen by his deadly revolver and rifle is an established fact, and he furnishes 
a rare illustration of the fact that the thrilling stories of life on the frontier 
are not always overdrawn. 


It is interesting to note that of the stories which could be checked, 
only the death of Ed Masterson falls anywhere near the truth—at 
least he did die. If Bat really told the other stories he obviously 
enlivened them in true Western story-telling style, perhaps in the 
same spirit as in later New York days when he would occasionally 
purchase a second hand revolver, notch the butt and give it away 
as his authentic “peacemaker.” 

The Atchison Champion, November 17, 1881, brought the whole 
thing back into focus with this amusing editorial: 


TOO MUCH BLOOD. 
THe Campion is the last paper to discourage any citizen in a worthy 
pursuit, or to deprive any Kansan of the fruits of his honest toil, or of honors 
earned; but really the newspaper correspondents east and west credit some of 
our people with more bloodshed than rightfully or reasonably belongs to 
them. We do not stickle about a few tubs full of gore, more or less, nor have 
we any disposition to haggle about a corpse or two, but when it comes to a 
miscount or overlap of a dozen, no conscientious journalist, who values truth 
as well as the honor of our State, should keep silent. To credit unjustly a 
man with having killed thirty or forty people when his accomplished book- 
keeper, with the undertaker to check off, can only find two dozen has a ten- 
dency to bring Kansas statistics into disrepute, and also to discourage some 
humble beginner in the field of slaughter who has as yet sent only four or 
five to act as foundations for the daisies. 
Somebody out at Pueblo, in a letter to the New York Sun, started the story 
that ex-Sheriff “Bat” Masterson, of Dodge City, had killed twenty-six men, and 
was as yet only twenty-seven years of age, with a long life of usefulness before 
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him. Two of the men were Mexicans, whom Mr. Masterson bagged at one 
hunt, and whose heads, we are informed, he cut off and carried to Dodge City 
to sell for whatever the market price was at that time. Mr. Masterson being 
in Kansas City since, in company with the celebrated romancist, Mr. Harry 
Gryden, a Kansas City paper comes out with the Sun’s story greatly renovated, 
repaired and generally beautified. Mr. Masterson is represented as modestly 
disclaiming the statement that he decapitated the two Mexicans. The reporter 
had got ahead or, rather, two heads of him there, but, while he wished no 
public reception, brass band, or anything of that sort, he was the bright and 
morning star that had shone on twenty-six graves, besides a fight with a 
fragment of the United States army, which had led to Gen. Sherman’s earnest 
request for more men. 

Now this may all be so, but we “allow” that twenty six men is a good 
many. They would make a string about one hundred and fifty feet long, 
or well on to half a cord. Incorporated, they would make a city of the third 
class in Kansas, and the crowd largely outnumbers the Democratic vote in 
some counties, though not much “deader” than that party in some localities. 
Twenty-six, two dozen with two “brought forward!” It may be all right, 
but it seems too much for a small man only twenty-seven years of age, and 
we call for a re-count. 

From Kansas City, Bat was next heard of in Denver. The Leav- 
enworth Times, May 21, 1882, stated that “Bat. Masterson has been 
regaling Denver newspaper reporters with the stories of old times 
in Dodge City, when Bat. was city marshal, and had a private 
graveyard staked off especially for unruly cowboys.” 

In August Bat was in Trinidad. The Dodge City Times, August 
8, 1882, mentioned that Bat had sent a letter of introduction to 
Luke Short: 

Two Chinamen are added to the population of Dodge City. They are 
directly from Trinidad, and brought with them letters of introduction from 
Bat Masterson to Luke Short. They engage in the washee business. There 
are four gentlemen of the Celestial Kingdom now residents of Dodge. All 
are pursuing the wash business. Mr. Fred Wenie provided the new arrivals 
with quarters. Fred is chief mogul among the Chinese. He speaks their 
language fluently. But he can’t go their diet of rats, mice and rice. 

By 1883 the Dodge City Times, which had once been such a 
staunch supporter of Bat’s, and the Ford County Globe, his one 
time political enemy, had reversed their positions. This switch 
became apparent with the Times of February 8, 1883: 

Bat Masterson rescued a prisoner who was in the hands of an Iowa officer, 
at Trinidad, some days ago. Bat tried the means of false papers, but failing 
in that, he took the prisoner by force. There are some people in this city 
who would like Bat to return. We think Trinidad is more congenial to him. 

The Times item naturally stirred up the Irish in Bat Masterson 
who immediately wrote a blistering reply which was published in 
the Globe, February 20, 1883: 
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Eprror Giose:—Sir: Having noticed a short squib in the last issue of the 
Dodge City Times in refference to myself and as it was evidently written with 
a view of doing me a malicious and willful injury, I deem it as a duty de- 
volving on me to refute the malicious statement contained in that short para- 
graph. I am actuated in writing this explanation of the rescue referred to 
by the editorial nonentity of the Times in order to give what friends I have 
left in Ford county who read the Times an opportunity to judge for themselves 
whether my statement or that of the Times is correct. 

I am accused by old Nick of the Times of having rescued a prisoner from 
the custody of an Iowa sheriff by force and that I first tried to get possession 
of the prisoner by means of false papers and finding this could not be done, 
I resorted to force, which is as infamously false as it is ridiculous. I will 
dispose of the whole statement by saying that I had no false papers of any 
kind, and that I did not demand the prisoner from the Iowa sheriff or attempt 
to take him by force, and furthermore had nothing whatever to do with the 
prisoner, but simply went to the train in company with Miles Mix a deputy 
sheriff of Chaffee county, Colorado, who had a copias warrant for the arrest 
of the prisoner on a charge of murder committed in Chaffee county two 
years ago. I was solicited by Mix to accompany him to the train which I did 
as a matter of friendly courtesy and nothing more. 

Mr. Klaine can ascertain the truth of this statement by referring to any 
official in this place, or to sheriff Landes of Iowa, if he feels so disposed, but 
I am satisfied he has no desire to do so, as he has never been accused of either 
telling or writing the truth by anyone who knows anything of his Missouri or 
Kansas reputation. He concludes his scurrilous article by saying that some 
residents of Dodge City are anxious that I should return but adds that Trinidad 
is a more congenial place for me. To this I will say that I have no desire to 
return to the delectable burg, as I have long since bequeathed my interest 
in Dodge City and Ford county to the few vampires and murdering band of 
stranglers who have controled its political and moral machinery in the last 
few years. In conclusion I will say that Dodge City is the only place I know 
of where officials have taken people by brute force and without the sanction of 
law, and that on all such occasions the officials who committed the unlawful 
act never failed to receive a laudatory puff from the long haired Missourian 
who edits the Times. 

Respectfully, 


Triniwwap, Cor., Feb. 12th, 1883 W. B. Masterson 


In May, 1883, the “Dodge City war” broke out between Luke 
Short and the authorities of Dodge. Before it was settled Luke 
had enlisted the aid of such personages as Wyatt Earp, Bat Mas- 
terson, and possibly Doc Holliday. The difficulty was involved 
and the settlement long in coming but by June 10, 1883, Bat and 
Wyatt were on the Santa Fe headed back west. For the complete 
story of the war, including the part played by Bat, see the section 
on Luke Short. 

Toward the end of summer Bat returned to Dodge in a more 
peaceable frame of mind. The Ford County Globe, September 4, 
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1888, noticed his coming: “Ex-sheriff Bat Masterson arrived in 
Dodge City a few days since. We understand he will engage in 
the mercantile business at this place.” 

It is doubtful that the mercantile business interested Bat as much 
as the approaching election. On October 16 sheriff candidate Pat 
Sughrue made a statement in the Globe that, contrary to rumor, 
if he were elected Bat Masterson would not be appointed under 
sheriff, “not that Mr. Masterson wouldn't be fully competent and 
acceptable. ” Bat, it seems, was considered a resident of 
Colorado by Sughrue and not available for the position. 

Apparently Bat took an active part in the election through the 
pages of the Globe, at least the Times, November 1, 1883, thought 
$0: 

BAT MASTERSON 

Col. Bat Masterson, a well known character in the west, has discarded his 
former illegitimate business and has adopted newspaper writing as a profes- 
sion. While Col. Masterson’s literary effusions do not have moral or religious 
tendencies, they are chaste productions in a literary way. The fine artistic 
style in which Col. Bat wields the pen is adding fame to his already illustrious 
name. Col. Masterson is now associate editor of the Ford County Globe, 
and the last number of that paper bears ample evidence of this statement. 
The Globe has long needed a brainy editor, and the substitution of brains for 
adipose tissue is certainly commendable, and must be high!y appreciated by 
the readers of that journal. As a newspaper writer Bat is gaining distinction. 


The Globe, November 6, 1883, answered: 

We are charged with having an associate editor, to-wit: Mr. Masterson, and 
from the showing the Time’s man gives the distinguished gentleman, we feel 
somewhat flattered. But as Mr. Masterson has left the city, the Grose will 
be rather a tame paper this week. Yet we have managed to put together a 
few sentences that may not set well on the opposition. 


Though Bat had left Dodge he returned for election day with 
another ex-police officer. The Globe, November 13, 1883, reported: 


W. B. Masterson, formerly sheriff and ex-city marshal, and Wyat Earp, 
ex-city marshal of this city quietly and unostentatiously dropped in onto our 
inhabitants early last Tuesday morning, and their presence about the polls 
on that day had a moral effect on our would-be moral element, that was truly 
surprising. It is needless to say every thing passed off quietly at the city 
precinct on election day. 


A few days later Bat headed for Texas. The Times, November 
22, 1883, suggested he was going as another “peace commission” to 
aid the gambling element. 


Gen. Bat Masterson, and Col. Luke Short, (the latter returned here for one 
day,) left on Friday [November 16] morning for Ft. Worth, Texas. The au- 
thorities in Dallas and Ft. Worth are stirring up the gambling fraternity, and 
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probably the celebrated “peace makers” have gone there to “harmonize” and 
adjust affairs. The gambling business is getting considerable “shaking up” all 
over the country. The “business of gambling” is “shaking” in Dodge. It is 
nearly “shook out” entirely.61 


From Texas Bat went to Trinidad, Colo., where he was engaged 
in a controversy which was only partially explained by the Dodge 
City Democrat, January 12, 1884: 

The always interesting, newsy and saucy Trinidad News, contains some 
letters signed W. B. M. and a reply from City Marshal Kreeger concerning 
the arrest of the alleged murderer, Hibbard. We are informed by under sheriff 
Fred Singer, that the statement of facts made by W. B. M. are verbatim et 
literatum, true. Yes, says Fred, and more too. But we enter our protest, and 
hope the News will chastise “Bat” for his deplorable carelessness in spitting out 
the truth about the “great and good.” It was his great fault, here, and made 
him enemies, but the predominating streak in Bat’s corporosity is that like Jim 
Bloodsoe, “he wouldn’t lie and he couldn’t flunk, I reckon he didn’t know 
how.” 


In a controversy through the Trinidad Press, “W. B. M.” shows himself al- 
most as adept with the pen as he undoubtedly is with the six-shooter—a dual 
accomplishment much appreciated on the frontier. Won't “Freddie” take a 
hand in the writing as well as the chase? 


Early in February Bat returned to Dodge. The Democrat, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1884, noticed his coming: 

Col. Bat. Masterson, no doubt scenting a democratic victory in the breeze, 
dropped down from Trinidad on election day [township elections held Feb- 
ruary 5]. Bat looks as smooth, pretty and guileless as of old, and was heartily 
welcomed by his innumerable friends. 

A few weeks later he again visited the Kansas cowtown, Said 
the Democrat, February 23, 1884: 

The genial ex-sheriff, Bat. Masterson, is down amongst us. He was, we 
understand, drawn as a member of the Grand jury, soon to convene at Trini- 
dad. Bat., who is constitutionally opposed to secret inquisition and condemna- 
tion courts, avoided serving as a juror by a visit to old Dodge. Better come to 
stay, Bat. What a genial City Attorney or rare old Police Judge you would 
make, eh? 

By the time this notice appeared in the Democrat, May 3, 1884, 
Bat seems to have returned to Dodge City to stay: 

Bat Masterson has the reputation of being able to face a six-shooter with- 
out flinching, but when a football pasted him a gentle reminder under the left 
ear last Tuesday evening, he gracefully retired. 

The same issue of the Democrat reported that Bat was one of 
the founders of a Dodge City base ball club and was serving as its 
vice-president. Other interested parties included Sheriff Pat Sugh- 
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rue, Robert M. Wright, A. B. Webster, and W. H. Harris. On May 
17, 1884, the Democrat said that the driving park association, which 
was planning a gala Fourth of July celebration including a genuine 
bull fight, had named Bat to its committee on foot racing. Bat 
gained a little experience in the racing game by judging a contest 
on June 21. The Globe, June 24, 1884, reported the result: 


A three hundred yard foot race for a purse of $1,000, between a white 
man named Sawyer and a colored man named Hogan, of this city, took place 
last Saturday afternoon, on the railroad track below the depot. Hogan won 
the race by about three feet, and deceived a great many who had their money 
up on the white man. Over three hundred people turned out to witness the 
race, among whom were quite a sprinkling of the fair Demi-monde. “Bat” 
and “Til” [William M. Tilghman?] were the judges, therefore everything was 
on the square, and no grumbling was heard by the losers. 


Though Bat was officially interested only in the foot racing as- 
pect of the celebration he personally was so dissatisfied with the 
results of, or perhaps more correctly the judging of, the horse race 
that he wrote a fiery letter to the Topeka Commonwealth which 
was published July 6, 1884. The letter is particularly interesting in 
that it shows the earliest known attempt on the part of W. B. Mas- 
terson to write a descriptive sports article: 


DOINGS AT DODGE. 
A Livety Horse Race, IN WHICH DISSATISFACTION 
Exists Over THE DECISION OF Two JUDGES. 
DonceE Crry, July 4, 1884. 
To THE EpriroR OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 

The Dodge City Driving Park and Fair Association was opened on the 2d, 
the first thing on the programme being a three hundred yard horse race for 
purses amounting in the aggregate to $150, divided into two purses, first money 
$100, and second $50. This race turned out to be the most interesting event 
of the day, as there were three entries in the race, and the horses were prob- 
ably the fastest for that distance of any three in the country. The little sorrel 
horse, Billy Burt, and the bay mare, Lulu Mc, entered by Joe Blackburn, of 
Gainsville, Tex., are two of the fastest quarter horses in this or any other 
country. Arthur Gilson’s big sorrel, Lazy Bill, was the other entry. 

The horses were brought up to the score and “tapped” off, Blackburn’s little 
sorrel, Billy Burt, getting about thirty feet the worst of the send off, but not- 
withstanding this, and also the fact that Gilson’s horse fouled him by running 
him into the fence, he ran a dead heat and passed under the wire with his 
nose along side the Gilson horse, Lulu Mc leading them about one length and 
a half, taking first money, but instead of the race being declared a dead heat 
between the two horses, and as the Hon. R. M. Wright, who was one of the 
judges, said it certainly was the other two judges gave the second money to 
the Gilson horse, thereby committing one of the most flagrant injustices ever 
perpetrated on a race track. 

It is needless to say that the two judges who rendered this decision were 
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prejudiced and favorable to the Gilson horse. Those who are charitably in- 
clined attribute this action to ignorance of the rules in horse racing, while a 
great many are loud in their denunciation of the two men whom they claim 
were so biased that they were willing to stultify their honor and manhood in 
order to gratify their preferences. The latter is undoubtedly the case, as they 
both had money bet on the horse. If the directors of the association are not 
more careful in selecting judges, they will give this organization a bad repu- 
tation abroad. Drs. Cockey and Chouteau may be very efficient in rendering 
relief to any one afflicted, but their heads are too small for judges on a race 
track. The association had better dispense with the services of those two fop- 
tailed nonentities. 
B. W. MASTERSON. 


Bat, apparently, came to know racing, for on July 19, 1884, the 
Democrat reported that “Bat Masterson and Walter Hart won 
$2,500 at the Newton races.” 

Also on July 19, the Dodge City Kansas Cowboy, carried this 
advertisement: 


LOST. 
Knights of Pythias watch charm. $5.00 will be paid for it if returned to 
Bat MASTERSON, 
Lone Star Saloon. 

Along with an active interest in sports, gambling, and social fra- 
ternities Bat still had a yen for politics. The Dodge City Times, 
July 24, 1884, mentioned that Bat, heretofore a stalwart Republican, 
had switched to Democrat George W. Glick in the upcoming gu- 
bernatorial race: 

Such men as Sheriff Sughrue, Judge R. G. Cook, Bat Masterson, and a dozen 
others, the backbone of the Republican party in this county, say they will sup- 
port Glick for governor.—Dodge City Democrat. 

We regret that the “backbone” has become weakened by this bolt. If 
the party can worry through the summer with a weak backbone probably a 
November breeze will stiffen the demented anatomical member. 

When T. C. Nixon was killed by Mysterious Dave Mather on 
July 21, 1884, Bat was one of the first to arrive on the scene. For 
the testimony Bat gave at the preliminary examination see the sec- 
tion on Mather. 

And midst all Bat retained his reputation as one who was ready 
to defend himself with anything handy. The Cowboy, September 
27, 1884, reported a refurbishing of this reputation: 


A LITTLE MELEE, 

Quite a little “unpleasantness” occurred in a saloon in this city. We could 
not learn the cause of it, nor that there was any cause. There was a trial, how- 
ever, and that developed the fact that one Mr. A. J. Howard, who is a cook in 
a restaurant, determined to make mince meat of Mr. Bat. Masterson, and con- 
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sequently he selected as a very appropriate instrument for that purpose a carv- 
ing knife from a foot to eighteen inches long. As he commenced the assault 
some person hallowed to Bat. that he had a gun. Then the stalward form of 
Masterson rose in its majesty. Fortunately perhaps, Bat. was unarmed. He 
seized “the first opportunity” and a chair, and went for his assailant, knocking 
him down. It was well for the safety of the chair and Mr. Howard’s head 
that some person intervened. The affair drew quite a crowd, and for a moment, 
considerable excitement, The finale was that Mr. Howard was arrested, and 
brought before Esq. Cook, who gave him a good moral lesson and a fine of 
$25, and costs. Mr. Howard evinced considerably intelligence and claimed 
to be a lawyer as well as a cook. But for the want of the requisite funds, Esq. 
Cook “cooked the goose” of the cook by sending him to the lockup to work 
out the fine. 


Back in the world of politics, the Ford county Republican con- 
vention held in Dodge City on October 8, 1884, next held Bat'’s at- 
tention. At this meeting he, along with W. H. Harris, partner of 
Chalk Beeson, was named to the committee on permanent organi- 


zation.®* 

In the October 21, 1884, issue of the Globe, now the Globe Live 
Stock Journal, an article signed by one “Coal House” appeared 
which cast political aspersions on R. E. Burns, Republican candidate 
for county attorney, E. D. Swan, candidate for probate judge, N. B. 
Klaine, editor of the Dodge City Times, and several others. The 
Times of October 23, 1884, accused Bat Masterson of authoring the 
article. True to form Bat was not long in answering the charge 
through the pages of what the Times called the “Gambler's Ga- 
zette”: 

Dopce Crry, Kan., Oct. 25, 1884. 
Ep. Grose Live Stock JouRNAL: 

I see by the last issue of the Dodge City Times, that I am accused of being 
the author of the article signed Coal House, which appeared in your last issue, 
and also that I am honored with the title of being the “boss gambler of the 
west.” 

As to the article I have this much to say, that any time the good (?) deacon 
of the Times or any of his scurvy outfit feel desirous of refuting any of the 
statements contained in Coal House’s article I will consider it as an imperative 
duty, to sustain every allegation contained therein by the affidavit of every 
responsible man in Dodge City, and if I fail to do this, I will write an apology 
to every individual named in said article, and cause the same to be published in 
all the papers published in this city. There was not anything said in the article 
referred to that cannot be proven, and if Deacon Klaine, Burns, Schmoker, 
Swan, or the pestiferous cur who adorns (?) the editorial tripod of the Clipper, 
don’t think I can furnish the necessary amount of documentary evidence to 
sustain my position in the matter, let them turn their monkey loose, and see 
whether or not I will be forthcoming. 

As to being the “boss gambler of the west,” I will say, that I have no desire 
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to usurp a title that the sapient scribe at the Times office bestowed upon one of 
our worthy citizens, a long time before he became a defaulter in Dodge City, 
W. B. Masterson.® 


As election time neared Bat issued a small newspaper which he 
called the Vox Populi. Only one issue appeared and unfortunately 
no copies seem to have survived. The Globe Live Stock Journal, 
November 4, 1884, gave Editor Masterson a promising review: 


We are in receipt of the first number of the Vox Populi, W. B. Masterson, 
editor, which in appearance is very neat and tidy. The news and statements 
it contains seem to be somewhat of a personal nature. The editor is very 
promising; if he survives the first week of his literary venture there is no telling 
what he may accomplish in the journalistic field. 


November 4, 1884, saw the election of those candidates favored 
by Editor Masterson. There was no more need of the Vox Populi 
so Bat wrote its obituary and published it in the Globe Live Stock 
Journal on November 11: 


Donce City, Kan., Nov. 8, 1884. 
Ep. Gone Live Stock JourNAL: 

The Editor of the Vox Populi through the medium of the GLose Live 
Stock JouRNAL wishes to return thanks to the people of Dodge City and Ford 
county for the many favors received, and the courtesies extended to the Vox 
Populi and its editor, during the latter’s brief sojourn in the journalistic field. 

The Vox Populi is no more. Its mission in this world of progress and useful- 
ness is performed. While its existence was comparatively of short duration, the 
wonders it performed was simply miraculous. The blows it dealt to the 
venomous vipers whom it opposed had a telling effect as the returns from the 
different voting precincts has indicated, not one of this puerile outfit have been 
elected. Not one of the candidates that the Vox Populi supported was de- 
feated. The cry of the Times, that the “gang must go,” recoils on its idiotic 
editor with the force of a cyclone. No one but an idiot would have uttered 
such nonsense in the first place. It must be apparent to “Old Nick” by this 
time that the gang is quite numerous; it also must be obvious to him that they 
are not inclined to “trot in his class of political nags.” The Vox Populi said 
nothing that it is sorry for, and with this declaration it says good day. 

Eprror. 


In postscript the Globe Live Stock Journal, November 18, 1884, 
commented on the opinion of the Trinidad News: 


Bat Masterson is the editor and proprietor of a daily paper at Dodge City 
called the Vox Populi. Bat is an easy and graceful writer and possesses real 
journalistic ability. The News will be slad to hear of his making a howling 
success—Trinidad News. Yes, the Vox Populi was a howling success, that is, 
if we know anything about that kind of success, for the howling over the only 
issue of that paper still goes on. Bat with his paper was on the winning side 
in the election. 


After the election Bat took a trip to St. Louis, Mo., but returned 
to Dodge City on November 29 just in time to be the reported vic- 
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tim of a different type of confidence game. The Dodge City Times, 
December 11, 1884, warily—but with obvious delight—told of Bat’s 


being taken: 
ANOTHER VICTIM. 


To THE Epiror OF THE TIMES. 

It had been hoped that the day of confidence swindlers had come to an 
end, but it seems that in this as in many other long wished for reforms, we are 
disappointed, and the confidence fiend still plies his nefarious trade in our 
midst gulling the innocent and cheating the verdant out of their honest (?) 
earnings. 

Only last week there appeared upon our streets a young man, apparently 
about twenty-five years of age, accompanied by a boy who perhaps had seen 
seventeen summers—honest farmer looking sorts of fellows who might have 
been taken for a couple of Hoosier tenderfeet who had located claims some- 
where in this Great American Desert, and had come into town to obtain a sup- 
ply of beans and bacon, They had a common farm wagon, drawn by a pair 
of mules, such as is often seen here, and in addition a third mule hitched 
behind the wagon. Wandering apparently aimlessly about the town with 
mouths open and a smile that was childlike and bland, they came in contact 
with our enterprising fellow citizen, Bat Masterson, and in an easy green off 
hand sort of a way made some inquiries in regard to banking and finance, and 
from that the conversation drifted to agricultural and stock topics, and finally 
to the pulling qualities of mules in general, and this party’s mule in particular, 
until our e. f. c. was induced to make a bet as to the pulling powers of the 
greenie’s mule. The preliminaries were arranged, the mule was hitched to the 
load and walked away with it as easy as its green (?) owner did with our 
enterprising fellow citizen’s money. 

Such things ought not to be. If green horns are allowed to come in 
here, and swindle our unsophistacated people out of their money what are 
we coming to? What do we keep policemen for? If it is not to protect our 
citizens from being fleeced by the superior abilities of the country green horns. 
This fellow knew that Mr. Masterson’s business had been of a financial nature 
nearly all his life, and that he knew no more about the pulling powers of a 
mule than the mule did of the ten commandments. The city has been dis- 
graced, the character of one of our business men smirched and the perpetrator 
of the vile deed is still at liberty—Let him be hunted down, and let his fate 
be a warning to every granger that Dodge City will protect its citizens from 
the avaricious greed of the settlers, even if the Glick Guards have to be called 
out. ScRIBE. 


The Nixon-Mather murder case, mentioned before, was granted 
a change of venue to Edwards county and the trial held at Kinsley. 
Bat, of course, was one of the witnesses. The actions of the as- 
sistant prosecuting attorney riled Bat and he was not long in giving 
vent to his disgust. In a characteristic letter to the Kinsley Graphic, 
January 9, 1885, Bat settled the attorney’s hash: 
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BAT SPEAKS OUT. 
Dopce Crry Kansas January 2. 

Ep. Kinsey Grapuic:—Being one of the members of the Dodge City dele- 
gation that recently paid their respects to your little burg, as witnesses in the 
Mather case, I deem it but justice to your citizens to express our sincere thanks 
for the many courtesies extended to us while enjoying the hospitality of your 
city. This I do in behalf of the entire delegation who were witnesses for the 
defense. It is true there were some of the boys who felt a little mift at the 
remarks made to the jury about them by the learned gentleman who conducted 
the prosecution, but after considering the matter carefully from an impartial 
and I might add charitable standpoint, his pungent reflections upon their char- 
acter and veracity are pardonable and consequently are forgiven. The fact that 
he is but recently from Missouri, and the further fact that gentlemanly deport- 
ment and a strict adherance to professional etiquette are not generally practiced 
in the lower courts of that sweet and verdant land that gave birth to the Fords 
and Liddells, this conduct is not to be wondered at. His stigmatizing all of 
the witnesses for the defense, as being pimps and prostitutes can only be con- 
sidered in one light, (to-wit) the utterances of a coarse, vulgar, and untutored 
mind. 

Mr. Vandivert in all probability was considered a good lawyer in Missouri. 
It doesn’t require much material to gain such a distinction there, but to a 
casual observer in Kansas, he certainly lacks many of the elements that consi- 
tute a gentleman. This frequent allusion to pimps and prostitutes, would lead 
the ordinary person to believe that he posessed a greater knowledge of this 
class, than he did of law, for he scarcely ever referred to the latter. The ordure 
with which he besmeared the jury was fully appreciated judging from the 
verdict [not guilty]. This utter failure to induce the jury to stay out more than 
thirty minutes should be taken by this incipient deciple of Blackstone as a 
lesson to guide him in the future, and should cause him to pay more attention 
to law, and less to blackguardism. 

Wishing you all a happy New year, I am respectfully yours, 

W. B. Masterson. 

Bat, said the Globe Live Stock Journal, January 18, 1885, “gives 
his opinion right out in meetin’.” 

With W. H. Harris, Bat went to Topeka around the middle of 
January, 1885, probably to witness the inauguration of John A. 
Martin as governor and the start of the new state legislature. 

From Topeka Bat may have gone on to Kansas City but he was 
back in Dodge by February 12 when he answered the letter of an 
Iowa lady regarding the now famous town. The woman had been 
advised to write to “Reverend Masterson” for information. In re- 
plying Bat couldn’t help unloading on a doubtlessly surprised 
Iowan his opinion of the arch enemy who referred to him as 
“Reverend.” Bat’s letter was published in the Globe Live Stock 
Journal, February 17, 1885: 


The following letter is one in answer to a letter to W. B. Masterson, from 
a lady in Iowa, who says she was recommended to him as a minister, by the 
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Post Master of this, Dodge City. She is desirous of coming here to live, and 
was making inquiry about the town and county: 

Donce Crry, Kan., Feb. 12th 1885. 
Mrs. C, LeBgavu, Harlem, Iowa. 

My Dear Mapam: On my return from Kansas City last night where I had 
been for ten days, I found your letter awaiting me. I was somewhat astonished 
to find that you had addressed me Rev.; unfortunately, perhaps for me, I have 
not the honer of being a member of the clergy, and there is probably no man 
in this part of Kansas farther from it. I am a gambler by profession, and our 
esteemed (?) Post Master knew this to be so when he referred you to me. 
Our P. M. in doing what he thought a very smart trick, only demonstrated what 
has long been accepted as a fact in this community, relative to himself; (to- 
wit), that he lacks many of those elements that constitute a gentleman; he 
should at least, in my judgement, have considered you a lady and treated your 
letter of inquiry with the consideration that a lady is entitled to from a gen- 
tleman. 

The name of our Post Master is N. B. Klaine, he is also editor of a nasty 
sheet published here, under the caption of Dodge City Times. He is a blatant 
prohibitionist, and a deacon in the Baptist church. A strictly moral man and a 
gentleman, as his letter refering you to me would indicate. There are several 
first class physicians here, all of whom are gentlemen, and any of whom he 
could have referred you to with a greater degree of propriety than myself. I 
herewith send the names of our most prominent physicians: T. L. McCarty, 
C. A. Milton and T. J. Wright. By addressing either of the above named 
gentlemen you can undoubtedly obtain the desired information. 

I am respectfully, 


W. B. Masterson. 

As the Globe said on another page, “Bat Masterson has his failings 
like other white folks, but he is a gentleman and does not sail under 
false colors.” 

On March 1, 1885, the Kansas state census was enumerated in 
Dodge City. Bat was listed as being 30 years old with farming as 
his occupation. Bat’s younger brother Tom, 26 years old, was also 
in Dodge, according to the census, and practicing as an attorney. 
Jim apparently had not yet returned to his former home. 

Bat continued to hound his foe, Nicholas B. Klaine, nipping his 
heels whenever he had the chance. The Kinsley Mercury, June 6, 
1885, condensed another skirmish: 

The Topeka Commonwealth of June 3rd, contains a letter written by some 
person in Dodge City and signed Tanous, in which the details of a postoffice 
robery in that moral city are given and among other things that the article 
contains is a very strong reflection against Klaine, the postmaster and editor 
of the Times, intimating that he was a party to the robery. The reader is 
warned by the newspaper publisher that he is not bound to believe the state- 
ments contained in the letter. The handiwork of the Rev. Bat Masterson is 
apparent in the letter. Klaine has our profound sympathy. He is surrounded 
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by a terrible hard gang and while he holds his own with them pretty well, 
they are always after him. 

Later in the month an incident occurred which resulted in public- 
ity reminiscent of that given the famous “war” of May, 1883 (to be 
discussed in the section on Luke Short). This time, as then, little 
was said in the Dodge papers but much was printed outside. Since 
Bat played a minor role in the affair it will be mentioned only 
briefly. 

The trouble began with the arrival of one Albert Griffin, a Kan- 
sas pioneer, editor of the Manhattan Nationalist, prohibitionist and 
officer in the State Temperance Union. Griffin had visited Dodge to 
lecture on the evils of whisky but once in town he attempted to ob- 
tain an injunction against the open saloons. Failing in that he be- 
gan a campaign of public denouncement censuring County Attorney 
Mike Sutton, District Judge J. C. Strang, the Dodge City and Ford 
county police officers, and even Gov. John A. Martin for their lassi- 
tude in enforcing the prohibition amendment. Prohibitionist papers 
in Topeka helped spread Griffin’s charges with vitriolic condemna- 
tions of the “sporting fraternity” of Dodge City. Of course, Bat 
Masterson was among those mentioned. 

On July 2, 1885, in a foreword to Griffin’s story of the Dodge City 
trouble, the Topeka Capital said that Bat was at the head of 300 
ruffians who were bent on driving Griffin from town or, if they failed 
in that, killing him. The former Ford county sheriff was described 
as being “one of the most disreputable characters in the west.” Ac- 
cording to Griffin’s own statement, however, Bat was the one who 
protected him from the mob which was actually led by a saloon 
keeper named Sheridan. 

In a prepared statement published in both the Capital and Com- 
monwealth on July 2 Griffin stated: 

Bat Masterson, the reputed leader of the lawless elements of Dodge City, 
had voluntarily called on us and stated that neither Colonel [A. B.] Jetmore 
[who was in Dodge as a representative of the attorney general to investigate 
the saloon business] nor myself should be molested, and when the assault was 
made on Dr. [S.] Galland [owner of the Great Western hotel at which Griffin 
was staying and an ardent local prohibitionist, according to Griffin], he went 
out and ordered the mob to go across the street. . . . Bat Masterson 
stayed in front of our room for half an hour or more, and sent the men back as 
they attempted to come and they finally retreated across the railroad. So far 
as I know, Mr. Masterson steadily did all he could to prevent any attack be- 
ing made upon us, but said to me that he would not be responsible for what 
would happen to the citizens of the place who had taken a prominent part in 
the movement for the closing of the dram shops, against whom he also evi- 
dently entertains the bitterest of feelings. 
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Safely home, Griffin wrote in his own Manhattan Nationalist, 
July 10, 1885: 

Bat Masterson is a professional gambler who has killed two or three men and 
shot several others. He is smart and has many elements of a leader, but is 
unquestionably a vicious man. He did not want Assistant Attorney Jetmore 
or myself killed, and the reason he is said to have given his associates was that 
“they could not afford to bring down upon themselves the vengeance of the 
State government and the State Temperance Union.” We had never had any 
personal intercourse, and, as he supposed we were simply operating as a matter 
of business . . . he probably felt no enmity toward us individualy, and 
as he had already “made a long record” he had nothing to gain and everything 
to lose by permitting an attack on us. 

Nevertheless, we would, in all probability, have been killed but for the 
accidental fact that he happened to be in our room when the mob made its 
rush for our quarters. While he was with them the rioters obeyed him im- 
plicitly, but when out of his presence they were ready to follow any ruffian 
who proposed to do something. I do not suppose Masterson is one of those 
human tigers whose chief delight is shedding blood, but no one who knows 
his history and studies his face would feel safe to have in his power a friend 
against whom he holds a grudge. The very fact that he has the qualities of 
“good fellowship,” “occasional generosity,” “steadfastness to friends,” “fluency 
of speech” and “cool courage,” make him all the more dangerous a man in 
such a community. 


T. J. Tate, under sheriff of Ford county, stated in an interview 
with a reporter of the Topeka Commonwealth that on the evening 
in question he “met Bat Masterson, who had been sworn in as 
deputy sheriff, and told him to see that the boys did not create any 
trouble. He [Bat] then went over to Griffin’s room. ; 

Later in the evening Tate saw a crowd in front of the Great West- 
ern hotel and upon inquiry was told that Dr. Galland had struck 
Sheridan, apparently without provocation, and Sheridan had sub- 
sequently knocked the physician down. “Bat Masterson,” said Tate, 
“was over there and the trouble there was over very quickly.” ® 

Griffin’s desire for publicity was the cause of the trouble, accord- 
ing to District Judge J. C. Strang of Larned. In a letter to Gov. 
John A. Martin, July 5, 1885, Strang wrote: 

Griffin wants to close them [the saloons] with a proclamation, or with a 
great hurrah—with the State Temperance Union on the ground, & the Atty- 
Genl, and Judge of the district Court present, to do the bidding of the repre- 
sentative of the said Union, so he can send out an Associated Press dispatch 
to the world saying Albert Griffin organizer for the State Temperance Un- 
ion has closed the Saloons in Dodge. 

Judge Strang felt that the end of the cattle trade would soon 
enforce prohibition better than could the courts, the governor and 
the state militia combined. He continued: 
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Dodge City is in a transition state and will come all right soon of itself. 

The quarantine law [prohibiting the entrance, between March and De- 
cember, of Texas cattle “capable of communicating . . . what is known 
as Texas, splenic or Spanish fever” into Kansas] passed last winter is quietly 
working out the salvation of Dodge City. The festive cowboy is already be- 
coming conspicuous by his absence in Dodge, and ere long he will be seen & 
heard there, in his glory, no more forever. The cowboy gone the gamblers 
and prostitutes will find their occupations gone, and, from necessity, must fol- 
low. The bulk of the saloons will then die out because there will be no suffi- 
cient support left, and the temperance people can close the rest as easily as 
they could in any other city in Kansas.67 

Judge Strang was right. The Capital, August 6, 1885, confirmed 
his opinion: 

There are silent but irrestible forces at work to regenerate Dodge City. The 
passage of the Texas cattle bill, the defeat of the trail bill [providing for a na- 
tional cattle trail just west of Kansas] and the rapid settlement of the country 
south and southwest of Dodge, have destroyed that place as a cattle town. 
The cowboy must go, and with him will go the gamblers, the courtesans, the 
desperadoes and the saloons. 

The most eloquent obituary for cowtown Dodge City, however, 
might have been this reminiscent item in the Globe Live Stock 
Journal, January 18, 1885: 

A fashion item says that leather belts are in favor. They were in favor here 
at one time. Perhaps there was a difference in them, ours were stuck full of 
cartridges, and were very popular. 

In spite of Albert Griffin’s denunciation of Bat the deputy sheriff 
remained quite popular at home. At a Fourth of July celebration 
“a gold chain was voted to the most popular man, amid much good 
natured rivalry, and was voted to W. B. Masterson. The prize was 
to have been a gold headed cane, which we understand is yet to be 
given to Mr. Masterson as soon as it gets here from the east where 
it was ordered.” ® 

On July 24 Bat ordered a fancy pistol from the Colt company. 
The letter he wrote is preserved in the Connecticut State Library: 

OPERA HOUSE SALOON. 
Cary & Wricut, PRopRIETORS. 
Dealers in Imported Wines, Liquors and Cigars. 
Donce Criry, Kan., July 24th 1885 
Cotts F. A. Mc Co 
HarTForD CONN 
Gents 
please send me one of your Nickle plated Short 
45. Calibre revolvers. it is for my own use and for that reason I would like 
to have a little Extra paines taken with it. I am willing to pay Extra for Extra 
work. Make it very Easy on trigger and have the front Sight a little higher and 
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thicker than the ordinary pistol of this Kind. put on a gutta percha handle 

and send it as soon as possible. have the barrel about the same length that 

the Ejacting rod is. 

28-B Express-COD Truly yours 

Will forward Thursday July 30/85 W. B. MASTERSON. 
P. S. duplicate the above order by sending [words town from sheet]. 

M. 


“W. B. Masterson went up to Pueblo Saturday [July 25], expect- 
ing to return to-day,” reported the Globe, July 28, 1885. 

Instead of returning Bat apparently moved on to Rawlins, Wyo., 
where on August 1 he refereed a prize fight. The Globe, August 11, 
1885, said: 

W. B. Masterson returned last Thursday [August 6] from a trip to Denver 
and Rawlins, Wyoming. At the latter place, the first inst., he acted as an 
umpire for [John P.] Clow, in the Clow and Hynds prize fight. He says there 
were special trains run from various parts of the country, and a good many 
parties present from long distances. There was no less than twenty thousand 
dollars bet on the fight, which was won by Clow, the sixth round. The Denver 
News publishes a full account of the fight, and says Masterson makes a ready 
umpire. 

Clow and Masterson remained together. On October 23, 1885, 
they, with several other noted Dodgeites attended the races at Kins- 
ley. The others included Bill Tilghman, Charley Heinz, Ben Dan- 
iels, and Neil Brown.® 

A few days later Bat was found helping a fellow Dodgeite es- 
cape a Kinsley process server. The Globe, November 3, 1885, re- 
ported: 


While at Kinsley last week, we heard that a prisoner had been taken away 
from an Edwards county officer at Dodge City, by a mob, in which was two 
officers. We were greatly surprised at the statement, and on returning made 
enquiry, and W. B. Masterson made the following statement to us of the whole 
affair. A Dodge City man, by the name of Phelps, obtained a license to run a 
game of chance at the Edwards county fair; the last day he heard that he was 
going to be arrested, so left town, and sent back word he would pay the asso- 
ciation for his license. Terry, a deputy sheriff from Kinsley, came up here and 
arrested Phelps, who offered to pay the officer thirty eight dollars, being the 
amount due the association and the officers cost; Terry would not take the 
money. Masterson telegraphed A. D. Cronk that he would pay that amount 
of money to settle, and Cronk answered all right that is satisfactory, but the 
prisoner will have to come down and settle with the county attorney. The 
boys say that means the heaviest fine the law would allow, so they wanted in 
some way to settle without Phelps going down there. 

Just before train time Terry and his prisoner were at the depot, and Master- 
son went over there alone, and spoke to the officer, saying he would like to 
speak to him a minute; Terry walked around the telegraph office leaving his 
prisoner alone, and when he came back his prisoner was gone. Terry then 
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came over on Front street and laughing, said, “boys you played it pretty fine, 
but I don’t care, only I would like to get Cronk’s money.” He gave deputy 
sheriff Singer his warrant for Phelps, and in the afternoon went out to the fair 
grounds to see the glove contest; on returning to town he went up to Phelp’s 
room over Cary’s and spent over an hour talking to Phelps; what they said, 
nobody knows, but Terry came down stairs, hunted deputy Singer up, and 
took the warrant for Phelps, without making a explanation. Deputy Singer 
would have arrested Phelps on sight. Terry was with Phelps an hour or two 
after he had made his escape, why didn’t he take him to Kinsley, nobody in- 
terfered in any way. There was no mob, one man, and only one, went to 
Terry to effect a settlement, and he walked off and left his prisoner. 

We do not claim that Dodge City is the most moral place on earth, but we 
claim, know and can prove, that no officer ever came to Dodge City with 
proper authority after a man, but what our officers, if they knew of it, or were 
called upon, did not lend the visiting officer every assistance. If Terry had, 
on his arrival here, made known to one of our officers, his business, as he 
ought to have done, Phelps would have gone to Kinsley on the first train, even 
if it had been necessary to make a cordoroy road of dead men to walk on from 
Front street to the depot. 


In early December Bat and Clow journeyed to Barber county 
where the fighter was scheduled for an exhibition bout with another 
pugilist named Ed Smith. Bat left a pleasant impression with both 
of the Medicine Lodge papers; the Cresset, December 3, 1885, said 
of him: 

Bat Masterson, who has become famous as the leading killer of the west, is 
here this week making arrangements for a sparring exhibition between an Eng- 
lishman by the name of Smith; and the champion pugilist of Colorado. : 
Speaking of the manager, Bat Masterson, considering his reputation, his gen- 
eral appearance is somewhat surprising. He certainly hasn’t the appearance 
of a man who is said to have sent enough men up the golden stair to start a 
fair sized cemetery. He is a man of about the medium height, rather strongly 
built, with a fair complexion and a mild blue eye, this in a general way de- 
scribes Bat Masterson, who is famous all over the west for his skill with a re- 
volver, and, who is said to have put the light out of more than a score of men. 
It is said to his credit that he has never been known to take a cowardly ad- 
vantage of an opponent, and, that the most of, if not all, of the men he has 
killed were more of an ornament to a graveyard than to society. 


The Barber County Index, December 4, 1885, thought that Bat 
was a “plain, unassuming young man, with lots of horse sense and a 
very pleasant conversationalist.” Could be Bat’s statement that 
“Medicine Lodge is the best town he has ever struck in Kansas,” 
didn’t hurt his Barber county popularity. 

On March 10, 1886, Bat made an astonishing switch from his 
previous pro-saloon feelings to inaugurate a determined crusade 
against the venders of alcoholic beverages. The Dodge City Demo- 
crat, March 18, was perplexed at Bat’s actions: 
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Deputy Sheriff Bat Masterson has filed complaints with the county attorney 
against all of the saloon men and druggists in the city with the exception of 
Sturtevant, Garland and McCarty. Warrants have been issued and the parties 
have been arrested. The saloons are all closed now and the prohibitory law 
apparently enforced. How long this state of affairs will continue to exist is 
hard to tell and the object of the move will probably develope in the near 
future. 


The Dodge City Times, March 11, 1886, said the action had roots 
in the coming city election: 

CLOSED. 

The saloons in Dodge were closed yesterday morning, complaints against 
the saloon-keepers having been made by W. B. Masterson. This step was 
produced by the candidacy of A. B. Webster for Mayor. Several saloon men 
signed the petition calling upon A. B. Webster to become a candidate for 
Mayor, and in consequence of this some feeling has been engendered, If Mr. 
Masterson will carry out his prohibition movement successfully he will have 
the gratitude of a generous public. 


The Globe Live Stock Journal, March 16, 1886, agreed with the 
Times and offered a more detailed explanation: 


A CHANGE OF BASE. 

A petition published in the Grose of last week, so numerously signed by 
our citizens, asking ex-Mayor Webster to become their candidate for mayor at 
the forthcoming election, caused quite a flurry in our city as soon as it made 
its appearance in print, and aroused to action certain individuals who, hereto- 
fore were counted on in supporting him rather than to place themselves in 
direct opposition to his candidacy. While the present opponents were aware 
of the fact that he would be largely endorsed by the business men of the city, 
they did not count that one-half of the saloon druggists would also endorse him, 
which they did, thus leaving the other half to fight their own people and busi- 
ness, with great odds against them; made up of the neutral element, with a 
united temperance faction at their back. 

This brought about a revolt within their own ranks, and ex-Sheriff W. B. 
Masterson and present deputy sheriff of Ford county, entered complaint against 
every saloon-drug store in the city, and going even further than this, including 
two legally licensed druggists who, he claimed were violaters of the prohibi- 
tion law under which the complaint was made. Of course, arrests soon fol- 
lowed and all have given bonds for their appearance at our present term of 
district court, which convenes this day. This closed the saloons, and what 
the end will be, we, of course, at this time, cannot say any further than this. 
The ball has been started by one they counted as their friend, and even should 
he be inclined to hedge, the cases will not be dropped, as we are assured by 
the county attorney, but will be vigorously prosecuted to the end. 

Ex-sheriff Masterson did not stop in his raid on saloon men, but has filed a 
complaint against a number of gamblers as well. He says he is going to make 
a general clean up in Dodge. 
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“‘Bat’ Masterson seems to be a bigger man just now than Attorney 
General Bradford, as he has succeeded in closing the Dodge City 
saloons, which was more than Bradford could do—or did do,” said 
the Spearville Blade, March 19, 1886. 

Bat’s actions have never been satisfactorily explained but never- 
theless the death knell had been sounded for the “Beautiful, Bibu- 
lous Babylon of the Frontier” and the wild cowtown fell into tran- 
quil and sedate ways. The town shortly became too prosaic for 
Bat Masterson. In 1886 he moved his operations to Colorado 
though he did visit Dodge in September and November of that 
year.” On October 23, 1887, he was staying at the Delmonico Ho- 
tel in Dodge. He gave Lamar, Colo., as his home address.*1 Denver 
also attracted Bat for it was as wild and woolly as many of Kansas’ 
earlier frontier towns. When Denver cooled down Bat would move 
to other fields, such as Creede, an 1892 Colorado mining town. On 
March 8, 1892, the Leoti (Kan.) Standard reported that “Bat Mas- 
terson, well known in western Kansas, is the city marshal [at 
Creede].” 

In later years, of course, Bat forsook the West and moved to New 
York where he became a sports writer and a secretary with the New 
York Morning Telegraph. On October 25, 1921, he died, quietly, 
at his desk. 


1. Dodge City Times, August 11, 1877. 2. Ibid., September 22, October 6, 1877. 
8. Ibid., November 3, 10, 1877. 4. Ibid., January 5, 1878. 5. Reprinted by the Kinsley 
Valley Republican, February 2, 1878, from its extra of January 27, 1878. 6. Kinsley 
Valley Republican, February 2, 1878. 7. ‘bid. 8. See, also, Dodge City Times, February 
9, 1878, and Kinsley Valley Republican, February 9, 1878. 9. See, also, Ford County 
Globe, Dodge City, February 12, 1878. 10. See, also, ibid., February 19, 1878, and 
Kinsley Valley Republican, February 16, 1878. 11. See, also, Ford County Globe, Febru- 
ary 26, 1878. 12. See, also, ibid., March 19, 1878, and Kinsley Valley Republican, March 
28, 1878. 138. Ford County Globe, March 19, 1878. 14. Kinsley Valley Republican, 
March 30, 1878; see, also, Dodge City Times, March 30, 1878. 15. Ford County Globe, 
October 29, 1878. 16. Dodge City Times, April 13, 1878. 17. Ibid., April 13, 20, 1878; 
Ford County Globe, April 16, 23, 1878. The Mastersons had two farms in Sedgwick county. 
One consisted of 160 acres in Garden Plain township; it was the N. E. % of Sec. 15, 
T. 27 S., R. 3 W. Bat’s father, Thomas Masterson, paid $500 for the place in May, 1875. 
The other farm was in Grant township, the E. % of the S. W. % of Sec. 24, T. 25 S., 
R. 1 E. 18. See, also, Ford County Globe, April 23, 1878. 19. Dodge City Times, 
January 12, 1878. 20. Ford County Globe, June 25, 1878. 21. Dodge City Times, 
June 29, 1878. 22. Ford County Globe, September 24, 1878. 23. See, also, Dodge 
City Times, December 21, 1878. 24. See, also, Ford County Glebe, December 17, 
1878. 25. “Records of the War Department, United States Army Commands, Fort Dodge, 
Kansas, Reports and Journals of Scouts and Marches, 1873-1879,” National Archives. 
Microfilm copy in archives division, Kansas State Historical Society. 26. See, also, 
Dodge City Times, January 18, 1879. 27. Topeka Commonwealth, March 4, 1879. 
28. See, also, Dodge City Times, January 18, 1879. 29. See, also, ibid., January 11, 
1879; Ford County Globe, January 14, 1879. 30. See, also, Ford County Globe, January 
21, 1879. 31. Ibid., February 11, 1879; Dodge City Times, February 15, 1879. 32. 
“Governors’ Correspondence,” archives division, Kansas State Historical Society. 33. Ibid. 
84. “Marking an Epoch—the Last Indian Raid and Massacre,” Eighteenth Biennial Re- 
port of the Board of Directors of the Kansas State Historical Society, p. 30. 35. “Gov- 
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ernors’ Correspondence,” archives division, Kansas State Historical Society. 36. Ibid. 
87. Possibly the Times was mistaken in saying Bat’s two brothers accompanied him. 
James Masterson was along but there is no record of Tom being with them. The fourth 
member of the party, as identified by the Dodge City Times, February 15 and 22, 1879, 
was Kokomo Sullivan. 38. “Correspondence of the Adjutants General,” archives division, 
Kansas State Historical Society. 39. “Marking an Epoch—the Last Indian Raid and 
Massacre,” loc. cit., pp. 21-31; “Governors’ Correspondence,” archives division, Kansas 
State Historical Society; Ford County Globe, July 1, October 21, 1879. 40. See, also, 
Dodge City Times, February 22, 1879. 41. See, also, ibid., March 1, 1879. 42. “In 
the Matter of the Petition of George H. Holcomb, for a Writ of Habeas Corpus,” Kansas 
Reports, v. 21, pp. 628-637. 43. See, also, Dodge City Times, June 14, 1879. 44. 
See, also, ibid., July 5, 1879. 45. See, also, Ford County Globe, August 5, 1879. 46. 
See, also, ibid., September 16, 1879; Topeka C. lth, September 16, 1879. 47. 
“Governors’ Correspondence,” archives division, Kansas State Historical Society. 48. Ibid. 
49. Dodge City Times, September 20, 1879. 50. Ford County Globe, October 28, 1879. 
51. Dodge City Times, January 10, 31, 1880. 52. Ford County Globe, January 13, 1880. 
53. Dodge City Times, January 10, 1880. 54. See, also, Ford County Globe, March 2, 
1880. 55. Dodge City Times, March 13, 1880. 56. Ibid., March 20, 1880; Ford County 
Globe, March 30, 1880. 57. See, also, Ford County Globe, April 20, 1880. 58. See, also, 
ibid., June 1, 1880. 59. George C. Thompson, Bat Masterson; the Dodge City Years 
(Fort Hays Kansas State College Studies, Language and Literature Series No. 1, 1943), 
p. 36. Thompson held an interview with Thomas Masterson, Jr., on November 4, 1937. 
60. Ford County Globe, February 15, 1881. 61. See, also, ibid., November 20, 1883. 
62. Globe Live Stock Journal, October 14, 1884. 63. Ibid., October 28, 1884. 64. 
Ibid.. November 18, 1884. 65. Ibid., January 13, 1885. 66. Topeka Commonwealth, 
July 4, 1885. 67. “Governors’ Correspondence,” archives division, Kansas State Historical 
Society. 68. Globe Live Stock Journal, July 7, 1885. 69. Ibid., October 27, 1885. 
70. Ibid., September 28, November 16, 1886. 71. Hotel register in possession of Mrs. 
Merritt L. Beeson, Dodge City. 





(This Series on Cowtown Police Officers To Be Continued in the 
Winter, 1961, Issue.) 

















Bypaths of Kansas History 


Tue Natives WERE RESTLESS THAT YEAR 


From the Marysville Enterprise, January 25, 1868. 


Lo! THE Poor Inp1an.—Advices from the South, says the Hays City 
Advance of the 16th, are that a party of Arapahoes took possession of a Govern- 
ment train at Cimmeron Crossing, on the 12th or 13th. The friendlies helped 
themselves to all the groceries they wanted, and the chief gave the station 
keeper a parting salute of a mouthful of tobacco juice in his eyes. The com- 
missioners should visit these gentle savages with supplies. 


—_—@o——— 


Exir THE BUFFALO 


From The Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, November 26, 
1872. 
FROM THE FRONTIER. 


A Herd of Buffaloes 10 Miles 
Long and 2 Miles Wide. 


Tuey Make A CHARGE ON A CONSTRUCTION 
PaRTy. 


Fourteen Hundred Killed in one Day. 


Donce Crry, Kas., Nov. 25. 
Special dispatch to the Commonwealth. 

The buffaloes are moving south and crossing the Arkansas. Twenty miles 
west of Dodge an immense herd of the creatures, covering an extent of country 
two miles in width and ten in length, were passed by the construction train. 
Fourteen were run over and killed by the engine. Two hours were consumed 
by the construction train in endeavoring to get through this herd. Several 
calves were run over and injured, and the construction men, while in the act of 
capturing some of them, were charged upon by several hundred buffalo and 
barely escaped with their lives. Every ravine is full of hunters, and camp fires 
can be seen for miles in every direction. The hides and saddles of fourteen 
hundred buffalo were brought into town to-day. A. P. BaLpwin. 





It’s ALL IN THE Way One Looxs AT IT 
From the Stockton Democrat, March 26, 1886. 


A gentleman who claims to know, and who, by the way, is a scholar and a 
Christian, says the only difference between Kansas and paradise is that Kansas 
is receiving much the heavier immigration and has the best roads.—Leaven- 
worth Times. 

We suppose the gentlemen was not thinking of the paradise we are. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Histories of the Philomathea and Stony Hill schools of Dickin- 
son county, by William H. Riekeman, were printed in the Reflector- 
Chronicle, Abilene, November 2, 1960. 


The early histories of Hutchinson churches, by C. L. “Bill” Colee, 
were printed in the Hutchinson News, November 5, 1960. On 
December 11 the News printed a brief history of Humbogen, near 
Ellis, by Kittie Dale. 


Articles of historical interest in the Hays Daily News recently 
included: a biographical sketch of Dr. Harold J. Chapman, Sr., 
former Speed physician, by Bernice Brown, November 13, 1960; 
a story on the Peter A. Nelson home, long a landmark near Ogallah, 
January 22, 1961; and a story of pioneer days in Hays, by the late 
Mrs. Bird Moore, January 29. 


In 1902 Millionaire Edward Davis built a 28-room mansion 
southwest of Norwich. A history of the house is told by Agnes 
Nye in the Harper Advocate, November 17, 1960. 


Gordon S. Hohn was the author of “Union Soldiers Once Cut 
Curls From Local Southern Editor’s Head,” published in the Marys- 
ville Advocate, November 24, 1960, and “No Murder Conviction 
in 75-Year History of District Court Here,” in the Advocate, Janu- 
ary 19, 1961. 


Reports of historical papers given at meetings of the Ottawa 
County Historical Society and appearing recently in local news- 
papers included: early Minneapolis history, by Mrs. Nellie Davis 
Cawley, Delphos Republican and Minneapolis Messenger, Novem- 
ber 24, 1960; Indian raids in Ottawa county, by Mrs. Bernice Rice, 
Delphos Republican, January 5, 1961; a history of Lamar, by Mrs. 
Ellis Bishop, Delphos Republican, January 26. 


Orville W. Mosher’s column, “Museum Notes,” in the Emporia 
Gazette, included the following features in recent months: excerpts 
from the diary of Emma Clover Stevenson, November 29, 1960; 
Christmas in the early days of Lyon county, December 6; and the 
reminiscences of May Giger and William Edmunds concerning 
early day life in northern Lyon county, January 17, 1961. 


John G. Whittier’s poem “Brown of Ossawatomie,” was discussed 
by Cecil D. Eby, Jr., in an article published in The New England 
Quarterly, Brunswick, Maine, December, 1960. 
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Historical articles continue to appear regularly in the Courtland 
Journal. Among those printed in recent months were: “Story of 
Richard T. Stanfield, Capt. of Militia,” December 1, 1960; a bio- 
graphical sketch of the W. R. Charles family, December 8; “Tom 
Lovewell, Pioneer of Pioneers,” December 15; a biographical sketch 
of the William Osborne family, January 12, 1961; and “Early Day 
Transportation” and “Transportation Problems,” January 26. 


Sen. John J. Ingalls’ life was sketched by Walter C. Walker in 
The Wednesday Magazine, Kansas City, Mo., December 7, 1960. 
Ingalls settled at Sumner in 1858, later becoming a resident of 
Atchison. 


In the issue of December 8, 1960, the Belle Plaine News printed 
a history of the Great Seal of Kansas by Pearl E. Wight. A history 
of Belle Plaine, by Mrs. I. C. Lane, appeared in the News, January 
26, 1961. 


An article on the first houses and some of the older houses still 
standing in Lawrence, by Mrs. Ivan D. Rowe, was published in the 
Lawrence Daily Journal-World, December 8, 1960. 


Lily B. Rozar is the author of a history of Howard which ap- 
peared in the Independence Reporter, December 11, 1960, and the 
Longton News, January 5, 1961. The town was established in 1870 
as Howard City. 


An article by Ben Lindas in the Great Bend Daily Tribune, De- 
cember 11, 1960, included a history of Pawnee Rock and a bio- 
graphical sketch of John Lindas, one of the town’s founders. 


With the issue of December 15, 1960, the Sterling Bulletin began 
publishing letters written by Emily Isabelle Combes, describing 
life in Rice county in 1871. 


Kansas newspapers have entered into the spirit of the state’s cen- 
tennial observance, publishing numerous special editions, including 
many pages of historical and informative illustrated articles on 
Kansas, its cities and towns, its industries and businesses, its schools 
and churches. Among these centennial editions are: Galena Senti- 
nel-Times, December 15, 1960; Kansas Farmer, Topeka, January 21, 
1961; Newton Kansan, January 28; Topeka Capital-Journal, January 
28; Kansas City Kansan, January 29; Coffeyville Daily Journal, Feb- 
ruary 26; Winfield Daily Courier, February 27; Southwest Daily 
Times, Liberal, March 18; University Daily Kansan, Lawrence, 
April 17; Belleville Telescope, April 20; Suburban, Merriam, April 
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26 and May 3; White City Register, April 27; News, Olathe, May 5; 
Great Bend Daily Tribune, May 7; Caldwell Messenger, May 8; 
Pittsburg Headlight, May 13; Pittsburg Sun, May 14; El Dorado 
Times, May 26; Russell Daily News, June 3; Russell Record, June 5; 
Chanute Tribune, June 7; Junction City Union, June 7; Junction 
City Republic, June 8; Logan Republican, June 8; Western Kansas 
World, WaKeeney, June 8; Wichita Sunday Eagle & Beacon, June 
11; and Journal-World, Lawrence, June 12. 


The Blue Rapids Times, December 22, 1960, printed a history 
and description of the Blue valley by Irene Rudisill. 


On December 29, 1960, January 5, 12, 19, 1961, the Solomon 
Valley Tribune, Solomon, printed a history of the Solomon schools 
by Mrs. Irene Jones. 


George Washington Earp’s recent death at 96 years of age 
served to recall some of the early history of Ulysses which was 
printed in the Ulysses News, December 29, 1960. Earp was one 
of the town’s founders. 


Historical articles appearing recently in the Southwest Daily 
Times, Liberal, included: the story of the Windsor Hotel of Spring- 
field, Seward county ghost town, by Harry E. Chrisman, December 
30, 1960; an article on the Lone Tree Indian massacre of 1874 in 
present Meade county, by Mrs. Mary Short Browne, February 1, 
2, 4, 1961; and some biographical facts on the surveyors who were 
slain in the Lone Tree massacre, by Mrs. J. N. Haver, February 6. 


The Howard Courant-Citizen, January 5, 1961, printed a history 
of the Howard public schools by Nancy Barger. The first term was 
taught in 1873 by W. S. Kent. 


Historical notes on Downs and Downs newspapers, by Darrel 
Miller, were printed in the Downs News, January 12, 1961. The 
town was founded in 1879 and the first newspaper began the fol- 
lowing year. 


Harper and Harper county history, by Mrs. Carrie Pitts Omeara, 
was published in the Harper Advocate, January 19, 1961. Mrs. 
Omeara’s father was an early Harper county homesteader. 


Greenleaf was surveyed in 1877 and incorporated in 1879 accord- 
ing to a history of the town printed in the Greenleaf Sentinel, Janu- 
ary 19, 1961. 
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Early Winona and Logan county history, by Carolyn Mountford, 
was published in the Winona Leader, January 19, 1961. 


Brief historical articles have been appearing regularly in the 
Winfield Daily Courier in recent months under the title “Winfield 
City History.” 


“Highlight of Coal Camp Days,” a four-part series on southeast 
Kansas, by Frank D. Grispino, was published in the Columbus Daily 
Advocate beginning January 24, 1961. The Advocate printed Lyra 
Forbes’ story of a childhood experience with a herd of longhorn 
cattle in the January 25 number. 


A brief historical sketch of the Methodist church in Kansas and 
at Haven appeared in the Haven Journal, January 26, 1961. 


The January 26, 1961, issue of the Pittsburg Headlight included 
a review of Herbert W. Hallman’s history of banking in Crawford 
county, presented at a recent meeting of the Crawford County 
Historical Society. 

Humboldt’s history was reviewed by Nat Armel in the Humboldt 
Union, January 26, 1961. The town was established in 1857. 


Some of the newspaper accounts at the time of Kansas’ admit- 
tance to the Union in 1861 were reprinted in the Leavenworth 
Times, January 29, 1961. 


Rolla A. Clymer, of El Dorado, is the author of a centennial ar- 
ticle entitled “A Century of Sunflowers,” published in Service, New 
York, a publication of Cities Service Co., January, 1961. 


“The Story of Julia Rockwell,” a five and one-half page article 
by Julia Marshall Rockwell and Mary Angela Melville, was pub- 
lished in the Junction City Weekly Union, February 16, 1961. Mrs. 
Rockwell, born in Philadelphia in 1850, came to Ogden in 1866 to 
live with an uncle, David Scott, sutler at Fort Riley. After her 
marriage in 1870 she lived in Junction City until 1906. Besides 
Mrs. Rockwell’s biography the article contains Fort Riley, Junction 
City, and Kansas history. Mrs. Mary McFarland Axtell’s story of 
the early days in Junction City, written by Pearl Mallon Nicholas, 
appeared in the daily Union, January 14, and the weekly Union, 
January 19, 1961. Mrs. Axtell’s father, Edmund S. McFarland, 
came to Fort Riley in 1856. On July 2, 1855, the first Kansas terri- 
torial legislature met at Pawnee, now on the Fort Riley reservation. 
The story of this brief session and of the First Capitol building was 
published in the daily Union, February 17. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


The 86th annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society 
will be held at Topeka on Tuesday, October 17, 1961. 


Present officers of the Jewell County Historical Society are: C. L. 
Black, Mankato, president; Mrs. Darus Henningsen, Mankato, vice- 
president; Bernice Howard, Mankato, secretary; Lucy Wiley, Man- 
kato, treasurer; and Iden Chilcott, Mrs. Howard Edwards, Mrs. 
Kenneth Maag, and Joe R. Beeler, all of Jewell, directors. 


Current officers of the Harvey County Historical Society, Newton, 
include: Elden Smurr, president; Ceci] Hornbaker, vice-president; 
and Bill Sage, secretary. 


Ile Hillman was named executive secretary and Paul Grittman 
and Dennis Cady chosen vice-presidents at a meeting of the Mitch- 
ell County Historical Society, January 31, 1961, in Beloit. Alan 
Houghton is president of the society. 


Arthur Hodgson was re-elected president of the Rice County 
Historical Society at a meeting of the society in Lyons, February 1, 
1961. Other officers chosen included: Paul Jones, vice-president; 
Mrs. Bill Chandler, Jr., secretary; Mrs. Frank Peppiatt, treasurer; 
and Arthur Harvey, Mrs. Bert Hoyt, and I. L. Dresher, directors. 


Francis Wilson, Ellsworth, was elected president of the new Ells- 
worth County Historical Society at a meeting in Ellsworth, Febru- 
ary 12, 1961. Other officers are: Helen Keyser, Wilson, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Paul Aylward, Ellsworth, secretary; and A. H. Barofsky, 
Ellsworth, treasurer. Directors of the society include: George 
Jelinek, Ellsworth; W. C. Frevert, Holyrood; Mrs. Emil Prochaska, 
Ellsworth; Oliver Bircher, Kanopolis; and Walter Kohrs, Lorraine. 
Stanley Sohl, museum director of the State Historical Society, spoke 
on museum methods at the meeting of May 17. 


Elected to the board of directors of the Finney County Historical 
Society at the society’s annual banquet meeting, February 14, 1961, 
in Garden City, were: Taylor Jones, F. Arthur Stone, J. E. Great- 
house, Amy Gillespie, Merle Evans, Damon Cobb, Mrs. Claude 
Owens, Claudine Lindner, J. M. Concannon, H. P. Winget, and 
M. L. Russell. 


Great Bend’s 20th Century club observed the centennial year 
with a program entitled “Reflections of Our Town’s History,” at a 
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meeting March 6, 1961. A review of the historical material pre- 
sented at the meeting appeared in the Great Bend Daily Tribune, 
March 9. 


Emmet Womer was re-elected president of the Smith County 
Historical Society at its annual meeting in Smith Center, March 7, 
1961. Other officers chosen included: Roy Lumpkin, vice-presi- 
dent; Margaret Nelson, secretary; and Opal Diehl, treasurer. 


At the annual election of officers, March 10, 1961, the Ford His- 
torical Society named Mrs. Walter Umbach, president; Mrs. E. H. 
Patterson, vice-president; Mrs. Addie Plattner, secretary and treas- 
urer; Mrs. W. P. Warner, custodian; and Mrs. Lyman Emrie, his- 
torian. 


Earl Vore was elected president of the Bourbon County Historical 
Society at a meeting in Fort Scott March 14, 1961. Judge Harry 
W. Fisher was elected vice-president, and Mrs. M. L. Prichard, 
secretary-treasurer. Vore, Mrs. Prichard, G. W. Marble, Mrs. 
Emma Connolly, Bob Waters, Don Torkelson, Harold Calhoun, 
George Eakle, Melvin Hurst, A. W. Dickerson, and Hilton Wogan 
were named to the board of directors. Eakle was the retiring 
president. 


Approximately 125 persons attended the fourth annual meeting of 
the Missouri Valley Conference of Collegiate Teachers of History, 
held March 24, 25, at Omaha, Neb., under the auspices of the De- 
partment of History of the University of Omaha. Prof. Bell Wiley 
of Emory University; Franklin H. Littell, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity; and Philip S. Brooks, director of the Truman Library, were 
the featured speakers. The next meeting will be held at Omaha, 
March 23, 24, 1962. 


Dedication ceremonies for a new historical marker on the Kansas 
turnpike were held April 10, 1961, at the Lawrence service area. 
The principal speaker was Fred W. Brinkerhoff, Pittsburg pub- 
lisher. The marker memorializes Lawrence, the Oregon trail, and 
the Santa Fe trail. 


Helen Riep] was elected president of the Gray County Historical 
Society at a meeting April 11, 1961, at Cimarron. Other officers 
elected were: Merle Warner, vice-president; Grace Truax, secre- 
tary; Katie Jacques, treasurer; and Wanda Nicolet, director. Mrs. 
Merle Warner was the retiring president. 
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Officers elected at the annual meeting of the Edwards County 
Historical Society, April 18, 1961, in Kinsley, were: Mrs. E. G. 
Peterson, president; Cecil Matthews, first vice-president; Charles 
Anderson, second vice-president; George Ott, third vice-president; 
Elsie Jenkins, secretary; Mrs. George Miller, treasurer; Myrtle Rich- 
ardson, historian; and Mary Vang, custodian. 


Dr. George Anderson of the University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
and president of the Kansas State Historical Society, was the 
speaker at the centennial banquet of the Rawlins County Historical 
Society, April 29, 1961, in Atwood. 


On May 5 and 6, 1961, the 35th annual meeting of the Kansas 
Association of Teachers of History and Social Science was held at 
the University of Kansas, Lawrence. Among the papers presented, 
relating to Kansas history, were: “Land and Credit Problems in 
Underdeveloped Kansas,” Paul Wallace Gates, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; “Hatchets and Hoopskirts or the Distaff Side,” Eliza- 
beth Cochran, Kansas State College of Pittsburg; “Europeans and 
Kansas: a Reappraisal,” Hubert C. Johnson, Kansas Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Salina; “A Kansas Romance of the Gay Nineties,” Homer 
E. Socolofsky, Kansas State University, Manhattan; “Collecting 
Material of Kansas History,” Alan W. Farley, Kansas City, Kan.; 
“Civil War and Reconstruction,” Edgar Langsdorf, Kansas State 
Historical Society, Topeka; “Political Parties and Party Leaders, 
1877-1917,” James C. Malin, University of Kansas; and “From World 
War I to World War II,” Ruth Friedrich, Washburn University, 
Topeka. New officers elected at the business session included: 
Sister M. Evangeline Thomas, Marymount College, Salina, presi- 
dent; John J. Zimmerman, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
vice-president; and Robert W. Richmond, Kansas State Historical 
Society, secretary-treasurer for three years. W. Stitt Robinson, 
University of Kansas, was the retiring president. 


Ceremonies dedicating the Bender Museum, Cherryvale, were 
held May 6, 1961. The dedicatory address was given by Charles 
S. McGinness, former Cherryvale mayor and state legislator. The 
museum building is a replica of the Bender heme and inn where 
in the early 1870’s northeast of Cherryvale, overnight guests were 
frequently murdered. 

Wagons rolled again along the Santa Fe trail, May 8-20, 1961, 


from eastern Kansas to Santa Fe, N. M., marking the 100th anniver- 
sary of Kansas and the 140th anniversary of the Santa Fe trail. But 
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for most of the distance they moved on trucks, unloading to parade 
through cities and towns along the way in conjunction with local 
celebrations. The colorful caravan was a centennial project of the 
U. S. Highway 56 Association—the Santa Fe trail highway for most 
of the way—under the direction of Mrs. Grace Collier of Great Bend. 


Council Grove observed the state’s centennial in a big way May 
10, 1961. Among the events were: first sale of the Kansas centennial 
commemorative stamp, Santa Fe trail caravan parade and local 
parade, chuck wagon meals, Indian dances, and rodeos. Dis- 
tinguished guests appearing on the program included: Sen. Frank 
Carlson, Gov. John Anderson, Jr., and H. W. Brawley, deputy post- 
master general, who gave the principal address. 


A pontifical field mass was celebrated at the Father Juan Padilla 
cross, four miles west of Lyons, May 14, 1961, by the Most Rev. 
Frederick W. Freking of Salina. The event was sponsored by the 
Knights of Columbus of Kansas and the centennial committee of 
Lyons. 


The Stevens County Gas and Historical Museum, Hugoton, was 
dedicated and officially opened May 16, 1961. The ceremony was 
a part of Hugoton’s Diamond Jubilee celebration. 


Crawford county’s contribution to Kansas’ centennial observance 
was held May 19, 20, 1961, at Cato, the site of the first coal mining 
operations in the county. Among the attractions at the celebration 
were a historical museum housed in a tent, demonstrations of coal 
mining and feed grinding with donkey power, and talks by Lt. Gov. 
Harold Chase and other officials, and Douglas Hudson of Fort Scott. 


Some U. S. mail traveled by stage coach in Butler county May 21, 
1961, with a run from E] Dorado to Towanda, Augusta, and Leon 
carrying about 3,000 pieces of mail. Additional runs are planned 
for later this year. 


Cloud county now has a historical museum in the basement of the 
courthouse in Concordia. Established by the Cloud County His- 
torical Society, the museum is open Wednesday and Friday after- 
noons. 


The Centennial Press, Salina, published a 226-page volume early 
in 1961, described as a centennial yearbook, entitled The Kansas 
Centennial. The work contains brief histories of the state and many 
of its cities and towns. 
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THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


OFFICERS 


GeorcE L. ANDERSON, Lawrence, President 

Emory K. Linpguist, Wichita, First Vice-President 
James E. Taytor, Sharon Springs, Second Vice-President 
Mrs. Leta Barnes, Topeka, Treasurer 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Wut T. Beck, Holton 

Cuar_es M. Correti, Manhattan 
Frank Haucke, Council Grove 
Wirorp Riec.e, Emporia 


The Kansas State Historical Society solicits diaries, letters, 
and other original records, books and pamphlets written by Kan- 
sans or about Kansas, territorial and state newspapers up to 1876, 
pictures, and maps and atlases of the state. The Society will 
also be glad to consider objects suitable for the museum, especially 
those having a direct connection with Kansas history, 

Gifts and bequests for the furtherance of the Society’s work 
will be gratefully received. Such remembrances, in various forms, 
are appropriate permanent memorials to the interests of an indi- 
vidual or a group. A representative of the Society will be glad to 
consult with anyone wishing to make a gift or to establish a 
bequest or endowment. Address the Secretary, Kansas STATE 
HistoricaL Society, 120 W. Tenth St., Topeka. 


Printed in the State Printing Plant—Topeka, Kan. 


28-8670 











